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Report to Conference Committee 


Gentlemen : 

Enclosed is a copy of the official program as reported by the Agenda 
Council. A number of important papers were read that caine too late 
to be printed in the program. Notable addresses were delivered and dis- 
cussions held. These will be included in the volume of the proceedings, 
a copy of which will be sent you as soon as ready. This volume will con- 
stitute an important contribution to the literature of narcotic drugs and 
drug addiction. 

After four sessions devoted entirely to its consideration the constitu- 
tion was adopted as reported by the Agenda Council with one amendment 
only, which provides that removal of officers shall be “after due notice 
and an opportunity to be heard.” 

The four General Committees as outlined on the Committee sheet were 
organized, held meetings, and reported. These were made permanent and 
will be promptly expanded with international memberships. The follow- 
ing are Chairman of these Committees : 

Chairmen of General Committee 
No. 1 — Secretary General; 

No. 2 — Dr. J. M. O’Connor, Senior Medical Officer, Department of 
Correction, New York City; 

No. 3 — Sara Graham-Mulhall, President, Narcotic Drug Control 
League of New York City; 

No. 4 — Director General. 

Committee No.' 2 passed upon sufficient data for Committee No. 3 to 
use in preparing documents for the use of schools in time for the opening 
of the new school year. 

Senator William E. McKinley was chosen President of the Conference 
and became automatically President of the Board of Governors. The 
incomplete poll of the members of the Conference Committee shows the 
choice of the following of their number for the Board of Governors : 
Mabel T. Boardman Richmond P. Hobson 

Harry Chandler Robert Lansing 

George I. Cochran Samuel Mather 

James J. Davis John J. Pershing 

John W. Davis Henry M. Robinson 

Reed Smoot 

One of the foregoing will be unable to serve. The Secretary-General 
requests authority to make the choice of the ten remaining unanimous. 

From advance indications, the General Secretary of the first meeting 
will be chosen Secretary-General of the Permanent Conference. In this 
event, he will locate the Secretariat at Los Angeles for the first year and 
open branches in Washington and in New York under the direction of 
the Director General. For this position, he would choose Dr. Clarence 
J. Owens. 

The Conference accepted the offer of the International Narcotic Edu- 
cation Association to contribute $25,000 toward the financing of the 
Secretariat the first year. In due course the Secretary-General will sub- 
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mit plans to the Board of Governors for raising an endowment for its 
support. 

As expected, enemies of Narcotic Education were present throughout 
the Conference, but their obstructive and destructive efforts were 
promptly overcome. The structure of the constitution is fortified against 
the attack and undermining influence of unscrupulous and powerful 
enemies, but in the presence of these enemies it is well that the young 
organization at first should be in Los Angeles under the wing of its 
mother. 

The Conference voted to recommend to the Board of Governors the 
selection of London for the next general meeting in 1931. 

The Conference adopted a resolution of thanks and deep appreciation 
to the members of the Conference Committee. 

The Secretary-General will keep these members advised of progress, 
and believes they will have good reason for feeling satisfaction and pride 
in the growth and service of the organization whose birth they sponsored. 

[Respectfully submitted, 

Richmond P. Hobson, 

General Secretary, 

Philadelphia World Conference on Narcotic Education . 

New York, N. Y., 

July 20, 1926. 



“ Poppy Men 99 


Dedicated to the World Conference on Narcotic Education 
By Babtlett B, James 


Behold the poppy, fretted, nervous thing, 

Whose seeds from tropics in the Arctics spring, 

/ As, pendulous, it sways from teth’ring stem, 

So like, yet so unlike, a topaz gem. 

The poppy swings, a graceful subterfuge 
Of beauty, with its poison to infuse ; 

Whose beauty is and ever has been way 
For wantoness, in staggering, to stray. 

The lives of poppy men, inebriate, 

Who lurch between life’s garden and the gate 
That opens to the waste and wilderness— 

What have such lives immortal frames to bless? 

Yet on such gates of scant determining 
Does all of fate worth while, and fortune swing, 
By winds of feeble choices idly veered 
As seems the sea, by fighting gulls careered. 

Until, as is the sun to darkness drawn, 

(/ That once had answered to the call of dawn, 
They haste in chains, by habit’s forging fast 
To their lone cell where life to death has passed. 


Come Life and see the poppy of the sky, 

The sun, in search of its pale pageantry, 

As ’neath the pall of night their hopes sink down, 
Upon the poppied fields of death, full blown. 

Come Life and see the wintry hoards of snow, 
Across the brows of woeful addicts blow ; 

Come see the wastrel eddies of the blast, 

As death’s decrees upon the hopeless cast. 


• Ah, poppy man, so close are these to thee : 
j Time with hot breath and Death with chill decree ! 
Behold them thus, and then no longer fare 
Where Time and Death a common holding share. 


Who turns the clouds and makes the seasons rise, 

The summer and the winter from the skies, 

May heal the scald and scab the victims know 

And cause Hope’s rose to bloom, where lay Death’s snow. 



PROCEEDINGS 




First Session , Monday, July Fifth 

The First World Conference on Narcotic Education convened at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Monday, July 5, 1926, at 2:30 o’clock, 
P. M., with Captain Bichmond Pearson Hobson, General Secretary 
of the Conference, in the Chair. 

General Secretary Hobson: The Conference will be in order. 
We are here on the King’s business and we wish to invoke the King’s 
blessing. We, therefore, call on the Beverend Doctor J. S. Thomas, 
representing Bishop Joseph F. Berry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to lead us in prayer. 

Doctor Thomas : Oh, God our Heavenly Father : we bow before 
Thee with grateful hearts. We recognize Thee as the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift and we rejoice in Thy goodness. We thank- 
Thee for the consciousness of our own personalities ; we rejoice in the 
knowledge we have of our kinship to Thee, and we pray that the in- 
spiration of Thy spirit may so rest upon us and so move in us that 
under that inspiration we may strive more and more, every day, to 
live worthy lives and, each one of us, a life that shall represent the 
spirit of God and reveal the heart of His love. We thank Thee for 
the bodies in which we dwell and we pray Thou wilt help us to care 
for them and nurture them so that in them the spirit may have a fur- 
ther chance to grow and develop. Hence, we come together and seek 
Thy blessing and benediction on this Conference here as we pray 
for the universal brotherhood and beseech Thee that the spirit of 
Jesus Christ may dwell more richly in the hearts of men everywhere; 
and, those of us that have been touched by it, may we with that daring 
and sacrifice that is akin to the daring and sacrifice of Christ’s spirit 
go forth doing His will, carrying on His work, glorifying Him in the 
service we are rendering to humanity. We pray Thou wilt help us 
and inspire us so that we, studying together and considering the truths 
that have called- us together, may labor to a common end and may 
be so inspired that out of this conference there will come so much 
good to humanity, so great a realization of the powers of human life, 
that men and women everywhere will have a better chance to gTow 
into the fulness of stature. Guide and direct the President of this 
great Conference, we pray Thee, and all men and women who hold 
office in it, and every delegate who has come here from afar ; and may 
we, as we separate, go forth determined more than ever to glorify the 
God Whose we are and Whom we serve. We ask this in the name of 
J esus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 
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General Secretary Hobson: Congressman Walter F. Lineberger, 
of California, in order to ascertain if public opinion would support the 
Conference, wrote to the leaders of thought throughout the country 
and received about twelve hundred replies, only nine of which were 
opposed, and these indicated a complex. Public sentiment is practi- 
cally 100 per cent, behind the Conference. House Joint Eesolution, 
No. 65, for the participation of the United States Government was 
without dissent reported by the House Committee on Education and 
was unanimously passed by the House, but was blocked by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Eelations. A copy of the report of the hearings 
before the House Committee on Education may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Secretariat. On May 12, 1925, in the city of Los Angeles, 
the Board of Directors of the International Narcotic Education Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, unanimously adopted the following resolution, 
viz. : 


CALL FOR A WORLD CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC 
EDUCATION 


Resolved,, That a World Conference on Narcotic Education 
shall be held in the City of Philadelphia about the third week 
in June, 1926. 

Resolved , That the League of Nations be requested to call 
a conference of the Opium Committee, the Mixed Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Health Committee, and the Advisory Committee 
on the Traffic in Opium, and such other organizations be in- 
vited to participate as our President shall deem proper, to 
meet at the same time and place with educational agenda only. 

Resolved , That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to invite the Governments of the world to join with 
our Government in participation. 

Resolved , That Congress be requested to make an appropria- 
tion for a fitting participation of the Government of the United 
States. 


Resolved, That the Press, the Pulpit, the Motion Pictures, 
the Radio, Educational Officials (federal, state, local). Civil 
Religious, Educational, Patriotic and other constructive organ- 
izations and institutions be requested to cooperate. 

Be it further resolved , That the President of the Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association, Incorporated, with 
the advice and consent of the Executive Committee, is hereby 
authorized to appoint committees and take other steps deemed 

Resolution 01 * advisable to carry out the provisions of this 

MRS. HANCOCK BANNING, 

W. A. EDWARDS, 

A. H. FLEMING, 

WILL D. GOOD, 

RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 

J. W. JAMESON, 

JOHN G. MOTT, 

MRS. GUERDON WATTLES, 

Board of Directors , 

International Narcotic Education Association Inc m 


Los Angeles, California, May 12, 1925. 
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The President of the International Narcotic Education Association, 
Incorporated, in pursuance of the instruction contained in this reso- 
lution, appointed the following Headquarters’ Committee: 

Harry Chandler, George I. Cochran, Robert Dollar, A. B. C. Dohr- 
mann, Richmond P. Hobson, Henry M. Robinson, Paul Shoup, which, 
in turn, appointed the Conference Committee, and as a consequence, 
the First World Conference on Narcotic Education is now held, it 
having been preceded by meetings of the Agenda Council held in the 
House Office Building in the City of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, June 28, 29 and 30, 1926, and I have the honor now to present 
to the Conference the 


REPORT OF THE AGENDA COUNCIL TO THE FIRST 
WORLD CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC EDUCATION 

To the Officers and Delegates of the First World Conference 
on ’Narcotic Education , Gentlemen and Ladies: 

As Secretary of the Agenda Council, I have the honor to 
submit the report of the meetings held in the chambers of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
June 28, 29, and 30, 1926 : 

Two meetings were held daily at 3 o’clock P. M. and 8 
o’clock P. M. The afternoon meetings were devoted to the 
preparation of the program for the Conference. The evening 
meetings were devoted to the draft of the Constitution for the 
permanent world organization. 

Present during the meetings were the following : 

Dr. R. H. Aronow, Shelby, Montana. 

Miss Hilda K. Ball, Port Richmond, Staten Island, New York. 
Dr. Edward M. Barrows, Health-Recreational Centers, New 
York. 

Brig. W. H. Barrett, Salvation Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Miguel A. Branly, Cuban Public Health Department, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

Mrs. Edgar L. Brown, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Narcotic 
Department, Washington, D, C. 

Mrs. W. A. Carleton, 212 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, International Reform Federation, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dr. F. Homer Curtiss, Order of Christian Mystics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. F. Homer Curtiss, Order of Christian Mystics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hon. Burton French, M. C., House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. R. C. Green, M. C., House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. 0. 

Mr. J. Thomas Heflin, Jr., Alternate for Senator Heflin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, President International 
Narcotic Education Association, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. Richmond Pearson Hobson, International Narcotic Edu- 
cation Association, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. E. S. Hutchinson, aide to Captain Hobson, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. D. H. Kress, Washington Hospital and Sanitarium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. J. Banks Kurtz, M. C., House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. F. LaGuardia, Member of Congress from New York. 

Mrs. W. J. La Yane, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rev. Harvey A. Morrison, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Dr. J. J. Muir, Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Sara Graham-Mulhall, President Narcotic Drug Control 
League, New York City. 

Hon. M. M. Neely, Member of the United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Soterios Nicholson, American Veterans of Hellenic De- 
scent, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. L. H. Obear, Parent-Teacher Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. John M. O’Connor, Department of Correction, New York 
City. 

Mr. Clarence J. Owens, Jr., Assistant to the President, Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. Juan M. de la Puenta, Havana, Cuba. 

Mr. Frederick L. Roberts, Metric Association of Boston, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Jose Romero, Mexican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anna Strong, Daughters of the Confederacy, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hon. Harold S. Tolley, M. C., House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. C. Traversy, Argentine Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Tsungming Tu, Professor of Pharmacology, Medical Col- 
lege; Chief of the Pharmacological Laboratory, Govern- 
ment Research Institute, Taipeh, Formosa. 

Brig. E. B. Underwood, Salvation Army, New York City. 

Dr. C. S. Valentine, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. V. A. Vina, Havana, Cuba. 

Dr. Patrick J. Ward, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. W. W. Whittington, M. C., House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. E. R. Woodson, Railway Accounting Officers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

At the first meeting the Council elected the following officers 

President 

Hon. Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator from New 
York. 


Vice-Presidents 

Hon. John Q. Tilson, Member of Congress from Connecticut. 
Hon. Frederick H. Ghxett, United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Member of Congress from Ohio. 
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Chaplains 

Rev. Dr. J. J. Muib, Chaplain of the United States Senate. 
Rev. Dr. James S. Montgomery, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 


Secretary 

Captain Richmond Peabson Hobson, President of the Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association. 

Assistant to the Secretary 
Mr. Clarence J. Owens, Jb., Washington, D. C. 

Cl erlc-D oorh eep er-Li b rarian 

Clayton F. Moore, Clerk of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Council makes the following recommendations : 

1. Meetings: 

That morning meetings be devoted to committee meetings, 
and afternoon meetings, beginning at 2 :30 P- M., to reports of 
committees and discussion of papers, and evening meetings, 
beginning at 8 :00 P. M., to consideration of the constitution 
for the permanent world organization. 

2. Organic Limitations: 

That action by delegates and by the Conference shall be ad- 
visory only, and that questions considered be limited to nar- 
cotic education only. 

3. Organization: 

That the officers of the Conference be a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, a Director General, and 
a Clerk-Doorkeeper-Dibrarian. That committees he four Gen- 
eral Committees, eleven Standing Committees, and forty-one 
Sections, subject to changes, all as outlined on the Tentative 
Committee Sheet. That the following officers be chosen: 
For President: Hon. William B. McKinley, United States 
Senator from Illinois, Member of the Conference Commit- 
tee. For Vice-Presidents: Hon. Royal S. Copeland, M. D., 
United States Senator from New York, Member of the Con- 
ference Committee ; Hon. Frederick H. Gillett, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts ; Hon. John Q. Tilson, Member of 
Congress from Connecticut, Floor Deader of the House, Mem- 
ber of the Conference Committee; and Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, Member of Congress from Ohio. For General Secre- 
tary: Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, President Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association, Dos Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Member of the Conference Committee. For Director 
General: Dr. Clarence J. Owens, Sr., President Pan-American 
Commercial Congress, President International Trade Commis- 
sion, Eastern Commissioner of the Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition. For Assistant to the General Secretary: 
Mr. Clarence J. Owens, Jr., Assistant to the President of the 
International Narcotic Education Association, Inc. For Clerk- 
Doorkeeper-Dibrarian : Edward S. Hutchinson, III, Passed 
Midshipman, United States Navy. 
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4. Rules: 

That the Conference adopt the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 69th Congress, but that it function as far as prac- 
ticable by unanimous consent. 

5. Procedure: 

That the Secretary of the Agenda Council call the Confer- 
ence to order and read the call for the Conference and deliver 
the report of the Agenda Council ; and that the President be 
the presiding officer of the first day, and, in case of his 
absence, the Director General preside in his place ; and that 
the General Secretary be authorized to decide upon the details 
of procedure, to choose the presiding officers of the day and 
chaplains of the day, and to occupy the chair while the Con- 
ference is in Committee of the Whole. 

While there were differences of opinion between members of 
the Agenda Council at the outset on many matters, the final 
vote in every case was unanimous. The report may be looked 
upon as the unanimous opinion of the Council. Attached 
hereto are the minutes of the meetings. 

The experience of the Council on a small scale warrants the 
belief that the same method adopted there, of giving the 
evening meetings to the constitution and the afternoon meet- 
ings to scientific papers, will prove effective at the Conference. 

The Council trusts that the same spirit of conciliation may 
prevail in the councils of the Conference and the delibera- 
tions of the Committees, and that with unanimity its conclu- 
sions may represent the wisdom of organized society united in 
the common purpose of protection against the universal foe of 
all mankind. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Richmond P. Hobson, 

Secretary. 

July 5, 1926. 

The procedure intended was for reference of this report to General 
Committee No. 1 which, having considered it in advance, would be 
requested to report back immediately. The dedication this morning 
by the President of the United States of the Sesqui-Centennial Ex- 
position has interfered with the organization of committees. If it is 
the pleasure of the Conference to accept the Report of the Agenda 
Council and adopt its recommendations, the Chair will entertain a 
motion to that effect. 

Doctor Walter W. Hubbard: Mr. Chairman, I move we accept 
the report of the Agenda Council and that this Conference adopt its 
recommendations. 

Doctor J OHN M. O'Connor : I second the motion. 

{The question was put and the motion was unanimously adopted .) 

General Secretary Hobson: The meeting, therefore, now auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Conference with Rules of Procedure, 
and, in the absence through illness of the President, the Director 
General, Doctor Clarence J. Owens, Sr., is called to the Chair. 
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Director General Owens : In the absence of President McKinley, 
I have the honor to announce that under the rules adopted by the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education we are now ready to proceed 
according to the schedule and the program that has been approved. 

I am sure that we recognize in this inaugural moment the dignity 
and the efficiency of the work that has been so splendidly laid out by 
the President of the International Narcotic Education Association, 
Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, the General Secretary of this Con- 
ference. On yesterday we were reminded by a great divine, delivering 
the united message for the religious forces in the city of Philadelphia, 
that nations are but personalities, and I recall the lines of Emerson 
that "every great institution is but the lengthened shadow of a single 
man;” so I know that in this hour the members of this Conference 
recognize the faithful service, the consecration to the task of accom- 
plishing a great result not only for our own land hut for humanity, 
of the General Secretary of this World Conference. 

We hold our sessions in this great metropolis where in the very 
hour of our assembly we have the honor of the presence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Army and Navy under our 
own roof ; for today is President’s Day in the celebration of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, but the presiding officer in the initial moment when 
the gavel fell calling us to order indicated, in entering on this very sol- 
emn task, that we recognize there is another obligation beyond that of 
politics, beyond the realm of statesmanship : we are about the Bang’s 
business and we recognize that the destiny of mankind is controlled 
by God, the Commander-in-Chief of the Universe. The great city 
of Philadelphia whore the Continental Congress was in session, where 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted, the home of the sacred 
shrine of the Liberty Bell, the City where the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted, is today marking another epoch in this 
Constitutional Convention that is here today laying the basis for a 
world movement that will carry forward a message to our own people 
and to the peoples of other lands down through the ages — an organ- 
ized effort to render great and conspicuous service to mankind. 

So we are favored today in having as a representative of thiB great 
municipality, Doctor Thomas Davis, the City Statistician, and per- 
sonal representative of the Honorable W. P. Kendrick, Mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, who will bring to you a 
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MESSAGE OF WELCOME FROM THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Doctor Davis: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: My experi- 
ence of two years as City Statistician and official representative of His 
Honor, the Mayor, has brought me into contact with about eighty-five 
per cent of the conventions visiting our city, and about eighty per 
cent of the addresses in various sections of the city that would have 
been delivered by the mayor, if it were possible for him to be present, 
have been given by me. Because of that, some great experiences, 
some very interesting ones, have been mine and many strange things 
have come to my notice : only a week ago, three hundred hard-of-hear- 
ing people from all over the United States convened here in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel; not one of them, not any two of them, could 
have heard or participated in that conference without an assisting in- 
strument. The Westinghouse Company applied such an instrument to 
each chair. But the significant part of their meeting, to my mind, 
was not only the spirit that brought them together and the good- 
fellowship that would make life more comfortable for themselves, but 
they had organized a great research bureau through which they have 
discovered already that about fifteen per cent of the rising generation 
is afflicted with the same malady as themselves and they were inter- 
ested not only in themselves but in others. 

I find an organization in this city, and it reaches throughout the 
country, called “The Moose,” a fraternal organization. A few years 
ago I visited about thirty-five miles from Chicago and there saw a 
wonderful little city called Mooseheart, where orphan children of 
that great fraternity were being cared for. There had never been a 
violation of any moral laws in the twelve or thirteen years it had been 
in existence up to that time. 

I look out over the country again and I see four hundred thousand 
crippled children from all colors and nationalities and creeds; it was 
through the conception of his honor, the mayor of this city, that a 
proposition was presented to the Shriners who finally taxed them- 
selves, through resolution, two dollars a year for the erection of or- 
thopaedic hospitals throughout the United States. There are about 
eleven such hospitals at this time, in St. Louis, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Montreal, Minneapolis, St. Paul, here in Philadelphia, and in a few 
eastern cities, and the plan contemplates their spread throughout the 
entire country. 

I am sure it would be rather depressing and discouraging if I were 
to remind you of the number of criminals we have in this country. 
It is rather distressing to say, in this quiet Quaker City, that in the 
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month of June we had the same number of persons killed by automo- 
biles that the month had days; very discouraging. It is rather dis- 
tressing to think of oyer twenty thousands of our fellow citizens 
being killed by automobiles alone, with more than six hundred thou- 
sands injured. It is rather distressing to take an account of the 
number of weak-minded people we have in this country, very, very, 
distressing. I might sum it up by saying it is very discouraging to 
consider the number of people who are nonproductive, because of 
certain physical handicaps. 

So it seems to me exceedingly appropriate that you should bring 
your World Conference on Narcotic Education to the city of Phila- 
delphia, especially at this time, so that you might send out to the 
world through your representatives a new proclamation of freedom, 
of liberty, to those who have been either willingly or unwillingly 
shackled by the powers of narcotics used in an unintelligent manner. 
It is a matter of great pride with us in this city to have you hold your 
conference here. It is a matter of great pride to us, and comfort, 
that you should bring to the city such sterling character and such 
intelligence as is represented in your membership. We are proud 
indeed to have the honor in this great room to welcome you. 

Philadelphia is probably expanding more swiftly and effectively 
than any other of our American cities of today. Eifty years from 
now this great world of ours will be very much congested in popula- 
tion. The problems will be more severe than they are today and more 
complicated, and I want to congratulate you and to compliment you 
upon your spirit of anticipation in trying to prepare the people of the 
various nations for the settlement of their problems. It is a pleasure 
to welcome you when we consider as we have noticed in the brief pro- 
ceedings you have already had your vision: it is not a United States 
vision; it is a world vision, an international vision, and it is looking 
for and expecting that cooperation of an international character that 
will not only include the medical fraternity and the pharmacists, but 
will bring into its forces the international legislators, international law 
and international influence for the preservation of humanity. 

Now, I will say in conclusion just a word about the city of Phila- 
delphia, how much territory we cover, and a few things like that, so 
you don’t have to look them up: our city covers one hundred and 
twenty-nine square miles, about one hundred thirty in round num- 
bers ; it is very charming in its residences and large estates and it is 
entitled to be called the “City of Homes” because we have 418,000 
separate dwellings in this city and we have only 4,316 apartments. 
During the last two years, 22,971 dwellings were erected in this city. 
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In permanent improvements, this city has expended (and by that I 
mean the Delaware Eiver Bridge, the Subway, the Free Library, and 
other construction of that character) about $82,000,000, so that in the 
two years of his honor, the mayor's, administration this city has 
expended about $401,000,000 in new construction. The bank clear- 
ings for last year in the city were $29, 070, 000, 000, so you can readily 
see that after all the city that they call, sometimes, “slow” moves 
pretty fast at that. The ►Sesquimitennial Exposition opened on 
June first and will continue until the. end of November, and you 
will be welcome to participate in the enjoyment and the instruction 
that may come from the exhibits there. 

I will now close my remarks by extending to you in the name of 
his honor, the mayor, a very warm greeting to the city of Philadel- 
phia. Our hearts and our city are open to you and we are quite sure 
that in presenting you the freedom of the city you will take \ery good 
care of that freedom. 

I thank you very much. 

RESPONSE OF DIRECTOR GENERAL, 

OLAKBNOM J. OWENS 

Your Excellency, Governor Pinchot, Ladies and Gentlemen: You 
have listened to the stirring and eloquent words of the representative 
of the city of Philadelphia as he has given us these descriptive lines 
as to the greatness of this metropolis and as to its faith and ideals 
as represented in its home life. I am very glad that in his introduc- 
tory words he paid tribute to this conference and has given a^unmee 
not only of the welcome you receive today in coming into tins t it y 
but of the significance of the cause you represent and his wish that 
God may speed you in the deliberations of this meeting. 

It is a very great privilege to come into this city here where great 
conferences and congresses have been held in the past, where great 
documents of government announced to the world our principles of 
freedom and liberty, where proclamations were made that have stirred 
this land and have had their reaction and influence and benefit on all 
the nations of the world. 

Today we are assembled in this city and at this hour not merely in 
pursuance of our international program hut in the very celebration of 
American independence and we arc thinking in terms of iU inter- 
national aspects and the tie that hinds us with the peoples of the earth. 

We are very happy to have in this Conference today, as we would 
respond for them, the representatives of other lands. Someone once 
asked ; "Who is my neighbor?*' anti the answer came back : "‘The mm% 
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whose land touches thine.” Some genius has happily announced that 
there is a point at tine center of the universe where the lands of all 
men meet and so we now meet in these hours as neighbors with out 
brothers of the wide world. Tennyson, that great British laureate, 
contrasted the echoes of the bugle from cliff and crag with the impact 
of human influence : 

‘'Oh, Love, they die on yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river; 

I tut our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever.” 

- The lines written by the immortal Tennyson no doubt interpret 
the very spirit of such an hour as this. And so it is this sentiment 
of the internal ionai aspect of this Conference and the international 
aspect of this celebration of this great city that in this hour we reeog- 
lizc tin; opportunity we have here to make history; again to write a 
lew Constitution for this World Conference that is to carry its mes- 
iuge down the ages. 

We are not only honored with a welcome from the City of Philadel- 
phia, but we are honored today in having in this company the Chief 
Magistrate of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, a man whose 
ife, prior to his incumbency of the high cilice he now holds, was a 
toted one, for the great key-note of it was conservation, out in the 
realm of conservation of the great natural resources of our country. 
But to me il is a very thrilling contemplation that he is as deeply, 
if not more deeply, interested in the conservation of human life and 
in the principles that bring you into conference today. 

* It is my high privilege to introduce to you II is Excellency, Gifford 
Pinehot, Governor of {he State of Pennsylvania, who will extend to 
vou the 

WELCOME OF THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

His Excellency: Mr. Chairman, Captain Hobson, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I would rather say, if you don’t mind: “Fellow Cru- 
saders." That is the way l feel about it. You are fighting one end 
of what seems to me, at least;, to be the greatest evil that there is in 
the world, one of the greatest evils, at least, and I am fighting another 
end of the great evil in Pennsylvania, and that gives me a particular 
pleasure in having a chance to express to you on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania a very warm and cordial welcome, a very 
appreciative welcome at the same time. 

1 I have another real reason for satisfaction in coming here, and that 
is because I have not seen for many years now my old friend. Captain 
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Hobson. My memory goes back very clearly to the day when he 
blocked .the harbor of Santiago, when the whole world was ringing 
with his name because of one of the great deeds of war, one of the 
greatest ever recorded in our history or any one’s else history and he 
is carrying the fight on now, an equally necessary fight, an equally 
diffic ult fight, with you along other lines ; a fight that is likely to re- 
sult in far wider benefit to far more people even than followed the 
heroic act of which I have just spoken. 

Now it would be more than useless, it would be silly, for me to 
attempt to give you any instruction on narcotics: you know more 
about them in a minute than I would learn in a long time. The only 
thing I can say is that my sympathy is with your fight most, vigor- 
ously. I do know something about the liquor end of it in this State 
of Pennsylvania. I ean speak from a direct, clear-cut personal ex- 
perience. I know what that end of the poisoning of humanity amounts 
to and what it means not only to the people who get poisoned, lmt 
to the f amili es of those people, ami the commonwealths as well as the 
cities in which they live, and, in knowing what this all means, I get 
something of a conception of what the scope and swing of your work 
is. You are just beginning. I wish you, and I wish you from the 
heart, great success in carrying on your work. 

I wish it might have been possible. Captain Hobson, to make that 
Proc lama tion you wanted me to make, perhaps l owe you this explana- 
tion for not making a Proclamation as Governor calling attention to 
the Conference: my difficulty was that one of my predecessors not 
very long ago used to write at least three Proclamations a week (or 
at least it seems to me as I look back over the time not far gone it 
was that many), with the result that the People of Pennsylvania have 
come to attach less importance to a Proclamation of the Governor 
than they do to anything else, and I have undertaken to avoid Procla- 
mations long enough to at least retrieve some of the respect to which 
a gubernatorial Proclamation may be entitled, and that is the reason 
I have made no Proclamation for you. I can do you more good some 
other way. 

That, friends, — and you want no long speech from me- is about 
what I wanted to say. I-et me in closing express my keen apprecia- 
tion of your presence here and my genuine wishes for your success in 
the task which has far more to do with the future of the human nwv 
than the average man in the street even imagines. 

Many thanks for your courtesy and attention, and a very warm 
welcome to the State of Pennsylvania. 

Director General Owrns : I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
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value the proclamation issued from the lips of the Chief Magistrate of 
the State of Pennsylvania more than any proclamation he could have 
penned in approval of this Conference. His presence here with the 
record of his life devoted to causes of this character gives a pledge of 
interest and benediction to this Conference as it enters on its inaugu- 
ral session. 

We will ask the General Secretary of the Conference, the President 
of the International Narcotic Education Association, Captain Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson, to make the 

RESPONSE TO HIS EXCELLENCY, THE GOVERNOR 

Secretary General ITobkon: Mr. Chairman, Governor Pincliot, 
Doctor Davis, and Fellow Members of the Conference: I have been 
very deeply touched myself by the gracious words of both speakers 
and the warmth of the wholly inspiring welcome they have extended 
to us. 1 cannot help but feel very happy at seeing my old friend, 
Governor Pinchot, again. However, I felt a little embarrassed when 
he referred to an incident down in the Spanish-Ameriean War — a very 
little incident in a very little war very long ago : a painted ship on a 
painted ocean, — sandwiched in between two great wars where the boys 
would get up before breakfast and do more fighting by sun-up than 
we did in the whole Spanish War put together. The only thing I 
can say on our behalf is that we tried to show the spirit that our 
fathers had shown and the younger generation has also recently shown. 

Governor Pinchot, the delegates of the First World Conference on 
Narcotic Education are grateful to you for your gracious words of 
welcome. We are proud that our Conference is being held in Phil- 
adelphia ami in the State of Pennsylvania, centers of the beginnings 
of so many historical movements. We are proud to open our proceed- 
ings on the opening of the Seaquicentennial celebration of American 
Independence, but wo do not believe that all important historic events 
have been monopolized by the past; we believe that this Conference 
will prove an historical event to be celebrated through the ages, and 
we pledge our cooperation to help maintain Philadelphia’s record in 
the future and to see that the First Millennium celebration in 292(5 of 
the World Conference on Narcotic Education shall be held in Phil- 
adelphia. 

We thrill to the vibrations of happiness that are in the air in the 
rejoicings of our people and other peoples celebrating release from 
political bondage, but political bondage is not the worst form of 
human bondage. There arc probably today more than ten times as 
many slaves to habit-forming narcotic drugs in the world than there 
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ever were chattel slaves in the past. Narcotic drugs arc the specific 
and swift causes of degeneracy and impair and destroy the very scat 
of those attributes upon which all the institutions of freedom and 
civilization must rest, and the blow goes so deep that it strikes at the 
germ plasm of the species and impairs and destroys its power of pro- 
creation. 

The profits that spread human slavery in the past were small indeed 
compared to the vast profits that are now driving this latter slavery 
into the tissues of mankind. A constitution was established on this 
spot that has stood as a charter of liberty through more than a cen- 
tury. We are now producing a constitution which we believe will 
maintain the foundations upon which the former constitution must 
rest and, under the providence of God and the power <>i truth, will 
prove to be the Magna Cliarta for humanity through the ages to come. 

I again assure you of the deep appreciation of the delegates of this 
Conference, and take this occasion to thank you for the helpful as- 
sistance you have given as a member of the Conference Committee. 
We know that we can claim, in the future as wo have in the past, tins 
help of your talents whatever high position you may yet hold, and in 
the name of the Conference I thank you for your kind address of 
welcome. 

Director General Owens: Before resolving this Conference into a 
Committee of the Whole and having Captain Hobson assume the 
Chair, may we have brief inspirational responses in open forum from 
the floor of the Conference? 

INSPIRATIONAL RESPONSES 

Miss Sara Graham-Mulhall: Mr. Chairman and General Secre- 
tary: We are opening the World Conference on Narcotic Education 
near Independence Hall, during Independence week, and on tin* Scs- 
quieentennial anniversary of the very day that our forefathers through 
their crusade of education for political freedom, through that world- 
awakening Declaration of Independence proclaimed to the world our 
purposes and it seems to me very fitting indeed that our activity hi 
the cause of humanity should inaugurate hero and now for, to me, we 
are entering our work in that same spirit of crusade that our ancestors 
and forefathers had. 

Really I was impressed with the statistician’s reference to the num- 
ber of people who are enslaved. Perhaps w« do not all realize tlui 
enormity of this slavery. We are setting forth in this Conferenoo to 
liberate many more millions, many, many more millions, than sought 
political freedom just one hundred and fifty yearn ago and many 
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more millions of human beings than were emancipated by Abraham 
Lincoln. In China alone we have five drug addicts for every one 
citizen of the three million American colonists who started their 
crusade for the Declaration of Independence. India has teeming mil- 
lions of drug addicts, just because they did not have world education 
before and we, in our own country here have, some say, three hun- 
dred thousand, others one hundred and ten thousand, but the report 
of the Treasury Department made in 1919 stated that we had from 
one million to four million drug addicts in this country. 

It is remarkable, the rapidity with which this scourge has spread. 
In 1878 there is the record of the first case that was ever arrested and 
then in examining the books, the court records, we find that whole 
families had been arrested and this led to a very drastic law being en- 
acted, but even then, in Han Francisco opium-smoking was permitted 
and not alone one member of the community was indulging in it, but 
whole families: fathers, mothers and children; that is the danger of 
opium, cocaine and morphine — the people closely associated with it, 
the father giving it to his child, after an operation for instance; the 
husband to the wife, and so on, until the entire family have become 
addicted to the use of the narcotic poison. It does not seem possible 
that the white man would become enslaved in this fashion; those men 
of the eastern countries, of course, have yielded and succumbed to 
it and there are millions in India particularly who are enslaved to it, 
hut the white man seems to be an entity that is rising up now in his- 
tory rebelling against this form of human slavery. 

Of course, it seems to me the only thing to do is to take away this 
drug and remove all possibility of any narcotic gutting into the hands 
of our children. 

I believe that if the Magna Charta of protection can he initiated 
here in this room today, in this sacred citadel of past history, where 
the great fight was made and the shrine of the Liberty bell is, the 
work that Captain Hobson has done will go forward; it will, if we 
bow ou.r heads and hopefully insist that it shall go forward, that it 
must go forward until there is no human being bound by the shackles 
of this addiction. There is no human being today so enslaved as the 
narcotic drug addict and I do not believe tire American people realise 
the seriousness of the narcotic drug situation in their own country. 
We have a much more serious condition because of the high power of 
alkaloids, a power so serious that the addicts. Captain Hobson, are 
taking not smalt doses but big doses, fifty and twenty grains and, in 
some instances in my official work in New York City, I have met with 
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addicts who took one hundred and fifty grains each day — enough to 
poison every person in this room. 

Doctor Walter W. Hubbard : My heart is thrilled at the magnitude 
of this task. It is a wonderful problem, weighted with great possibil- 
ities. You are asked and I am asked to perform sacrifice to bring men 
from their despair ; the strong must bear the infirmities of the weak. 
That is a moral obligation that comes to every man: if you are strong 
in body you must make up for those weak in body; if you are strong 
in mind you must make up for those who are weak in mind; if you are 
strong in will and in spirit you must compliment or supplement all 
that is lacking in humanity. 

This is a very great problem and it is augmented by a bad environ- 
ment, just as a man sealed in a wine vat without tasting; so 1 remind 
you that it is the secret, unknown, unseen, influences of society that 
are the great menaces to us. I have seven children, and never felt 
so strongly the peril of this great menace as I did today when I spoke 
to the two younger boys : “Did you ever see anyone use dope ?” I asked. 
“Do any of the boys of your acquaintance use dope ?” It was a search- 
ing question, and I realized the fact that my boys were no safer than 
any other boys, and all the sons and daughters of humanity must 
face this secret evil, perhaps when father and mother are away, totally 
unconscious of the great peril that comes to them at that moment 
when the first opportunity is presented to take of that which means 
their destruction, body and soul. So, I will say to you that 1 feel and 
I know you feel we must make sacrifices for the rest. 

I feel very strongly on this subject, but 1 will say to you we have 
a wonderful example in the Founder of Christianity who in the great- 
est tragic moment of His life refused the stupefying potion that He 
might go into the unknown land of artificial life relieved of Hitt agony 
and suffering. The easier way was not always tin* right way, nor tilt! 
best. 

You and I have our senses keen and our minds alert, and our hearts 
awakened to the great needs of humanity. So for that reason you 
and I must never cease in our work of protecting the addict* of nar- 
cotics. 

I am heartily in favor of this tremendous work and am cognizant 
of this enormous problem, and I ask you all to join together now and 
decide that as long as life shall last we shall devote ourselves, as 
far as opportunity and time permit, and our energy, consistent with 
our other activities to this terrible iniquity and hope that the time 
will come when every civilized nation on the face of the earth shall 
by its legal enactment discourage and, if possible, absolutely eradicate 
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this terrible evil from our midst, that evil now working in secret and 
devastating humanity. 

Director General Owens: We are glad that Doctor Hubbard has 
spoken these personal words as to our responsibility to the childhood 
of the nation, and our responsibility to the home. We thank Doctor 
Hubbard, too, for his personal appeal for our reconsecration to the 
task that is ours. This cause is primarily one of education. In this 
city in the past few days the National Education Association held 
its sessions and, if Mrs. Bradford, State Superintendent of Education 
of Colorado, is here, we should be glad to hear from her. 

Mrs. Mary 0. Bradford: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I just 
came in. I do not know what note has been struck, but it sounds to 
me like a consecration meeting against a warfare as deadly as that 
on at this present moment. We need consecration. The world at 
present seems to have sunken into a very spirit of self-indulgence 
and, side by side with that, is a groat spiritual impulse to try to re- 
turn things to some scheme of self-service. As a school-woman, I 
am kind of proud of myself, the official mother of three hundred 
thousand children — that ought to please Teddy Roosevelt; I am proud 
of that and I feel there is a deadly menace for the children of the land 
as well as the adults of the land, so anything I can do, either in my 
official position or personally, I shall feel glad to do. We must re- 
member, all of us, that “lie who loses his life surely finds it,” and 
if we lose it in service we will find it in the realization of accomplished 
good. 

Director General Owens: In this further personal reference to this 
matter of the childhood of Colorado, I remember the story of a great 
orator, who, addressing a large gathering at the dedication of a great 
institution, said, despite their cost, “the. structure of this great uni- 
versity, its apparatus, its buildings, its professors and everything con- 
nected with it," it is “all worth while if it will save just one boy.” 
And, when the ceremonies were over, many people gathered about the 
orator, and said, some of them : “Hurely you do not mean that,” and 
he replied: “Yes, if that boy were my boy.” 

So, the keynote is one of Education. 

But, further, we have here represented in our international pro- 
gram those who come from other lands and we will ask if the repre- 
sentative of the United States of Mexico, appointed to represent his 
government in this World Conference, will speak a brief message from 
Latin America. 

Don Basilic Bulnkk; Mr. Chairman, I -adieu and Gentlemen, I 
thank you very much for your courtesy in asking me to speak to you 
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today. I do not wish to take up your time as we have many things 
to do. 

I have many things to tell you in regard to narcotic legislation 
in my country, with statistics, and so forth, but I am not prepared to 
do that at length today; these will be presented during the course of 
our transactions. 

Allow me now to congratulate you on the celebration today of the 
Fourth of July, the birthday of this great nation, and allow me to 
congratulate you on having chosen this day for the inauguration of 
this World Conference which is of such tremendous importance to 
the morals and education of the peoples of the world. 

I thank you very much. 

Director General Owkns: The speaker who litis responded for Latin 
America speaks for not only the United States of Mexico hut for 
twenty Latin American Republics. The inspiring thought that, came 
to me as I heard his words was that each of these Latin American 
Republics has laid out its own Declaration of Independence based on 
our own as adopted here in the great City of Philadelphia; each of 
these Republics to the south of us wrote out its Constitution based in 
large measure, on the organic law of the United Htaf.es of North 
America. 

So I express the hope, as 1 surrender the gavel to the Secretary 
General, that the Latin Republics may catch the fire of the sessions 
of this World Conference cm Narcotic Education and that our or- 
dained Constitution may be a model for adoption in all lands to the 
south, and that our hemisphere may find a unification in the carry- 
ing forward of this great program of education. 

Captain. Hobson, the Secretary General of the World Conference 
on Narcotic Education, will now assume the chair, 

General Secretary Hobbon: The Conference, under this rules and 
procedure adopted, now resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
for consideration of reports and papers from committees. 

General Committee No. 1 not being ready to report, I will call on 
Committee No. 2; that report, also, will come in later. Pajama under 
this committee are now in order. 

The first paper on the program is by Commissioner Frederick A. 
Wallis, Department of Correction, New York City. The commis- 
sioner is very busy today, presiding over a great conference of which 
he is the head; he can not be here but will attend a later mission and 
address us. Hia paper will be read and discussed by Doctor John II. 
O'Connor, a member of his staff who has treated between twenty and 
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thirty thousand narcotic drug addicts — more than any other man who 
ever lived. 

The Chair takes great pleasure in now presenting to the Conference 
Doctor John M. O’Connor, Chief Medical Officer, Department of 
Correction, New York City, who will present and discuss the paper. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY OP DRUG ADDICTION 

By Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, 

Commissioner of Correction, New York City 

Doctor O’Connor : Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, I heard Captain 
Hobson say a few moments ago that the Spanish-American War was 
more or less a painted ship on a painted ocean. lie belittled the war. 
Before he gets through with this battle, he will know he has been in 
a war. 

I am conscious, indeed, of a very great honor in being asked to 
read this paper for Commissioner Wallis. The commissioner is a 
big man in every way and it is hard to find a man big enough to fit 
in his shoes. I am very sorry he is not here today so you might hear 
him, but you will get a chance, I think, on the eighth and I know you 
will he immensely impressed. 

This paper of the commissioner's is really a summation of data re- 
ceived from questionnaires that were sent out all over the country by 
a special committee composed of Hon. John W. Davis of New York, 
Hon. Robert Lansing of Washington, Hon. John Q. Tilson, Floor 
Leader of the House of Representatives, and Commissioner Wallis. 
There are some very pertinent things that are found in this summa- 
tion. 

I will read the paper and discuss it as I go along, with your per- 
mission. 

The commissioner says : “After a careful study of the questionnaires 
forwarded from the various penal and correctional institutions, it is 
with regret that I must state that so many institutions have so few 
available records of data of drug cases which they have received. 

“We have received one hundred and thirty-six questionnaires of 
which eight-two have no records available. Thirteen have incomplete 
and almost useless records. Twenty-three have fairly good records. 
Wo have received records from seven United States attorneys, two hav- 
ing no records available, two others having few records available. 
We have heard from six United States judges, three having records 
and three having no records. 
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“Erom police chiefs no records available, and records from one 
United States marshal. The records quoted are covering two Fed- 
eral prisons, six State prisons, four penitentiaries, nine county jails 
and two training schools. 

“The questionnaires received cover a field of forty-three states and 
eighty cities. Only seventeen states and twenty-three cities give any- 
thing like satisfactory answers. 

“While these figures in the incomplete state show a great number of 
addicts in the institutions, we find by our own experience that a very 
large number of inmates in all institutions are addicts, although no 
record has been kept as to the extent of them in most institutions. 
In fact, an addict cannot be told from another except in instances 
where withdrawal symptoms are showing. 

“While the records from the institutions shown place morphine as 
the leading drug, yet from actual experience we know that heroin is 
the drug most commonly used and which is mostly sought after.” 

I might add that the single thing all these records show is that 
morphine is the leading drug used, yet shows a terrific indifference 
throughout the country to drug addiction ; people seem to he asleep 
on the question so they are completely ignorant of it. 

Now, if they are ignorant of the situation, and I believe they are, 
I think the answer to that undoubtedly is one that you can all draw 
yourselves. There is going to be no stopping of this evil until the peo- 
ple are educated to realize that it is an evil and until they are edu- 
cated to realize what a terrific menace it is. 

At the present time people say of a drug addict: “OH, take him up 
to the doctor and get him cured.” That is the end of it and everybody 
forgets it 

Unfortunately, the doctors cannot cure it. The medical profession 
has nothing to offer. 

Let me add that the medical profession when they find a disease 
that they cannot cure, although they know the pathology and the 
causes of it, they go out into the general community and they teach 
the people not to fool with cures but to prevent the thing before a cure 
is necessary. That, I believe, is the keynote to the whole cure of 
the drug addict. 

The commissioner continues: “By the questionnaire we find that 
under the question, the motive for using drugs, is mostly desire, and 
the origin of the addiction is by suggestion.” 

I am reminded at the present time of a by-word or a sort of a slogan 
going out throughout the country, and our young people find much 
joy in using it, to their detriment of course: “I will try anything 
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once.” That is what the drug addict before he becomes a drug addict 
says to the peddler. Generally there is some conversation such as 
this: “I am feeling rotten today.” The peddler will say: "Take a 
shot of this and you will be fine/’ and the victim says, “Sure, I will 
try anything once.” That once is enough. 

The commissioner continues : “We find that the average age of the 
addict is 27 years, and the age when addiction began is placed at 20 
years. 

“I am submitting herewith a report of the drug cases received at 
the Workhouse, Welfare Island, from the year 1918 to 1925, inclusive. 
We find we have had 8,363 for violation of narcotic laws and ordi- 
nances; 4,801 for addicts who have presented themselves and requested' 
the cure.” 

Now let us pause and go into that a little more fully. Four thou- 
sand eight hundred and one addicts in those few years presenting 
themselves for a cure, voluntarily, might lead you to think that there 
is an effort among the drug addicts themselves to go off the drug. 
There are a few exceptions to these and some really and honestly 
want to get off the drug, but the majority that have come under my 
observation have been men who were either shamed into it by their 
family or by their wives or sweethearts, or acted due to the fact that 
the drug was costing them so much money and there were no people 
round about to semi back to get it for them, and they came for a cure in 
order to reduce expenses. One other reason I found was the fact that 
when these people were using enormous doses they got absolutely no 
pleasure out of it. There is no kick in it; they have to take it to re- 
lieve themselves of most excruciating pain. That is why they take 
these doses, but when they are off the drug and get back to the quar- 
ter of a grain, go back again to the first quarter-grain, they get 
pleasurable excitement out of it. Those are the natural reasons. So, 
don’t let that idea of four thousand and eight hundred and one vol- 
untary commitments lead you to believe that there is a movement 
among drug addicts themselves to get out of the habit. There is no 
such movement. 

The report continues: '“5,562 were arrested for selling the drug.” 

1 want to say right now that I think one great benefit would be 
to attempt to have legislation enacted so that the drug peddler should 
be given a minimum sentence of ten years in jail. I do not know any 
one criminal that is worse. A murderer kills one man, possibly two 
if somebody gets in his road, maybe five, but with cocaine, heroin 
or morphine, a peddler is killing them by the thousand and why he 
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does not get ten years in jail instead of one year in Atlanta is some 
thing I cannot see. I think that ought to be pressed. 

Further, the commissioner says: “1,945 received the cure the firs 
time; 2,856 had received the cure more than once; 1,278 had been re 
ceived for some other reason, either misdemeanor or felony, prior t< 
having applied for the cure. 

“You will note that the figures showing the number of persons 
received in the different years with the percentage of the total num- 
ber of persons received in the institution start in 1918, with 5% pui 
cent of the total number received at the institution; in 1919, 8 per 
cent of the total; in 1920, 18 per cent of the total, and in 1921, 23 
per cent of the total. This is the peak year. From this it declines to 
19 % per cent in 1923; 17 per cent in 1933; 13 per cent in 1924, 
and 11% per cent in- 1925. This decline can be accounted for in vari- 
ous ways. 

“First, the rigid discipline maintained in our institutions cause a 
great many to leave the city for parts unknown where supervision 
is not so strict. Again, it may be due to the repeal of the New York 
State Drug Act, which took place in May, 1921, which left New York 
State without any laws or ordinances upon which to arrest for using, 
possessing or selling narcotics. 

“On July 28, 1921, the Board of Health issued a Hanitary ( lode, 
Section 133 (for possessing or selling) and 135 (for drug treatment), 
under which all arrests and commitments have been made to the 
present day, giving the addicts or sellers the freedom of the rest of 
the State with immunity, as the Sanitary Code is purely for tho city 
of Few York. This has now been overcome, however, by Chapter 
650, Laws of 1926, called the Gibbs Law, under which any person 
using, possessing or selling drugs may be committed to a correctional 
institution not to exceed one year- This is a state wido law, to take 
effect September 1, 1926, and these figures deal only with those per- 
sons committed for using, possessing or selling drugs, hut we find that 
about 60 per cent of all the inmates of our institutions have used, or 
are using, or were connected with drugs at some time or other. While 
the report shows 4,801 cases received for treatment in the eight years 
covered by the report, possibly another 4,0(10 canes received for other 
offenses than drugs were found to be suffering from drug addiction 
and had to be given treatment at the cost to New York t'ity of over 
two and one-half million dollars in these eight years. 

“It is a known fact that over oue-half of the crime today would 
be eliminated if it were not for the use of drugs. In moat of our 
recent hold-up and robbery cases in New York, we find that the bur- 
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glars when apprehended admitted that they took coke to fortify them- 
selves to commit the crime.” 

This is common knowledge among people who have anything to 
do with prisons or questioning drug addicts. They will all tell you 
before they commit a crime or before they got up to make a speech 
they would like to fortify themselves against nervousness and they 
do go out and load up on drugs. 

I know of one instance particularly and I was thinking of it coming 
down in the train. I had an orderly in the hospital, not so very long 
ago, by the name of John, known as “Bum Rogers.” He and two 
other fellows left one night without permission. This fellow used to 
be, in the early days some years ago when I first met him over there, 
a sneak-thief, an ordinary, oh, craving sort of a fellow. Only three 
or four days ago, it is reported, that he in company with five or six 
other men, walked into one of our prominent hospitals in New York 
City, Roosevelt Hospital by the way, and took ten thousand dollars 
of narcotic drugs. A few days afterwards he, in company with six 
or seven others, rode into Merck’s plant and took away all the drugs, 
heroin, morphine and cocaine that they could carry in a truck. 

I said some years ago when the question of curtailing the growth of 
the poppy was brought up and somebody said it should be curtailed 
as much as possible, to bring it to the lowest amount of production 
necessary for legitimate use by physicians, sometimes when I think of 
the character of ibis drug and think of these drug-crazed criminals, 
.1 begin to wonder if that were limited to that extent who would get 
the drugs? Would it be the physicians or “Bum Rogers” who would 
go and take it? 

Now, it has been said that drug addiction does not produce crime. 
I am strongly of the opinion that it does. 

The commissioner continues: 

“The number of addicts received for violation of other than nar- 
cotic laws and regulations, according to our questionnaire, in 1917 was 
.188; in 1919 it was 238; in 1921, it was 344; in 1923 it was 473; 
and in 1 925 it waa 983. There is a steady increase and at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

“The nuratwr of addicts received for highway robbery, hold-up, bur- 
glary, larceny, and homicide in 1917 was 77 ; in 1919 it was 79 ; in 
1921 it was 91 ; in 1823 it was 298; and in 1923 it was 521 ” 

Now, this is the direct result of a type of man who has criminal 
instincts, who is goaded into being a murderer or hold-up man by the 
use of heroin. 

You might say: “Well, abolish the heroin and that will be the end 
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of it because, really, the morphiaist has never acted in that bad light.” 
The unfortunate part of that is that heroin can be made from mor- 
phine in fifteen minutes down in your cellar, and there are plenty 
of people who are supposed to be good, respectable people who are 
perfectly willing to teach the drug addict how to make heroin. 

Now, as I said before in Washington, we are governed by love or 
fear, or perhaps a smattering of both. If wo have been fortunate 
enough to pick out parents who would educate us so that wo would 
know the finer things in life and love to do the correct thing because 
it is right, we do not need to worry about our own lives or whether 
we will become drug addicts or not, because we have learned our 
lessons and have developed within ourselves the self-discipline. 

It has been remarked here this afternoon that this seems to be 
an age of self-indulgence. I want to say, that, particularly, that is 
the man or woman who becomes a drug addict, tho self-indulgent 
individual. There is no other type. They come from all walks of 
life, but the man who is the self-indulgent type, or the woman, fall 
very easy a prey to drug addiction. 

Now, you have a country that is absolutely asleep to the evil of 
drug-addiction; absolutely ignorant of it so that these drug peddlers 
can go in and out everywhere. There is no protection to our children 
at all. 

Curiosity is born of ignorance; it can be nothing else. I would 
not walk around that post to see what was behind it unless I did not 
know what was behind it. So, education is going to take away from 
the people the curiosity as to what might happen if they take a “shot.” 

The medical profession has nothing to offer you in the way of & 
cure, and that is in spite of the many so-called cures that have been 
put on the market. If there were any cure I think I should know 
something about it, because I have tried them all. This is a terrific 
admission for the doctors to make, but there are a lot of diseases at 
the present time they know nothing about, nor do they know how 
to cure them, but, as I said before, when they run up against a prob- 
lem of that kind they go out and teach the people how to avoid the 
disease rather than try to cure it after they get it. 

If I had studied drug addiction as broadly twelve years ago as 
I see it today, if I had had the vision then that you people have bow, 
there would be no need for this conference. And, as Captain Hobson 
said concerning the millennium being held in Philadelphia, l am 
quite confident that the meeting will be nothing else than the gather- 
ing in. thanksgiving, for this idling will surely be accomplished. 

The Commissioner continues in his paper: “I might cits a qu«s- 
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tionnaire received from San Quentin Prison, a State prison in Cali- 
fornia, in which a boy twenty years old began to use drugs and 
peddle them. His story is very pathetic. A report from Atlanta is 
very illuminating, as it gives the per cent on hand at the present 
time, showing the number of drug addicts received from the various 
States, giving New York as 23 per cent, the next highest, Ohio, giving 
19 per cent; Georgia with 7 per cent; Tennessee with 6 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Maryland, and Louisiana with 4 per 
cent each; Alabama at 3 per cent, and Kentucky and the District of 
Columbia with 2 per cent; Florida l l /j per cent; while Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Missippi show 1 per cent of the prison population at Atlanta. 

“As a groat many of the institutions in sending us questionnaires 
without any information state, it is due to lack of help in the insti- 
tutions, or that improper records have been kept. I believe that it 
can be overcome. It is due more to the lack of knowledge of the 
proper procedure than to the lack of either help or time, and I have 
therefore prepared a questionnaire which I will submit for considera- 
tion and recommendation, that this, or a similar one be printed and 
forwarded to all penal and correctional institutions throughout the 
world so that whenever a drug case, or drug addict, is received, the 
individual will he questioned and this form filled out with a dupli- 
cate, one to remain at the institution for their record, and one to he 
forwarded to the General Committee on Data on Narcotic Drug Ad- 
diction and Criminology of the World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation, through the Secretariat. These histories could be tabulated 
and the victims, as well as the rest of humanity, can be saved by 
heeding the lesson learned by these histories, and a clearer knowledge 
of the situation which would tench us how to combat the evil, remedy 
the condition, and make the future more secure, could be had. 


Institution City and State Number 

Name 

Sex 

Age 

Where were you born? 

Color 

Religion 

Where was your mother Item? 

Where was your father born? 

At what age Aid you begin to use drugs? 

In what dty did you begin to use drugs? 

What wa* your occupation at that time? 

What kind of drugs did you use first? 

What kind of drug do you use now? 

What la the largest amount of drugs you used per day? 

Why did you begin to use drugs? 

How many time* have you tteen arrested? 

For what offense*? 

Have you ever taken the cure? 
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How many times? 

What cure? 

When? 

Have you ever been committed to a penal or a correctional in- 
stitution? 

How many times? 

What institution? 

For what offences? 

Remarks : 

Date 

General Secretary Hobson: The Doctor struck two notes that im- 
pressed me : He did not hide the truth — he stated it squarely but 
he did bring a note of optimism and of victory. The Chair takes 
occasion to announce that he has appointed Doctor 0 Connor chair- 
man of General Committee No. 2, on Data. We are a little behind 
in our schedules for obvious reasons, and two more papers are on this 
afternoon’s program. Since all papers are open to discussion, 1 
would ask that authority be granted to the Chair to revert to this 
paper for discussion when we can give it the time it deserves. 

Dr. L. A. Higley : I so move. 

Mia s Sara Graham-Muliiall : I second the motion. 

(The. question was put and the motion was unanimously adopted.) 

General Secretary Hobson: We are fortunate in having with us 
two other members of the staff of Commissioner Wallis of New York, 
who know what they are discussing. One of the members is a scien- 
tific man and has combined direct experience of contact with extended 
research and has accumulated more reliable and concrete statistical 
information on this subject than any man, perhaps, we have in this 
country at this time. Besides the paper he will read, this authority 
has placed at the disposal of the Conference 170 odd pages of ac- 
cumulated statistical data, organized under appropriate headings. 
This will be very valuable to our committee and to any individuals 
who wish to look more deeply into the subject, and I am hoping that 
in due course this data may be published as a public document. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing Maj. Sydney W. Brewster, 
Warden, District Prisons, New York City. 

NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTION— SOME RESULTS OF OB- 
SERVATION AND RESEARCH 

By Major S. W. Brewster, TJ. S. M. C,, Retired 
Warden, District Prisons, New York GUjf 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Delegates to the World Conference on Nar- 
cotic Education : In presenting this paper, I would like to my in the 
start that there were many phases of drug addiction which have come 
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under my personal observation and which I have not the opportunity 
in this paper to dwell upon ; there are many phases in connection with 
crime which I have not the time to dwell upon in the period allotted 
this paper. I have endeavored to avoid matters of controversy as faT as 
possible; it may be that there are some matters here which would be 
subject of controversy, however. 

The problem of narcotic drug addiction has, to a great extent, been 
obscured by the present universal interest in the national prohibition 
of alcoholic liquors. One reason for this is that practically every 
person, at some time or other in his life, comes into direct contact with 
the use! of alcohol. A large portion of the population have used alco- 
hol as a beverage and on social occasions, and sometimes for medicinal 
purposes, and in some countries of the world practically the entire 
population use wine, beer, or other alcoholic liquors as beverages; 
while very few persons, outside of sickness, or unless they are drug 
addicts, ever come into contact with narcotics or other habit-forming 
•drugs. 

A further reason is that the public does not understand or realize 
the seriousness of the problem of narcotic drug addiction. In China 
and the Orient, there has been opium smoking and addiction for cen- 
turies, but in this country drug addiction did not become a serious 
matter until about 1910, when cocaine addiction was commencing to 
become a serious factor in crime, and the first heroin addicts were 
noticed. At this time, and in the years following, seekers of notoriety, 
and others wishing to exploit themselves, made such exaggerated re- 
ports of the so-called drug menace that the public became very much 
alarmed, and then, not seeing the fire where there was so much smoke, 
calmed down again and became more or less apathetic or indifferent. 
The menace to public health and morals was there just as much as 
ever, and more deadly for not being recognized or realized. It must 
be understood that drug addiction is a secret vice, in which the drug 
addict endeavors in every way to hide his addiction from the world, 
and the very nature of the drug addiction aids him in doing this. 
Everyone recognizes a drunken man when he sees one, but with the 
drug addict there arc no outward physical signs that can bo easily 
recognized by the lay mind, except in the cases where he has taken an 
overdose or is suffering from “withdrawal” symptoms. By the expres- 
sion, “withdrawal symptoms,” I mean when the addict lias not had a 
sufficient amount of his drug to keep him in balance, or normal. 

Ninety-nine persona out of one hundred can drink alcohol in moder- 
ation during a lifetime and not become drunkards, but there is no 
such thing as moderation in the use of habit-forming drugs. In 
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other words, it is impossible to take narcotics, even a small amount, 
into the system, day after day, without, in a short time, becoming ad- 
dicted to the use of drugs, and with a constant craving for increased 
doses. It is hard for people to understand that the use of alcohol 
results in a comparatively small number becoming derelicts, while, 
with the use of drugs, every drug addict may be termed not only a 
derelict as far as society is concerned, but a potential criminal as 
well. This statement is borne out by many years'’ experience and 
observation in handling criminals, drug addicts, and inebriates of all 
descriptions in the Department of Correction, New York City. 

The Department of Correction handles more cases of drug addic- 
tion than any other similar organization in the world. We. have the 
largest drug addiction hospital, and the most complete records of 
drug cases of any institution in the country. Some years ago it was 
estimated that there were between two and four million drug addicts 
in the United States. This, in the light of present research, in gross 
exaggeration. Other estimates of the number have been as low as 
one hundred and nine thousand, and, in 1024, Colonel Nutt, Chief 
of the Narcotic Division, under the Treasury Department, estimated 
that there were approximately five hundred thousand drug addicts in 
this country. This estimate, in my mind, is more nearly correct 
than any other. That there is a large amount of drug addiction in 
the United States is clearly indicated by the reading of this letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Washington, I). 0. 

May 20, 1020. 

Hon. John W, Davis, 

Committee Chairman, 

World Conference on Narcotic Education, 

Room 192-A, House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge your circular request addressed to the 
Attorney General and enclosing forms for data hearing on the 
traffic in and use of narcotic drugs in this country. 

I regret to advise you that I find available in this Ih*part- 
ment only the following summarized data which I gladly fur- 
nish for such use as it may he to the conference : 


Fiscal year 

nm 

1025 

Criminal cases commenced during the year. * . , 
Criminal eases terminated during the year. . , . 
Convictions 

. mi 
. 4887 
. 84(14 

SIMM* 

8120 

4810 

Respectfully, 

For the Attorney General, 
0. R. 

Lohbiwo, 



Aaeiatant Attorney General. 
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It must be borne in mind that there are a very large number of 
drug peddlers who have not been caught by the Federal authorities, 
and that each one who has been caught must necessarily have supplied 
drugs to a fairly large clientele. The large number of arrests made 
by the Federal Narcotic Agents and the high percentage of convic- 
tions show great zeal and efficiency on the part of this unit, but it is 
difficult to understand why the Government is willing to spend mil- 
lions of dollars yearly and to employ the services of thousands of 
agents in enforcing prohibition, which is repugnant to a large per- 
centage of the population, when it is at the same time employing only 
about two hundred narcotic agents for the entire country to combat 
tliis menace which is much more deadly than that of alcohol. 

If the total number of addicts to alcohol and those addicts to the 
use of narcotic drugs in this country could be estimated with any ac- 
curacy I do not think you would find the alcohols were superior in 
number to those who sutler from drug addiction. 

The Treasury Department estimates that about 95 per cent of the 
drugs used illicitly in this country arc smuggled in, and in all of the 
large cities, and most of the smaller cities, the drug traffic is so well 
organized that the procuring of drugs illegally is only a matter of 
dollars and cents. We learn of drug raids in which thousands of 
dollars’ worth of drugs arc confiscated, yet within a few hours a fresh 
supply is ready and the prices in the illicit drug market are hardly 
affected. It is even reported that some of the habit-forming drugs 
are now being manufactured synthetically in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

By all means, the Government should take more drastic measures 
in its war against the illegal drug traffic. This, however, will not 
solve the narcotic drug problem. While the sale of habit-forming 
drugs illegally may he minimized, it cannot be entirely eradicated be- 
cause of the ease by which these drugs can be smuggled and the large 
profits of the traffic. It is necessary that a campaign of education bo 
instituted, showing without exaggeration the menace to health and 
morals of indulgence in this insidious and deadly evil. 

About thirty or forty years ago, when prohibition commenced to 
be a real issue, an educational campaign was started against the ruse 
of alcohol, and this educational campaign in school physiologies and 
works on hygiene undoubtedly was one of the most important factors 
in the final passing of the Eighteenth Amendment 

Tim effects of drug addiction are infinitely worse than those of 
alcohol addiction, yet the textbooks in our schools are woefully lack- 
ing in subject matter bearing on narcotics. Some of the textbooks 
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most widely read in schools and high schools throughout the United 
States contain nothing whatever upon the subject of opiates, others 
only a few passing remarks. While it is not thought necessary to de- 
vote undue space in textbooks to the subject of narcotics, a chapter 
in which one would get a fair conception of the effects of opiates and 
cocaine and other narcotics on the system seems, in view of the wide- 
spread drug addiction today, which is constantly reaching out for 
new victims, to be imperative. This information should not be too 
technical, exaggerated, or sensational, but should he put forth in 
clear, concise language which a child can readily understand. 

A knowledge of the effects on the human system of habit-forming 
drugs, and the fact that indulgence is inevitably followed by drug 
addiction, will undoubtedly provide a safeguard for many a young man 
and woman. They will not accept suggestions of those who are ad- 
dicted, or of those who are engaged in the illicit Hale of drugs, to use 
these drugs to secure relief from any temporary ache or pain, nor 
through curiosity will they experiment with the supposedly pleasur- 
able effects. 

In the popular mind there is a great deal of mystery concerning 
narcotic drugs — opium, cocaine, hasheesh, et cetera — and this is due 
to a lack of real knowledge on the subject, ami also to the effects of 
certain works of literature which have thrown a kind of glamour or 
romance over the subject. The imagination plays a large part in 
this, and strange and bizarre conceptions of the Orient contribute 
in making it seem more mysterious than ever. 

Although heroin is the leading and moat dangerous drug of ad- 
diction at the present time, it is not mentioned in the school text- 
books by more than one or two authorities, and only half a dozen or 
less inform the student that the habitual use of narcotics makes physi- 
cal wrecks, lowers the will power and moral sense, and that its use 
calls for increasing doses, and that it results in an almost unbreakable 
habit Treatment of the subject in these school books pertains more 
to their use as medicines or as drugs which may cause acute poisoning, 
and little attention is paid to their abuse as habit-forming narcotics 
which will cause physical and mental and moral deterioration te 
those who become, knowingly or unknowingly, addicted to their use, 
as well as untold suffering, sorrow, and degradation. Even in high 
schools, students may not get even meager instruction regarding nar- 
cotics and their use and abuse; in grammar schools a course in physi- 
ology and hygiene is not offered and, even when the subject is taught, 
it is not always compulsory. But few universities and college# give 
entrance credit for work done in physiology and hygiene in high 
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school, a fact which discourages schools from offering these subjects 
and students from taking them. 

The necessity of physiology and hygiene in our schools is of para- 
mount importance, a fact which has become recognized more and 
more. The children in our schools of today will be the fathers and 
mothers of the next generation, and each generation shows improve- 
ment on the past. It is for this reason that the teaching of physi- 
ology and hygiene in our schools today should take a more important 
place in the curriculum, and as a part of this course all essential facts 
in reference to narcotics and drug addiction should be taught. The 
average citizen of the United States has not received a high school 
education, and those who have made a study of drug addiction know 
that the average citizen is not well informed on the evils of drug ad- 
diction. Although there has been considerable agitation in the daily 
press, a number of articles appearing in various magazines, some of 
which are of an extremely sensational character, little specific knowl- 
edge; as to the causes of narcotic drug addiction have been given, nor 
much information as to the solution of this most important problem. 

Education of the people through the schools is one of the most 
important measures in combating the narcotic drug menace. Public 
opinion, when aroused, not only in this country, but in all countries, 
will solve, or cause fit he solved, this question or any other question 
of like importance. Every State in the Union should provide for 
compulsory instruction, not only in physiology and hygiene in the 
public; schools, hut such instruction should include; the necessary infor- 
mation on tin* dangers of the drug evil. A famous diplomat once said : 
“You must put. into the; schools what you would have in the, life of 
the nation a generation later.” Truer words have seldom been spoken. 
Public opinion is formulated by education, and the most important 
weapon we have today is a campaign of education, not only for the 
children but for the parents as well, upon the evils and menace which 
lie in the narcotic problem. Public opinion, aroused in this country 
and extending to the other civilized countries of the globe, will be 
the most important factor in securing the necessary agreement among 
the nations for prohibiting the production of opium, except in amounts 
necessary for legitimate medical and scientific purjKises, and at the 
same time, education will teach not only this generation, but succeed- 
ing generations, the evil effects of the use of opiates ami their deriva- 
tives, and the danger of their use when not taken under strict medical 
supervision. 

We, advocating a campaign of education, lay stress on the length 
of time, probably many years, Imfore any international agreement on 
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limiting tlie production of opium and its derivatives, could really 
become effective; that the only way, in view of the difficulties already 
encountered, by which an international agreement may be effected, 
is through education of the people and, in this way, influencing world 
public opinion. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to secure Slate and National 
legislation, because composing units of civil government, are or- 
ganized, but an entirely different situation exists where nations of 
the earth are considered; and any proposition which is aimed at par- 
ticular nations cannot help but be opposed from the start. Inter- 
national reduction in armament affects all loading nations alike, 
and for this reason none can take offense, but attempts to limit the 
agricultural production of a few nations will meet with the keenest 
opposition, and the present movement to limit the world’s supply of 
opium and coca leaves injects only a new subject of disagreement 
between the nations of the world. 

Those advocating a campaign of education, while favoring strict law 
enforcement, know that, even under the strictest measures, as soon as 
one drug peddler is induced to quit his nefarious business, through 
fear or by being sent to prison, another immediately lakes his place. 
It is certain that hut few of those connected with this vile trade, and 
reaping large profits therefrom, can he induced to discontinue the 
illicit drug business through mere persuasion. I quite agree with 
Doctor O’Connor that the minimum term for any person found 
selling narcotic drugs illegally should he at least ten years. 

It is not only the school children and people generally who should 
be taught the effects of opiates and drug addiction, hut the medical 
profession itself should be induced to inform itself on many points 
which oven authorities on this most pressing subject admit, they do 
not understand, and which systematic laboratory research, similar to 
work done on other diseases, would undoubtedly develop. 

At this time I am studying a caws that came to my observation a 
little while ago, the case of a girl nineteen or twenty years of age, 
a sister-in-law of one of our Catholic chaplains. This girl- -and 
there are many similar cases — was visiting a friend one day in her 
apartment and complained of having a headache; the friend, if you 
might call this other party such, said: “I have something here that 
will fix you up in a minute; put a little of it on your thumb-nail nud 
sniff it.’’ She objected at first, and mid it was rather a queer way 
to take it, and tho “friend” said: “It is the same tiling as you would 
do with menthol when you inhale it,” bo she finally tried it and, 
naturally, the drug reacted and she felt better. The headache paused. 
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A few days later the same thing happened, and from then on it con- 
tinued until it was only a short time before this girl became a drug 
addict, Mho went to several private hospitals, where they tried to cure 
her of the drug addiction, hut she finally got so bad that she was 
committed to one of our institutions. 

That is only one ol a number of cases that came under my personal 
observation, and if this girl had known just what she was getting into 
when she tried this drug she would never have tried it. 

Many cases of drug addiction actually start in our prisons and 
penal institutions. A person may be arrested, possibly on a minor 
charge, and on his arrival in jail is naturally more or less depressed. 
One of the other prisoners sees his depression and suggests that he 
take a “snill. ’ He does, and before long is addicted to the drug. It 
is almost impossible to keep narcotic drugs out of prisons and jails. 
They are smuggled in through dishonest employees in some cases, 
and many cunning and clever artifices are used, a few of which I 
will describe a little! later. 

There is a very close* relation between narcotic-drug addiction and 
crime. Mr. Kuhne, chief of our identification bureau, will tell you 
of some world-known criminal cases and criminals, in which narcotic 
drugs played a large* part. AH drug addicts are not criminals, nor 
are* all criminals drug aelelicts, but it is true that many of the most 
revolting murelers of the last few years have been committed by per- 
sons under the influence of drugs. I might, mention the Rosenthal 
ease in Ne*w Yeirk, in which the! gunmen who did the actual shooting 
of Rosenthal were under the influence of cocaine; the Diamond case, 
in which the gunmen who did the* actual shooting were under the in- 
fluence of heroin, and were* recently electrocuted in Ming Ming priBon, 
and many other e-ases could he named. 

It is true that morphine aeleliction, generally speaking, does not 
tend towarefs the commission of crimes of violence, unless the addict 
is suffering from “withdrawal symptoms” and is ready te> commit a 
crime te» secure money to get the elrug. By that I don’t mean the 
morphine addict is not just, as liable to commit these crimes. Co- 
caine is known as a luxury among addicts, and many crimes arc com- 
mitted while under its influence. However, at the present time most 
drug addicts of the underworld, or criminal world, are heroin ad- 
dict*. Heroin, which was first made about 1KUH, was first imported 
to this country about Hint, lmt it was not until about HI.I0 that 
heroin became known as a drug of addiction. It is a derivative of 
morphine and is approximately three times as strong, and has the 
combined affect of morphine and cocaine. It produces the excitation 
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of cocaine, with the sedative effects of morphine. It is more agree- 
able to take, it is not followed by nausea, as is often the case with 
morphine, nor the marked depression afterwards. Like cocaine, it 
inflates the ego and gives an exalted idea of importance, at the same 
time dethroning all moral responsibility. Approximately 05 per cent 
of the drug addicts committed to our institutions arc uhcts of heroin, 
and the average age is probably not over twenty-five years. Home of 
them are very youthful, being only sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

The use of heroin weakens the will power and moral sense much 
more quickly than morphine or opium, and this undoubtedly makes 
a permanent cure much more difficult, while addiction develops much 
more rapidly. Heroin cuts off the sense of responsibility, and the 
moral sense, and destroys the sense of responsibilty to the herd, and 
heroin addicts will more quickly commit crimes with no sense of 
regret. Heroin is similar to cocaine in that it obliterates all sense 
of responsibility, and makes much quicker muscular reaction. Jt is 
used by criminals not only to inflate themselves so that they become 
more daring, hut because their muscular reflexions are much quicker. 
It is well known to police officers that, while in the commission of 
a crime, heroin addicts will, with no hesitancy whatsoever, shoot on 
sight, very often with fatal results. The heroin addict bus no fear 
of consequences when under the influence of the drug, and I might 
say that heroin, up to the present time, is undoubtedly the most, per- 
nicious of all habit-forming drugs. 

Up to the present time no permanent cure has been found for 
drug addiction, and, although addicts may be weaned from the drug 
and gotten into first-class physical shape, they almost invariably re- 
turn to the use of the drug when they return to their old environment, 
or when under emotional stress. In all my exjjorienee, I know of only 
half a dozen bona fide eases where the addict did not backslide; and 
I might state in that connection, in these particular eases, a few eases, 
the drug addiction had not been of very long duration and the drug 
addict had not got to the point where he was taking an enormous 
amount of the drug, as wo frequently find. 

There has been no organized scientific, medical, or public-health 
activity directed towards the clinical, pathological, and laboratory in- 
vestigation of drug addiction. It would appear that research work 
along these lines should be carried out in much the same way mi the 
research workers have done in the Rockefeller Institute, Joints Hop- 
kins, untl at other laboratories in this country and abroad, handling 
the subject in much the same manner as they have diphtheria, diabetes, 
syphilis, and cancer. 
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A dispassionate review and analysis of drug addiction from a re- 
search and laboratory standpoint would do much to influence medical 
and lay opinion. What could be learned of the pathological and 
physical facts would undoubtedly provide material for the rational 
handling of drug addiction therapeutically as well as practical edu- 
cation, not only of doctors and the medical world, but also the public. 
Even the foremost authorities on drug addiction today do not know 
just what causes the “tolerance” or immunity which drug addicts 
have for the large amounts of drugs they take. There has been con- 
siderable experimentation along these lines in (Germany and Prance, 
and to some extent in this country, but the results have not been con- 
clusive. Up to the present time, in post mortems, there have boon 
found no traces of brain or nerve deterioration, due to the use of 
opium or its derivatives. As the action of these drugs on the brain and 
nervous system is so marked, there should he physical evidences if 
wc only know' where to find iliem. A thorough study of the causes 
of drug addiction, menial and physical, and its effects and after ef- 
fects upon the human body, should lie made. This can only be done 
by laboratory methods and research work. 

As L said in the start, there are a large number of phases in the 
drug-addiction question, and particularly with reference to criminol- 
ogy, that I did not go into in this paper. 

In concluding, l will show you a few exhibits which I have brought 
to the Conference to illustrate some of the methods used in smuggling 
drugs, particularly into our institutions. I made the statement in one 
part of my paper that it was very difficult to keep narcotic drugs out 
of our institutions. It is. Only recently wc have had a drug raid in 
the Tombs Prison, as a result of which two keepers were indicted and 
wont to Atlanta, and are there now. There were several others 
tempted by the large profits who were investigated. 

At another institution there is another man who has boon indicted, 
ami there are several others under suspicion. 

The ways in which these drugs arc smuggled into the institution 
are many and, as !).'> per cent of the drugs are smuggled in this coun- 
try, I think what l show you here will indicate how drug smugglers 
are, to a degree, safe, and how resourceful they are in their methods. 

i have a cap in my hand with which one of the drug addicts came 
to the institution. Now, in the peak of the cap there was sewed, inside 
a paper, this quantity (exhibiting a quantity) of heroin. 

Now, ordinarily, no one would think of searching the tip of this 
inmate’s cap, hut when we suspected the man we cut this tip oft and 
it was found in here (indicating). 
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At one of our other institutions, Ricker’s Island, we permit visits. 
Prisoners may see their families, and there is a screen placed between 
the visitors and the prisoners. The prisoner is behind this screen, 
and he must talk through the screen with his visitor. One day an old 
lady came over to see one of the prisoners, and it was noted she was 
making a sweater, a white sweater. That night we found there was 
a great deal or a large amount of narcotics in the prison. We could 
not understand how it got in. This happened several times and wo 
afterwards found out that the person, the prisoner, during his working 
hours in the institution, had gotten hold of a small pmee of thin wire 
and that the old woman that came in brought the narcotic, which was 
in solution in the ball of yarn. As she was knitting, he placed the 
small wire through the mesh and got hold of the yarn, and as she 
knitted, the ball of yarn finally went over into the prisoner’s hand. 
The prisoner then had the narcotic in his possession in the hall of 
yarn. All he had to do then was to put the yarn in water and he was 
ready to get a solution which he could use. 

Now, in the institutions, from time to time in our drug raids, we 
get hypodermics. Sometimes we get a complete hypodermic, such as 
this (exhibiting). Sometimes the hypodermic has just the end of the 
noodle; they have got part of it, and they take an eye-dropper and 
with that they improvise a needle which can be used. Then they bend 
a spoon, put it over a match, heat the water for getting the shot, and 
they are ready. If they have not a needle, they take a pin or a nail, 
open a place in their flesh, and administer the narcotic. Sometimes 
they only have an ordinary eye-dropper, which they insert, and they 
use that in giving the shot. 

Now, there are many ways other than those that they have of smug- 
gling in the drug. Sometimes the drug may come in in this form, in 
the form of a rubber finger. We found, too, on the Jewish holidays, 
when they allowed Jewish prisoners to have herrings and matzolh, 
and other things, I believe that this rubber finger was found in a her- 
ring. It was an ordinary herring, the same as any ordinary dried 
herring, but on examining it they found a rubber finger filled with 
narcotics. In another case, a man swallowed a rubber finger that had 
a small silk thread that went down into his stomach, ami which he 
hitched onto his hack tooth; afterwards he pulled up the thread 
and finally he had the narcotic in his possession. In another case 
they had the narcotic concealed in a false tooth, a temporary bridge, 
which of course they could take out In another instance they sent 
in a pair of shoes for an inmate. We had some doubt as to the case 
and, in examining the shoes — a new pair of shoos — tore the heel off. 
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and we found the narcotic hidden in the heel. Now, when the shoes 
came into the institution they were practically the same as a new 
pair of shoes, and no one would have suspicioned anything wrong. 

Frequently wo have to watch the mail very carefully. If we do not, 
we find under the postage some narcotics may be hidden. Some- 
times the paper is charged with narcotics and dried and then written 
on. A drug addict would got these letters, so charged, and put them 
in water, and the drug will dissolve, and he heats his shot and is ready 
to take it. 

There are many other ways in which drugs are smuggled. I am 
only showing you a few, for time is very limited, so I will now close. 

General Secretary Hobson: We arc grateful to Major Brewster for 
his paper. I must confirm what he said about the lack of instruction 
in textbooks. The International Narcotic Education Association had 
a survey made on that subject and, of the eighteen textbooks on 
physiology and hygiene used freely in our schools, only one made 
mention of heroin. 

As in the case of Commissioner Wallis’ paper, I think we can dis- 
cuss this paper to better advantage in the future. I do not mean to 
advocate a policy of cluttering up our later meetings with material 
that we do not deal with in earlier meetings, lmt today, as you know, 
is an exception and if there is no objection the Chair will adopt the 
same policy, assume the same authority to call up this paper for dis- 
cussion at some future meeting, as was the case before. 

Dr. Walter W. Hubbard: 1 would like the privilege of receiving 
an answer to one question now: 

How many doses did you find on one piece of writing paper? 

Major Brewster: That is hard to say, just how many. 

Doctor Hubbard: At least one? 

Major Brbwhtkr: At least one, and probably a number. Now, in 
the ball of yarn there was a large number. Doctor O’Connor could 
probably tell you more about that than I could. 

General Secretory Hobson: Are there any other questions? 

Doctor O’Connor: Shall I answer the question? 

General Secretary Hobhon: Yes, Doctor, answer it. 

Doctor O'Connor: When they are in prison and off their shots it 
takes a very, very minute dose to give them the thrill they want. 
Sometimes it is a little charge, and sometimes too heavy for one shot, 
and a great deal of trouble and difficulty is experienced when, after 
being away from the drug, they go batik to it again. They sometimes 
try to go back to their original dosage and, of course, they cannot 
stand ft. That has been true in a number of cases. One girl we lost 
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before I got to her. She was dead before I reached her. The other 
four were worked on and saved, although one had stopped breathing. 
That dose came in in the writing paper, but it was a little too much. 
They soaked it and drank the water. 

General Secretary Hobson: The concluding paper of this session’s 
program is by another member of the staff of the Commissioner of 
Correction, New York City. It deals with the same question of 
criminology, and is by the official in charge of finger prints, and 
more intimately associated with criminals themselves than perhaps 
any expert that is now available. I take pleasure in introducing Hon- 
orable Gerhard Kuhne, Chief of the Bureau of Criminal Identification, 
of New York City. 

NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTION AND CRIME 
Results of Observation in New York City 
By Gertiard Kuiinb 

Chief of the Bureau of Criminal Identification in the Clt y of A'cir York 

Not being a medical man, I speak of the narcotic drug situation 
only from figures and records. These records and the statistics sub- 
mitted are based upon fingerprint identification. Every person re- 
ceived in the jurisdiction of the Department of Correction is finger- 
printed upon arrival at an institution. These fingerprints are sent 
to the Central Bureau of Identification where they are classified, 
searched, and filed. The personal histories are tabulated and copies 
forwarded to institutions and hoards for the proper classification, 
segregation, and for fixing the termination of a sentence. 

The Department of Correction has under its jurisdiction 18 insti- 
tutions: The New York County Penitentiary, Welfare Island; the 
Workhouse, Welfare Island; the Municipal Farm, Hiker's Island; 
the Reformatory Prison, Hart’s Island ; the New York City Reforma- 
tory, at New Hampton, with a branch at Warwick; the Women’s Farm 
Colony, Greycourt; City Prisons, Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens, 
and 8 district prisons. 

We handle, actually, approximately 50,000 persons. Those await- 
ing trial, those committed, and others. We receive annually from 
15,000 to 22,000 persons, upon commitment to serve a sentence for 
various infractions of the law. At the Workhouse, where all those con- 
nected with drugs are received, last year (1925) we mieivcd 8,735 
persons. Of this number, 1,003 were received for violation of nar- 
cotic laws or ordinances, or about 11% per cent of the total. These 
figures do not truly show the drug situation, even in the jails, because 
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we receive a great number of persons for various offenses, such, as dis- 
orderly conduct, vagrancy, pickpocket, et cetera, who we find, upon 
arrival, are suffering from drug addiction and are given treatment. 
Yet, because they are not committed for drug violation they do not 
show in our figures for drugs. Our physician at the Workhouse, who 
examines every inmate upon admission, says that 60 per cent of our 
prison population are drug addicts or are committed for some connec- 
tion with the drug, in some manner. Police officials of this city, such 
as Deputy Inspector Arthur Carey of the Homicide Squad, and Act- 
ing Captain Schorl) of the Narcotic Division, who are undoubtedly 
in a position to speak intelligently upon the subject, place the per- 
centage of known drug addicts in the line-up at police headquarters 
every morning at fiO per cent, and, ns the nnaddicted or a percentage 
of the line-up are discharged and wo receive the more hardened or 
the more afflicted in our institution, it would seem to bear out that CO 
per cent, is a very conservative estimate. 

To show how these figures minimize the situation, T have one record 
which is hereto attached, Exhibit A, which T secured through the co- 
operation of the Narcotic Bureau of the Police Department of Now 
York City, of a man who started his career of crime in 1807, with a 
charge of petty larceny, and has been either arrested or convicted 48 
times in 1"> different, cities, using thirteen different aliases, yet, while 
he was arrested twenty-four times in New York City, we had re- 
ceived him but six times prior to fingerprinting and only one time 
since. In 102-1, for possessing morphine — we having had no manner 
of ascertaining his six previous convictions, nor had wc the knowledge 
of his offenses in other cities — we respected him as a first offender. 
His first arrest for drugs was in 1011. At the present time ho is 
safely in Atlanta for possessing a quantity of heroin, and his term 
is for eight years. 

This record shows how inadequate our files are, regardless of how 
we may strive to have them up to date. There are undoubtedly a 
largo number of the same type, if we show that a person is considered 
a first, offender, yet 1ms a large criminal history. Again, a large num- 
ber of criminal addicts always manage to keep out of the clutches of 
the law. 

The present prevalent crimes are the holdups by gunmen of stores 
and other places of business in broad daylight, anti the holdup of 
clerks with payrolls, et cetera. 

The armored cars that arc being used today to carry money or 
other valuables from place to place in safety, were unknown ten years 
ago. They are the result of holdups. Armored cars and their at- 
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tendants are even being held up today. This shows a deterioration on 
the part of our social life. The gunmen today are dangerous men, 
because they will use their guns if interfered with. A large number 
of policemen have been wantonly shot down while attempting to pre- 
vent holdups or while arresting offenders. In fact, the atrocious man- 
ner in which some of these victims of holdup men arc abused and 
uselessly maimed shows conclusively that the gunmen while commit- 
ting these crimes are not rational. 

We find this is largely due to the use of drugs. In fact, I doubt if 
they would have the courage to attempt such crimes if they were not 
full of drugs at the time. This is verified by the fact that all crimes 
of violence of recent years, where the offenders are apprehended, they 
are found to be drug addicts and admit that they were loaded with 
drugs when they committed the crime. 

I will submit twelve records, taken at random from our files, which 
show individual histories, such as the first offense to the penitentiary 
for possessing cocaine; the second offense to the penitentiary for 
possessing cocaine; the third offense to the penitentiary for carrying 
a pistol; the fourth offense to the workhouse for disorderly conduct; 
the fifth offense to the workhouse for drugs ; the sixth offense to the 
workhouse for disorderly conduct; the seventh offense to Sing Sing 
for burglary; the eighth offense to the penitentiary for the possession 
of drugs; the ninth offense to the penitentiary for the possession of 
drugs, et cetra. 

I also submit the records of the members of the notorious Whitte- 
more gang, who have all been recently convicted, one to be hanged, 
two more to serve forty years each, and the others are remaining 
unsentenced. All this gang used drugB more or less. 

May I state here that this gang all claimed to he good American 
stock that have gone wrong. Upon investigation, we find that only 
two of the entire outfit were horn in this country ; one having arrived 
on these shores only one year previous to his arrest. 

It cannot be disputed that narcotic drugs are a menace to society. 
Any person under the influence of drugs will stop at nothing. In 
fact, a person under the influence of a drug, as I have heard a noted 
jurist state, "You may as well try to influence the tide of the ocean 
by spitting in the middle of it as to argue with the addict filled with 
coke.” It is about time we recognized the fact and did something 
about it. Drugs are the cause of from fiO to 75 per cent of our crimes. 
By this I mean, if it was not for a person using drugs or craving 
therefor, half of these crimes would never have been attempted or 
committed. A person once becoming addicted to the use of drugs, 
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with its ever-increasing demand, soon finds that the ordinary position 
soon slips away, because, first, the person becomes unreliable; second, 
the ordinary position does not pay sufficient to both support and buy 
drugs, and due to lack of funds, the addict naturally slides into the 
underworld for a sniff, and is given one if he will help on a job. A 
person in that state, with the craving upon him, will do anything for 
the coke, and from there down to the very bottom is not far. Having 
succeeded with a few small jobs, ho remains in the lower strata, either 
by choice or by compulsion. Yet he may be a person that would never 
have committed a wrong deed, had it not been for his craving for the 
drug. 

Might T say, in conclusion, from the viewpoint of one who, although 
not a physician, has seen the drug addicts and handled them in all 
stages of addictions as a police officer, and coming in daily contact 
with them in our institutions, and for twelve years compiling their 
histories from finger prints, that this World Conference on Narcotic 
Education is a real step in the right direction and is to be highly 
commended — in fact, I would go further and recommend that the 
Association also recommend legislation or anything that might tend 
to stamp out drug addiction, as it has now, and will receive addi- 
tional data that would he very valuable in determining the best course 
to pursue as a remedy. 

I also know that some, persons object to any agitation on this sub- 
ject, but their reasons (tan be plainly seen— -petty jealousy, supremacy, 
some derive financial benefit from drug traffic, and others are drug 
addicts themselves and fear their supply might be interfered with. 
There is always some, ulterior motive behind their objections and they 
might readily be ignored were it not for the fact that some hold high 
positions — positions that lend weight to their words — and in almost 
all cases they may have but a smattering knowledge gleaned from 
various articles and books, but without the real, practical knowledge 
learned through daily contact covering years of personal Rtudy. 

The following data relates to 420 persons who applied to a magis- 
trate to bo committed to the workhouse for drug treatment in New 
York City, and of these 42i> persons received under Bection 138 of 
the Hanitary Code during the year 1923, 38!) were men and 40 were 
women; 190 received the cure for the first time, 110 for the second 
time, 04 for the third time, 28 for the fourth time, 13 for the fifth 
time, 7 for the sixth time, 4 for the seventh time, 3 for the eighth 
time, and t for the tenth time. 

These aggregate 901 cures, at an approximate cost to the city of 
$207,300 for these 429 persons. 
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Now it is assumed that these persons who offer themselves for 
cure are inoffensive persons, but the following will show the number 
of times these same 429 persons were received for either possessing or 
selling drugs prior to the time they presented themselves for cures : 

128 were received for possessing or selling once previous to cuTe, 
54 were received twice, 38 three times, 12 four times, 2 live times, 1 
six times, and 1 seven times, showing that 236 of these had served 
an aggregate of 421 sentences prior to cure. 

Now, leaving drugs aside, we find that the same 429 have been 
received for offenses other than drugs — misdemeanor or felony — 
prior to the time that they presented themselves for cure as follows: 

68 were received for misdemeanor or felony once previous to cure, 
36 twice, 18 three times, 17 four times, 13 five times, 1 six times, 1 
seven times, and 1 was received 19 times previous to cure, showing 
155 have served sentences for other than drugs prior to presenting 
themselves for cure, aggregating 359 sentences. 

The following data also relates to 574 persons committed for posses- 
sing or selling drugs. 

108 received the cure once previous to possessing or selling con- 
viction, 32 received the cure twiec before, 5, three times before, 7, four 
times before, 1, five times before, and 2, six times before. 

This table proves that a large number of those possessing or selling 
are addicts as they have previously taken the cure. Tint number of 
cures aggregate 232 at an approximate cost of .$69,000 to the (lity of 
New York. 

By the following table we find of the same 574 persons received for 
possessing or selling, besides a large number having received the cure, 
99 were received for misdemeanor or felony once previous: 50 twice 
previous; 22, three times; 12, four times; 4, five times; 6, six times; 
5, seven times; 3, eight times; 2, nine times; and 1 was received ten 
times. 

This shows 204 have served previous sentences for offenses other 
than drugs, aggregating 456 sentences. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WHITTEMORE GANG 
Richard Reese Whittemore , alias John G, Vaughan: 

F.P.C. 31 IM 19. 

27 01. 

1907 — As Richard Whittemore ; dis. person ; fined $2.00. 

1912 — As Richard Whittemore ; larceny ; discharged. 

1916 — As Richard Whittemore ; assault ; 3 mos. St. Mary’s 
Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. 

10-14-1919 — As Richard Whittemore, Yonkers, N. Y. ; burglary ; 
Elmira Reformatory. 

4-30-1921 — Baltimore, Md., as Richard Whittemore ; burglary ; 

3 years, Maryland Penitentiary. 

1-14-1925 — As Richard Whittemore, Philadelphia, Pa. ; assault 
and robbery. 

1-17-1925 — As Richard Whittemore, Baltimore, Md. ; holdup 
robbery ; Officer Roche, Baltimore, Md. ; 15 years, 
Maryland Penitentiary (killed guard and es- 
caped ) . 

5-1-1926 — N. Y. City ; robbery, mail ; discharged ; turned over 
to Buffalo. 

4-27-1926 — Buffalo, N. Y. ; homicide ; disehai'ged ; and on 5-1-26 
turned over to Baltimore, Md., for homicide.* 


A. L. (P.) : 

Finger Print 32 11 
Classification 32 OM 

4-10-1926 — New York City, as A. L. #B-64972. Charge : 

Burglary and illegal possession of opium lay-out. 

(Det. Sanders #823) May 18, 1926, sentenced to 
Sing Sing Prison to serve two to four years. Justice 
Koenig, Court of General Sessions. 

On April 10th, 1926, there was arrested in his furnished apartment 
on Eighth Avenue, near 43rd Street, one A. L. for possession of two 
opium pipes and a quantity of opium, including an opium layout used 
by W. G. TJ. of the Whittemore "Candy Kid” gang, who was arrested 
March 23rd, 1926. Further investigation disclosed a traveling bag 
containing a large quantity of ladies' handbags, toilet articles, jewelry, 
etc. Believing this material to be the proceeds of burglary or bur- 
glaries, an additional charge of burglary was lodged against L. He 
was arraigned on a short affidavit and held in bail for the sum of 
$25,000.00 on the burglary charge and $500.00 for possession of 
opium. Continued investigation disclosed the location of Mrs. H* 
Morton, of 375 Park Avenue, who identified some of the loot as part 
of the proceeds of an $8,000.00 burglary of her apartment on April 
3rd, 1926. L. is considered one of the best flat thieves that has 
operated in New York in the past fifteen years, robbing nothing but 
high-class apartments. He is known as the "Celluloid Burglar” and 

♦Editor’s Note: On August 13, 1926, Whittemore was hanged for this 
offense. 
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comes from Montreal. In Montreal he was suspected of committing 
many burglaries in company with a notorious flat thief known as 
“Boston Slim/* but his methods were such that the police there, 
during the four years of his operations in that city, were unable to 
obtain sufficient evidence to arrest him. The Chief of Police of 
Montreal expressed himself with being well pleased with his arrest 
here. 


L M , alias L L , H B , H K ; 

F. P. C. 1 It. 16. 

1 Hr. 


2-19-16 — As L M , Detroit, Mich. 

10-28-16 — As L — L , Baltimore, Md. ; burglar’s tools (Sage). 

On 12-5-16, 10 years Maryland Penitentiary ; Judge 
Soper ; Officer Donlin et al. 

9-15-11 — As H B , Berlin ; 2 days prison ; begging. 

8-8-13 — As H K , Brussels ; larceny ; IS months and 

fined. 

10-11-15 — As L — L ; Aliens’ Restriction Act ; deported from 

London. 

3-9-26 — Robbery ; convicted. 


J K : 

F.P. 0. 1 R01 12. 

3 1. 

On 10-28-16 — N. Y. City for Baltimore, Md. ; returned to Bal- 
timore. 

On 12- 5-16 — Baltimore, Md.; burglar’s tools; 10 years Mary- 
land Penitentiary. 


W G. U , alias G R ; 

F. P. O. 5 U 00 15. 

7 IT 00. 

Arrested 6-24-26 — As W — . G. U , Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

larceny. 

Arrested 3-28-24 — Baltimore, Md. ; assault and robbery. On 
3-28-24, dismissed; Judge Fullerton. 
Arrested 3-23-26— N. Y. City; robbery (2 indictments) ; Of- 
ficer Walsh, M. O. D. 


W N , alias B N : 

F. P. O. 17 M 17. 

1 00 . 

8-16-1923 — Weehawken, N. J., as W N ; charge, 

pickpocket. 8-17-23, fined $25.00 ; Justice Rudolph. 

8-26-1923 — New York City, As W N , #B-59590; 

charge, grand larceny. 8-27-23, sentenced to 
workhouse for 30 days; Magistrate Goddman, 
3rd Court. . 
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4- 5-1924— Yonkers, N. Y., as W N ; charge, pick- 

pocket (Sgt. Higgins). 4-7-24, fined $50.00; Judge 
Boote, City Court (Offs., Sgt. Higgins and Ptl. 
Downey). 

5-25-1924 — New York City, as W N , #B-58490; 

charge, attempted grand larceny. 10-2-25, sen- 
tenced to workhouse for 3 months; Magistrate 
Dresser. (Det. Muggs, PPSQ.) 

7-19-1925— New York City, as W N , #B-58490 ; 

charge, attempted grand larceny. 7-20-25, sen- 
tenced to workhouse for 3 months; Magistrate 
Simpson. 

10-2-1925— New York City, as W N ; charge, 

disorderly conduct, for 90 days ; Gresser, 1 
Queens. 

5- 27-1926— New York City, as W N , #B-58490 ; 

charge, Vio. Harrison Narcotic Act. (Dets. Moog 
& Higgins). 4-26-26, sentenced to serve 4 years, 
U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. ; Judge Winslow, 
U. S. District Court. 

(N was also indicted for selling narcotics in Tombs 

Prison while detained there awaiting trial.) 


R M , alias R M H ; 

F. P. C. 21 1 14. 

17 00. 

2- 28-1925— R M H , New York City, robbery. 

3-20-25, discharged; Magistrate Ryttenberg, Det. 
Schnable & Giery & Kerr, 12th Pet., D. D. 

3- 23-1926. — -New York City, robbery. Oflicer Walsh, M. O. D. 


Subject A. — 12 Aliases . 

New York City Narcotic Bureau File #3400/3849. 

Mar. 15, 1897 — New York City, #B-78; charge, petit larceny. 

Mar. 23, 1897, sentenced to House of Refuge; 
Pat. Knowles, 18th Precinct. 

Feb., 1898 — New York City, #R-78; charge grand larceny. 

Sentenced to 1 year New York County Peniten- 
tiary ; Judge Newberger, General Sessions 
Court; Pat. Sick, 14th Precinct. 

Feb. 18, 1900 — Boston, Mass., #5653 ; charge, larceny from per- 
son. Feb. 20, 1900, sentenced to serve inde- 
terminate term at Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory as #10704; Judge Burke, Central Mu- 
nicipal Court; Mar. 12, 1901, paroled; Officer 
Rooney. 

Apr. 17, 1901 — New York City, #B-78; charge, suspicious person. 

April 18, 1901, discharged; Magistrate Olm- 
stead; Pat Kelly, 18th Precinct 

May 2, 1904 — New York City, #B-78; charge, malicious mis- 
* chief. June 6, 1904, sentenced to 6 months 
New York County Penitentiary; Mag. Cow- 
ing; Pat. Dolan, 19th Precinct. 

June 17, 1905 — New York City, #B-78; charge, grand larceny. 

Discharged on writ; Judge Kelly; Pat. Simp- 
son, 58th Precinct. 
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June 26, 1905 — New York City, #B-7 8 ; charge, grand larceny. 

June 28, 1905, discharged; Mag. Whitman; 
Pat. Piass, 15th Precinct, 

June 3, 1908 — New York City, #B-78 ; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Fined $10.00; Mag. Moss; Detectives 
Oppenheim and Dowling, Detective Bureau. 

Jan 4, 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Jan. 5, 1909, discharged; Mag. Stewart; 
Det. McKenna, Detective Bureau. 

Jan. 30, 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Sentenced to the workhouse ; Mag. Bar- 
low; Detective Miller, Detective Bureau. 

Mar. 13, 1909 — New York City, ftB-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Mar. 13, 1909, fined $10.00; Mag. Kro- 
tel; Detective Hardy, Detective Bureau. 

Mar. 27, 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Apr. 16, 1909, sentenced to the work- 
house ; Magistrate Barlow ; Detectives Casassa 
and McKenna, Detective Bureau. 

May 12, 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, vagrancy. May 
12, 1909, discharged ; Magistrate Stewart ; De- 
tective Cain, Detective Bureau. 

July 5, 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. July 8, 1909, discharged; Mag. Stew- 
art; Detective Martin, Detective Bureau. 

Aug. 4* 1909 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Aug. 8, 1909, workhouse; Mag. Kerno- 
chan ; Detective Cooney, Detective Bureau. 

Jan. 23, 1910 — New York City, #B-78 ; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Jan. 26, 1910, fined $5.00; Mag. Nor- 
man; Detective McKenna, Detective Bureau. 

Mar. 19, 1910 — New York City, #B-78 ; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Mar. 19, 1910, discharged; Mag. Cor- 
rigan ; Detective Peabody. 

May 26, 1910 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. May 26, 1910, discharged; Mag. Ker- 
nochan; Detective Becker, Detective Bureau. 

Jan. 28, 1911 — New York City, #B-78; charge, smoking opium. 

Jan. 22, 1911, discharged; Mag. Kernochan; 
Detectives White, Steinert, and Foye. 

May 20, 1912 — Dayton, Ohio, #1157; charge, suspicious pick- 
pocket. May 21, 1912, given hours to leave 
city; Officers Larkin and Yendes. 

May 29, 1912 — Indianapolis, Ind., #5564 ; charge, pickpocket and 
loitering. Fined $10.00 and costs and 10 days 
workhouse ; Officer McCaffery. 

June 30, 1912 — Detroit, Mich., #4771 ; charge, larceny from the 
person. Discharged and given hours to leave 
city; Officer Fredericks. 

Nov. 1, 1912 — Chicago, 111., #55649; charge, larceny and pick- 
pocket. Discharged in police court. 

Mar. 22, 1913 — Youngstown, Ohio, #358 ; charge, pickpocket. 

Plead guilty in Common Pleas Court and sen- 
tenced by Judge W. S. Anderson to serve 1 to 
4 years Ohio State Penitentiary as #42064. 
Mar. 21, 1916, discharged; Officers Watkins 
and Jacobs. 

June 10, 1916 — Stamford, Conn., #473 ; charge, pickpocket and 
vagrancy. June 13, 1916, case anulled for 
$25.00; Officer Younger. 

June 24, 1916— Rutherford, N. J. ; charge, disorderly conduct 
and pickpocket. Jumped $2,500.00 bail. 
Wanted in Hackensack, N. J. 
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May 3, 1917 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, pickpocket. 

May 14, 1917, discharged ; Mag. Pennock ; Of- 
ficers Hanlon and Hunting. 

Dec. 19, 1917 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708 ; charge, susp. pick- 
pocket. Dec. 21, 1917, discharged; Mag. Wat- 
son. 

Feb. 24, 1918— Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, prof, thief 
<P. P.). Feb. 24, 1918, discharged; Mag. 
Watson. 

May 18, 1918 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, susp. pick- 
pocket. May 23, 1918, discharged ; Mag. Pen- 
nock. 

July 14, 1918 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708, as Samuel R, ; charge, 
susp. pickpocket. July 19, 1918, discharged; 
Mag. Pennock; Officers Walsh, Bunting, and 
Hanlon, Det. Bur. 

Nov. 11, 1918 — Philadelphia, Pa„ #35708; charge, susp. pick- 
pocket. Nov. 12, 1918, discharged; Mag. Mac- 
leary. 

Nov. 22, 1918 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, pickpocket. 

Nov. 23, 1918, discharged ; Mag. Pennock. 
Jan. 1, 1919 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, thief. Jan. 3, 

1919, discharged; Mag. Pennock. 

Jan. 18, 1919 — Philadelphia, Pa., #36708; charge, thief. Jan. 

20, 1919, discharged; Mag. Pennock. 

Apr. 17, 1919 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, pickpocket. 
Discharged; Mag. Macleary. 

May 28, 1919 — Philadelphia, Pa., #35708; charge, susp. pick- 
pocket. May 29, 1919, discharged; Mag. Pen- 
nock. 

June 29 , 1919 — Norfolk, Va., #904; charge, larceny from person 
(picked pocket of $22.00). July 23, 1919, 
sentenced to serve four years State Peniten- 
tiary, Richmond, Va., as #16094. Jan. 22, 

1920, judgment sustained, Supreme Court. 
Apr. 4, 1922, discharged ; Officer B. Newitsky. 

July 15, 1922 — Easton, Pa., #72; charge, suspicious person. 

Forfeited bail of $102.50; Officer Daily. 

July 22, 1922 — Newark, N. J., #7664 ; charge, loitering pick- 
pocket. J uly 23, 1922, sentence suspended ; 
Judge Boettner; Officer Reilly, Detective Bur. 
July 4, 1923— Buffalo, N. Y., #14117; charge, viola. Sec. 887-6 
C. O. P. (vagrancy and pickpocket). July 6, 
1923, discharged ; Officers Bt. Russell and 
Capt. Creahan. 

Dec. 5, 1923 — Atlanta, Ga., #21814; charge, suspect; Officers 
Hailey and Bullard. 

Feb. 29, 1924 — New York City, #B-78; charge, disorderly con- 
duct. Mar. 1, 1924, 30 days workhouse; Mag. 
Oberwager, 4th Court. 

May 9, 1924 — New York City, #B-78 ; charge, illegal possession 
of opium. May 14, 1924, discharged; Mag. 
Douras, 12th District Court; Detective Hig- 
gins, Narcotic Bureau. 

July 5, 1924 — New York City, #B-78; charge, violation Harri- 
son Narcotic Act. Mar. 12, 1925, sentenced to 
eleven months 29 days, Westchester County 
Penitentiary as #4044 ; U. S. Judge Rondy ; Of- 
ficers Coyle and Russell, Federal Agents. Re- 
ceived Mar. 12, 1925. Discharged Jan. 10, 
1926. 
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July 29, 1924 — New York City, #B-78; charge, possession mor- 
phine (arrested while out on bail on arrest of 
July 5, 1924). Nor. 18, 1924, discharged; 
Judge Herman, Special Sessions Court; De- 
tective Reilly, Narcotic Bureau. 

Mar. 18, 1926 — New York City, #B-78; charge, violation Harri- 
son Narcotic Act; Detective Schaudel, Nar- 
cotic Bureau. 

Mar. 27, 1926 — New York City, #B-78 ; charge, violation Harri- 
son Narcotic Act. Apr. 26, 1926, sentenced to 
serve 8 years United States Penitentiary, At- 
lanta, Ga., as #22310, on two charges. Re- 
ceived May 5, 1926 ; Detectives Moog and Hig- 
gins, Narcotic Bureau. 


SUBJECT B— Male. Committed 9-17-25 

Drugs, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo ; com- 
mitment No. 60510; identification No. 697 ; 35 years old, with 
hypo scars on arms and legs. F. P. Classification 1 U 00 7. 


Previous Record 


Date <md 

Institution Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

12-27-15 

Workhouse D. C. 

2 Mos. 


7-26-16 

Workhouse Drugs 

6 Mos. 


1-27-17 

Workhouse D. C. 

1 Mo. 


10-28-18 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Poss. Drugs 

Indet. 

Paroled 

10-28-19 

12-20-22 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Drugs 

Indet. 

Paroled 

12-21-23 

Bertillon Record 


11-26-13 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Poss. Coc. 

3 Mos. 


6-20-14 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Poss. Coc. 

4 Mos. 


5-11-15 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Carr. Pistol 

4 Mos. 


7-21-17 

Sing Sing Burg. 3rd 

1 yr. 1 mo. to 

2 yrs. 2 mos. 

Paroled 

6-20-18 
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SUBJECT C— Male. Committed 4-17-25 

Drugs, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Com- 
mitment No. 66781; identification No. 148877; 32 years old. 
Tattoo right forearm H. O. Anchor 1 gold cap. Hypo scars 
on arms and legs. 


Previous Record 

Date and 

Institution Offense Disposition 

7-21-20 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Petit Larceny Indet. 
10-4-21 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Drugs Indet. 


Bertillon Record 


1910 

Workhouse 
9-23-10 
Elmira Ref. 
3-26-15 
Sing Sing 
5-20-18 
E. S. Pen. 


D. C. 

G. L. 2nd 
Burg. 3rd 
Ent. & Lar. 


10 days 
5 years 
3 years 
13 to 15 mos. 


Remarks 


Paroled 

7-22-21 

Paroled 

12 - 22 - 


SUBJECT D— Male. Committed 10-20-25 

Drugs, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Com- 
mitment No. 70105; identification No. 130236 ; 48 years old. 
Hypo scars on arms. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

12-18-18 

Workhouse 

3-5-20 

D. C. 

6 mos. 


N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Poss. Drugs 

Indet. 

3-4-21 

Paroled 

7-7-21 

Workhouse 

1-20-22 

Vag. 

4 mos. 


N. Y. Co. Pen. 

P. & S. Drugs 

Indet. 

1-18-24 

Paroled 

7-16-24 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Yio. Par. 

Indet. 

1-19-25 

Expiration 


Bertillon Record 


5-17-07 




Penitentiary 

12-13-10 

V. D. C. 

3 mos. 


Sing Sing 
2-1-15 

Att. Burg. 3rd 

1-3 to 2-6 


Penintentiary 

11-15-16 

P. L. 

1 year 


Sing Sing 
4-30-04 

G. L. 2nd 

1 year 10 mos. 


Elmira R6fy. 

G. L. 2nd 

5 years 
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SUBJECT E — Male. Committed 

11-5-25 

Drugs, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by Judge McAdoo. 

Commitment No. 70389 ; identification No. 
old. Hypo scars on arms. 

130039; 27 years 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense Disposition 

Remarks 

12-10-18 

C. P. M. 

5-12-20 

V. S. T. D. 10 days 


N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Rec. St. Prop. Indet. 

5-13-21 

Paroled 

9-1-21 

Workhouse 

Drugs 4 mos. 


12-1-21 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Violation Par. Indet. 

5-29-22 

Paroled 

6- 30-22 
Workhouse 

7- 9-22 

D. C. (Deg.) $10—10 days 

5-11-23 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Vio. Par. Indet, 

Exp. 3 years. 

10-16-23 

Workhouse 

5-6-24 

Workhouse 

12-2-24 

Workhouse 

Vag. 6 mos. 

Drugs 6 mos. 

2-11-25 

Spec. Dis. 


Drugs 135 Indet. 

4-6-25 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 6 mos. 


1914 

Elmira Ref. 

Bertillon Record 


Burg. 3rd 5 years 

Ref. #4517 

Trans to. 


SUBJECT E — -Male. Committed 10-27-25 


Brags, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by Judge McAdoo. 
Commitment No. 70234; identification No. 107822 ; 28 years 
old. Hypo scars on arms. 


Previous Record 


Date and 

Institution Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

5-11-17 

C. P. B. C. O. 

9-30-19 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Poss. Coc. 

$5 — 5 days 

Indet. 

4-5-21 

Paroled 

7-11-21 

Workhouse Vag. 

10-21-21 

No prints Vio. Par. 

4 mos. 

Indet. 

10-21-21 

Paroled 

12-22-21 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Poss. Nar. 

Indet. 

12-22-22 

Paroled 

6-13-23 

N. Y. Co. Pen. Drugs 

Indet. 

7-14-25 

Paroled 
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Bertillon Record 

7-25-13 

N. Y. Co, Pen. Vag, Indet. 

1-28-15 

N. Y. Co- Pen. Poss. Coc. 1 year 


SUBJECT G — Male. Committed 10-20-25 

Drugs, Section 135. Indeterminate sentence by Judge McAdoo. 
Commitment No. 70106 ; identification No. 93954 ; 43 years old ; 
Hypo scars on arms. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

2-26-17 

Workhouse 

2-16-20 

Drugs 327 

Indet. 

S. S. 5-7-17 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 
3-20-22 

Drugs 

Indet. 

D ar. 2-15-21 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 
5-11-23 

Poss. Drugs 

Indet. 

Par. 12-22-22 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 
3-20-24 

Vio. Pari. 

Indet. 

Par. 7-31-23 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 
3-30-25 

VioL 

Indet. 

Par. 7-18-24 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 



Bertillon Record 


10-19-01 




Elmira Refy. 

Att. G. D. 2nd 2£ years 


10-14-03 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 
9-3-09 

P. L. 

6 mos. $500 


N. Y. Co. Pen. 
H. of Ref. 

2 terms 

P. L. 

11 mos. 29 days 




SUBJECT H— Male. Committed 8-20-25 

Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by Judge McAdoo. Com- 
mitment No. 69052; Identification No. 54974 ; 29 years old; 
Hypo scars on arms. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remark! 

6-25-14 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

6 mos. 


2-22-15 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

5 mos. 


3-11-16 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Poss. Her. 

Indet. 

Par. 3-23-16 

11-28-17 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Vio. Par. 

Indet. 

Par. 10-25-18 

12-21-10 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

8-18-19 

Workhouse 

Burg. 3rd 

Indet. 

G.S.N.Y. 4-1-19 

P. L. 327 

Indet. 

S. S. 12-12-19 
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3-18-20 




N. Y. Co. Pen. 
6-16-22 

Yio. Par. 

Indet. 

Par. 6-1-20 

Workhouse 

6-7-23 

Drugs 

5 mos. 


Workhouse 

2-28-23 

D. C. 

60 days 


Workhouse 

1-22-25 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

6-6-24 

Spec. Dis. 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

5-1-25 

Spec. Dis. 


Bert Won Record 

9-3-13 

N. Y. Co. Pen. P. U. 6 mos. 


SUBJECT I — Male. Committed 7-6-25 

Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Commit- 
ment No. 68238; identification No. 55143; age 30. Hypo scars 
on arms and legs. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

8-31-15 

Workhouse 

D. a 

$10 — 3 days 


2-28-18 

Workhouse 

Drugs 327 

Indet. 

Sus. S. 6-17-18 

7-8-19 

Workhouse 

P. It. 

60 days 


10-18-21 

Workhouse 

Drugs 

5 mos. 


12-6-22 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

12-15-23 

11-5-23 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

Spec. Dis. 

12-11-24 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

3-20-25 



Spec. Dis. 


SUBJECT J— Male. Committed 8-24-25 

Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Commitment 
No. 60147; identification No. 162514; age 60. Hypo scars on 
arms and legs. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

2-6-13 

Workhouse 

D. 

O. 

3-9-13 

Workhouse 

D. 

O. 

8-1-14 

Workhouse 

D. 

C. 

9-8-14 

Workhouse 

D. 

C. 


Disposition Remarks 
30 days 
6 mos. 

3 days 
$5 — 5 days 
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Drugs 181 6 mos. 

Drugs 135 Indet. 5-10-23 

Spec. Dis. 

Drugs 135 Indet. 


SUBJECT K — Male. Committed 6-2-25 

Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Commit- 
ment No- 67624; identification No. 72673; age 27. Hypo scars 
on arms and legs. 


Previous Record 


Date and 
Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

1-20-16 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

3 mos. 


5-9-17 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

20 days 


1-7-18 

N. Y. Co. Pen. 

Poss. Weap. 

Indet. 

Par. 12-6 

3-27-22 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

30 days 


7-11-22 

Workhouse 

D. C. 

30 days 



SUBJECT D — Female. Committed 5-1-25 

Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Commit- 
ment No. 8553 ; identifictaion No. 97641 ; age 25. Dower teeth 
decayed. 

Previous Record 

Date and 


Institution 

Offense 

Disposition 

Remarks 

4-25-17 

Workhouse 

T. H. Vag. 

40 days 

1 * 

6-8-17 

Workhouse 

P. D. 

60 days 


9-17-21 

Workhouse 

V. T. H. D. 

3 mos. 


3-15-22 

Workhouse 

Drugs 135 

Indet. 

6-22-22 

10-19-22 

Workhouse 

Vag. 887 

6 mos. 

Spec. Dis. 

10-4-23 

Workhouse 

Hypo needle 
_nd Poss. 

4 mos. 


2-19-24 

Workhouse 

Drugs 

Drugs 135 

4 mos. 


7-19-25 

Workhouse 

Vag. 887 

6 mos. 



9-9-21 

Workhouse 

1-31-23 

Workhouse 

9-26-23 

Workhouse 
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SUBJECT M — Male. Committed 4-20-25 


Drugs, 135. Indeterminate sentence by McAdoo. Commitment 
No. 66833 ; identification No. 105265 ; age 33. Tatoo C. P. and 
numerous others on left arm. Tatoo spread eagle on right arm. 

Previous Record 


Date and 

Institution 

6-15-11 

Workhouse 

9-11-17 

Workhouse 

3-11-19 

Nj Y. Co. Pen. 

2-16-23 

Workhouse 


Offense 
D. C. 

Drugs 249 A. 
P. L. 


Disposition 
30 days 
Indet. 

Indet. 


Remarks 

11-10-17 
Spec. Dis. 

Par. 12-23-19 


Drugs 135 4 mos. 

Bertillon Record 
1915 Kings Co. Asst. 3rd 10 days 


General Secretary Hobson : We are grateful to Doctor Kuhne. 
Miss Mulhall will open the Conference in tomorrow afternoon’s ses- 
sion with a comprehensive paper. It will bring us closer to this 
challenging problem. 

A feeling of tragedy weighs down on me as I get the impact of 
these terrible facts presented this afternoon and a sense of the infinite 
pity of the general ignorance of society on this subject, an ignorance 
that is the very basis of all the cruel, pitiless, exploitation. In igno- 
rance a fine boy will "Try anything once.” I have in mind the case 
of a youth executed at the age of twenty years for a murder com- 
mitted at eighteen to get money for his drugs. He said just before 
the execution, "They hooked me when I was sixteen, — nobody had 
warned me. There are so many ways in which they are hooking the 
boys and girls. Why in God’s name does not someone warn them?” 
Listening to the papers by these experts, I ask myself the ques- 
tion, why anybody on earth could oppose us in our efforts to get the 
saving truth to humanity. As we get deeper into the question, op- 
position to our educational plans stands out more and more as utterly 
indefensible. 

The Chairman recognizes the Director General* 

Director General Owens : There is one important matter that should 
be included in the record of this afternoon before adjournment. All 
of us recognize the great ability of our leader, Captain Hobson, and 
his consecration to the task that he has undertaken and we realize 
that he has put his hand to the plow and will not turn back, but I 
think that in this opening session we should recognize that in the 
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great work he has accomplished in this field in the past few years 
and in every related line of endeavor for the sake of humanity, he 
has been inspired by Mrs. Hobson who has also made the sacrifices of 
separation whilst the Captain has toured our great country, and I 
think, in these closing moments of this afternoon’s session, we should 
introduce to this conference the inspiration of Captain Eichmond 
Pearson Hobson in his great life-work — Mrs. Hobson. 

(Mrs. Ei chm ond P. Hobson was presented to the Conference.) 

General Secretary Hobson : I will say, in connection with the data 
that has been submitted today, it will go to Committee No. 3, and 
they will be responsible for choosing the material that is proper to be 
introduced in the educational documents to be issued under the au- 
thority or with the approval of that committee. Of course, the Con- 
ference itself nor the editor of the report of these proceedings, is not 
responsible for what is contained in the papers read, which will consti- 
tute an open forum of facts and honest convictions. The authors of the 
three papers of this afternoon have carefully prepared their docu- 
ments and are willing to stand by what they have said. They have 
deep convictions growing out of actual contacts, with a greater back- 
ground of experience, perhaps, than any other three men in the world, 
in matters relating to the criminology of narcotic drug addiction. 

The delegates who have examined our committee sheet recognized 
our plan to enlist all sources of information to continue gathering the 
facts while outstanding educators and psychologists prepare these 
facts for use, and all agencies join in their dissemination. That is the 
concept of our committees. 

Are there any further questions? If not, the Committee of the 
Whole will now automatically rise and report to the Conference and 
a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Doctor John M. O’Connor: I move we adjourn. 

Doctor Walter W. Hubbard : I second the motion. 

(The question was put and at 6:80 o’clock p. m. the motion was 
unanimously adopted.) 



Second Session , Monday, July Fifth, 1926, 8:00 p. m. 

The second session of the First World Conference on Narcotic 
Education convened in Philadelphia, Monday, July 5, 1926, at 8:00 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens presided. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Keverend Albert S. Morris, 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Langdon, District of 
Columbia, representing the Right Reverend Bishop Berry, Chaplain 
of the day. 

The entire session was devoted to a consideration of the proposed 
Constitution for a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation. 

Secretary General Hobson read the entire Constitution as pro- 
posed by the Agenda Council. It was then considered paragraph by 
paragraph, and, after discussion, and on motions duly made and 
seconded, the Preamble to and Articles I and II of the Constitution, 
as reported by the Agenda Council, were unanimously adopted. 

(At 10:35 o’clock p. m. the second session of the Conference ad- 
journed.) 



Third Session, Tuesday, July Sixth, S -00 p. m. 

The third session of the First World Conference on Narcotic 
Education convened in Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 6, 1926, at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens: The Conference will please come to or- 
der. Vice-President Hon. Frederick H. Gillette was to preside at 
this session. A telegram of deep regret has been received from him. 
In his absence, under the rules, I have the privilege of presiding in the 
initial ceremonies of the afternoon. 

In the organized work under the World Conference on Narcotic 
Education man y denominations and faiths are represented in those 
who find common cause in this great program. This afternoon a 
Jewish Rabbi, Chaplain of the day, was to have offered the prayer, 
as other great denominations have been represented and will be repre- 
sented during the week. The Rabbi was called out of the city on an 
engagement that required his presence, and we will ask Doctor Hub- 
bard to invoke the blessing of Deity on this Conference. 

Dr. W. Hubbakd : Almighty and everlasting Father, to whom we 
must cry in every emergency of life, in every crisis which we meet, 
and who will always answer our petition, we cry unto Thee this day 
that Thou will hear us in this great trouble of our life. Thou know- 
est the waywardness of Thy children, the wantonness, the wretched- 
ness, of each one of us. 

Oh, Father, grant we pray Thee that Thy Holy Spirit may come 
and enlighten every heart and mind, that we may see clearly the du- 
ties devolving on us in the great struggle against the sinful indul- 
gence which alienates man from man and man from his God. Thou 
knowest, oh Father, the great temptation that comes to men in their 
trials and distresses and afflictions and poverty and unhappiness and 
induces them to seek alleviation of their sufferings in all forms of a 
dreamy life, in an artificial life; grant, oh Father, that we may have 
the strength of manhood and womanhood, every one of us, to face 
valiantly and courageously every responsibility in life and equip our- 
selves nobly for the duty Thou hast placed on us and, as Thou hast 
given us the eyes to see, and the minds to understand, and the hearts 
to feel, and the ears to hear the great iniquity of this vice that has 
caused us to gather together in solemn deliberation, oh Father, grant 
unto us, we pray Thee, that we may have wisdom from on high to 
deal rightly, wisely, and judiciously with this great problem. We 
know it is Thy eternal will that we fight against this. 

Grant us, we pray Thee, hearts courageous that we might gather 
together and with all the strength of mind and heart deliberate in 
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solemn council upon the methods that may be adopted to overcome 
this great iniquity, and bring to man in his enslaved condition that 
normal station that will make him a brother to his fellow man and a 
loving servant and obedient child to Thyself. 

Grant that the Holy Spirit may enlighten our hearts and lead ns 
into Thine own way and by Thy counsel that, being made free by 
the truth that Thou givest us, we may labor that others will be free 
and the time will come when in this land, as in every other land, 
every nation, there will be rejoicing and the peoples of the world will 
join hands with other nations in the celebration of a great day of re- 
demption and emancipation of Thy children from the great vices of 
humanity. 

To this end we ask Thee, in all these deliberations, to be with ns 
that we may solemnly, in Thy sight and with a full sense of our re- 
sponsibility, deliberate for the full blessing of humanity and Thy 
eternal glory, through J esus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

Director General Owens : In the prayer for God’s blessing on this 
Conference we have impressed on our minds the text announced by 
our Secretary General, Captain Richmond P. Hobson: “You shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” I will express 
the thought that it is to free us, however, not from service and duty, 
but it is an altogether sort of freedom into service and into duty. 

Erom the standpoint of geography, we certainly may feel that we 
have something of the solidarity of America and that we have all parts 
of the world here represented, and we have something of an inter- 
national aspect with us as we have representatives of other lands in 
attendance. So, we are in a position to proceed on a basis of an inter- 
national program and, through that, we will certainly achieve the 
object of this Conference. 

I notice on the registration list the name of the Susan B. Anthony 
Eoundation. It gives me an opportunity to say a word as to our 
national responsibility. I had the honor to attend a meeting of the 
Susan B. Anthony Eoundation, held in Washington, when an address 
was delivered by Captain Hobson it was a brilliant oration, interpret- 
ing the program of organization to meet the manners of the day as 
we are studying it in this Conference. At that time I observed that 
the flag used in the decoration of that room had forty-seven stars in 
its field of blue, and I called attention to the fact that somebody’s 
star was missing ; I wanted to know "if it were your star or my star.” 
There are forty-eight stars in the blue, and they light up the land, 
and none of us would want our star to be out of the field of blue. 
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I come from the Southern States of America by birth, by adoption 
from down in the heart of Texas ; my father was a soldier, and I said 
to the Foundation that if “you will permit me, a former Commander- 
in-Chief of the Sons of the Confederacy will present a real United 
States flag to the Susan B. Anthony Foundation.” A little later I 
received a beautiful letter, and they gave me the privilege, and I was 
invited to Washington, and I presented to the Susan B. Anthony 
Foundation the flag. 

Mrs. Anna E. Hendley : May I add that the flag did not belong 
to the Foundation, but it was part of the decorations of the hall; so 
don’t give the Susan B. Anthony Foundation the reputation for not 
having “all our stars” in our own flag. 

Director General Owens: It merely gives me the opportunity to 
tell the story of Captain Hobson addressing the Foundation and of 
our fealty to the Flag. 

Before we proceed further, are there any resolutions to be offered 
at this time for reference to our committees ? 

There appear to be no resolutions at this time. 

May I make this further comment before turning the gavel over 
to the Secretary General, as we resolve ourselves into Committee of 
the Whole : that in the hurried survey I made of the reading of the 
delegates — no doubt you were making a survey too — I find men of 
remarkable reputation in this body, wide from the standpoint of ge- 
ography of the world, but, as to the organizations that are represented 
here I find a predominance, if my survey is correct, of those who come 
from the medical fraternity, from the religious organizations, and the 
religious institutions of our land. It is an inspiring thought that we 
find on a common ground here, for the great cause we are working 
in, the religious and educational bodies of America joining hands with 
the medical fraternity in this campaign. 

Probably some of you were with us Sunday over in Christ Church 
when the great divine delivered the sermon of Independence Day and 
pointed out that there are four great fundamentals needed in this 
life: general intelligence, a recognition of God’s powers, and God’s 
direction of our world, and a respect for law; and he found a com- 
monplace illustration from the fact that from the period of our in- 
fancy we have found the schoolhouse near the church house, and he 
pointed out these three great agencies in our civilization : the school- 
house, the courthouse, and God’s house, and here you find general in- 
telligence diffused from the schools of our land, justice and respect 
for law, as symbolized by the courthouse, and then the power of God’s 
control and our recognition of Divine power and our obedience to His 
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will as represented in God’s house ; that was the great theme of the 
sermon for Independence Week here in this great metropolis of Phila- 
delphia. 

May I make the further observation that comes to my mind at the 
moment: We have been emphasizing a sort of freedom since we are 
celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Declaration of American Independence. Will you recall the 
fact that Thomas J efferson resigned his seat in the higher congress of 
the country to return to his home to be a candidate for the legislature 
of his State, an act not followed nowadays to any great extent, in or- 
der that he might write a program of freedom into the statutes of his 
State, and there are those that say that no finer program has been 
evolved by man than he wrote, the terms of which were later incorpo- 
rated in the Declaration of Independence. He sought to free prop- 
erty and he freed property. He sought to free the mind through pop- 
ular education through its great scheme of public school education 
and, as initiated in Virginia, finds itself climaxed under his leadership 
in his sponsorship of the University of Virginia. Then he sought to 
free the body and his vision carried until slavery was abolished and, 
then, to free the will through the statute of religious freedom so that 
he freed the body, freed the mind, and still pursued a great funda- 
mental program of human freedom and it is in that one field of this 
program that we are concerned in this Conference today. It is through 
its ramifications to one of these subdivisions that we will free the body 
of the peril and in large measure conserve the power of intelligence 
and promote the will power of the individual. 

Captain Hobson asks for certain inspirational responses at this mo- 
ment. 

Mr. E. F. Lovelady., Alabama : I want to give you this bit of his- 
tory from the State that comes first alphabetically and from which 
State our leader comes. We passed the first anti-narcotic bill in 1907, 
and it was my privilege and pleasure to introduce that bill in the legis- 
lature of Alabama in 1907, along with the Prohibition Bill. 

Director General Owens: Is not this the hour to pay a word of 
tribute to another great Alabamian from the home State of Captain 
Hobson, a man who has rendered conspicuous service in the world, be- 
ing the soldier, and indeed, as Captain Hobson has said, the saviour of 
life rather than its destroyer: General William H. Gorgas, of Ala- 
bama, the Gorgas who rendered the great service to humanity in 
making the tropics livable to us and who rescued the infant life of 
the nation all over the land. I conducted the memorial tribute to 
General Gorgas with members of the Cabinet and the diplomatic corps, 
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■when tribute was paid, to this man, and later, when we were endeavor- 
ing to locate and organize a great college of medical research in 
Panama to stand through the ages and carry forward the lessons as 
taught by Gorgas — that was organized in Alabama — I recall that 
I invited the British ambassador, Sir Auckland Geddes, to join me in 
Alabama for the initial mass meetings there. Sir Auckland Geddes 
is Inmggl-f a medical doctor, while Ambassador from Great Britain, 
and he won distinction in the Great War in the medical service in the 
British Army, and Sir Auckland said in a dramatic address — I will 
take a moment to call your attention to how a soldier recognizes a 
tribute, and I pay that tribute to Captain Hobson now — he, Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, said: “If you will vision with me down into the future, 
a thousand years or more, in such an hour when the people will con- 
fuse the name of the generals of armies of the Great War with those 
of the Napoleonic wars, if we call by the name of a great general of 
the Great War a general of the Napoleonic wars, if we confuse those 
names in discussing wars a thousand years apart,” he said, “in such 
an hour in the future when the generals of the Great War and the 
Napoleonic wars were being confused in discussion, the one name, 
William C. Gorgas, would stand out as marking an epoch in world 
history and in the conservation of human life and that the name of 
Gorgas would never be confused with any other name in the world’s 
history.” That is a wonderful tribute of a soldier marking the saving 
of life rather than the destruction of life. 

Now, will there be any other responses? 

Mr. W. J. Herwig, Anti-Narcotic Education Association, Oregon: 
It seems to me that if this movement were directed towards the in- 
forming of the minds of the youth of our country that we are raising 
in this generation, the boys and the girls of the fifth grade, for in- 
stance, of the evils of the drug habit, we would have in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years from now no such evil existing, for there would be incul- 
cated into the minds of the youth, and of the citizenry of our nation, 
an antipathy toward drugs. 

There is no greater service that can be rendered to this citizenship 
or to the entire world than the training of the youth. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Ferguson, Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union: I want to pay tribute to our leader, Frances Willard, for put- 
ting into our organization a department for such work as this Con- 
ference is dealing with. 

We have an anti-narcotic department and we go into public schools 
and, as an example, in our Pennsylvania State Convention, we had a 
whole school of colored children and a colored doctor marching down 
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that great auditorium and gathering together on that platform, all 
under the banner of “No narcotics.” Anti-narcotic tea ching in the 
public schools will do the work and nothing else will. We must begin 
with our children and teach them from the cradle that the body is a 
sacred thing and must be preserved. 

Mrs. Caroline Engle Blair, New Jersey: If a question is a re- 
sponse I would like to ask one. I am thoroughly interested in this 
subject, but the parents addicted to this bad habit, what is their 
attitude in reference to their children? Do they want the children 
to learn? 

Director General Owens: I am sure that will be answered in the 
papers to be read. Perhaps Captain Hobson may make a response to 
that. 

General Secretary Hobson : I can only answer that from the result 
of research work that has been done. Perhaps Major Brewster or 
Doctor Kuhne or Doctor O’Connor, from their own personal question- 
ing of patients, could better answer the question, but the returns we 
have are that many of the parents unfortunately teach their children 
the use of narcotics. A case was brought to my attention before we 
left Los Angeles of a little boy, eight years old, that was in the Boys’ 
Department of the courts, a heroin addict and they asked him how he 
got started and he said his mother showed him how to put the “snow” 
on his wrist and take it. We have many cases like that brought to our 
attention, and eases where the husband has taught his wife and where 
the wife has taught her husband, or where a mother has taught her 
daughter; we do not understand the psychology of addiction, as yet. 
When we get deeper into the subject of this psychology — and I hope 
we may be led further in that direction today — we may be able to give 
you a more intelligent answer. 

Doctor Gerhard Kuhne : In that regard I might say : The psy- 
chology of it is this : Take for instance an addict who is an individual 
member of a family. The family knows that the addict takes the drug 
and the family looks down on that individual because they cannot 
make the individual stop the use of it, so, from the psychology of it, 
the individual does all in his power to get the whole family to take 
the drug and then they are brothers or sisters, as you wish to put it, 
in the evil. That is the psychology of it. 

Mrs. Anna E. Hendley : Before I came here I talked to a gentle- 
man in Atlantic City and I told him I was coming to this convention. 
He said that I should bring up this question of the stack of paregoric 
being used and sold in the drug stores and that paregoric is intoxicat- 
ing to both children and older people, and he told me of several in- 
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stances of the terrible effect of paregoric on the individual, and he 
would like to have that question discussed in this convention and 
would like to know why druggists are permitted to sell it indiscrimi- 
nately and, when Captain Hobson was speaking in Washington, I in- 
vited the President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
hear Captain Hobson on this subject and at that meeting she pledged 
that she would work through the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, represen ting four million women, on this subject of anti-nar- 
cotics. I have just attended the biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in May and June, and I was glad to 
know that Miss Shermann, the President, is still working along that 
line and pledged as she did, that night when Captain Hobson was 
speaking, that she would use her influence and power through that 
great org aniza tion to work for the organized fight on this great drug 
evil. 

Director General Owens : I see that we have with us Doctor H. B. 
Thompson. I wonder if, on that point, we might have a word or two 
of response from Doctor Thompson ? 

Doctor H. B. Thompson : I am not sure that I heard all the ques- 
tion. I just want to make one or two short observations or statements 
of fact. Forty years ago the Ohio Legislature enacted a law requiring, 
among other things, the teaching of the effect of alcohol and nar- 
cotics. I know that because at that time I was a country school teacher 
and I had received a certificate to teach school in a country district. 
I was compelled to go to a small college for an extra term in order to 
take the course, so that I might then appear before the Board of 
County Examin ers to pass the examination which was required of all 
school teachers in the State and there was added to their certificate 
qualifications concerning the teaching of the effect of alcohol and nar- 
cotics. I am simply leaving that with you as a matter of history, 
showing that the idea had then got to a growth and had taken root 
forty years ago in legislative enactment in my State. 

A further statement may be interesting: On December 28th and 
29th, 1905, there met in the office of the Proprietary Association, 
men of my acquaintance, delegates from the American Tercentennial 
Association of National Retail Druggists, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists, the Proprietary Association and so forth, to consider legislation 
to deal with the sale of narcotic drugs. There grew out of that con- 
ference a bill, twenty years ago, for the control of this product. I do 
not recall the Alabama bill, but the comparison of it will show the 
origin of the bill was in Chicago and the first enactments were carried 
into the law and were made a model for the country. 
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I leave these facts with you in order that you may know how long 
the question of opium has been considered by legislative bodies and 
for how long a time it has been attempted to control the evil and the 
prominent parts the organization I represent took in the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

I want to add now that my association has no interest in narcotics, 
as an association, and I am here merely in accordance with the direc- 
tions of my President. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Ferguson : It was through the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union that the legislators of the whole forty-eight 
States took the scientific view with regard to instruction in the public 
schools of each State and Territory in this nation. 

Mrs. Joseph William Gazzam: As Chairman of the Philadelphia 
Committee of Law Enforcement, representing fourteen million women 
throughout the United States who belong to the National Committee 
of Law Enforcement, I would like to direct attention to the great in- 
spiration we have received from the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union : They are active politically and spiritually, and from them we 
have drawn great strength. 

Mr. E. F. Lovelady : Alabama has been active in this work and we 
are very much against narcotics. One of the troubles with the Har- 
rison Narcotic Act is that, it does not put any restriction on paregoric 
and, under it, there is no requirement to keep a record of what is sold. 
It is a very wicked and a very dangerous thing, because a druggist 
cannot look a man or a woman in the face and tell if they are users of 
the drug or whether they want it for purely medicinal purposes. There 
ought to be a distinction drawn and a restriction placed on such drugs 
as that. 

The National Eetail Druggists are to a large degree responsible for 
that and they should work with these organizations that are fighting 
the narcotic evil to regulate the sale of paregoric and similar things. 
Nevertheless, and with all due respect to the druggists, there is a great 
deal of this stuff bootlegged, brought in here just the same as liquor is. 

I believe if we had an amendment to the Harrison Drug Act that 
placed legislation on paregoric, you would have that trouble overcome. 
People who use paregoric in my State use it for the alcohol that is 
in it. 

Honorable Sara Graham-Mulhall : May I answer this gentleman 
concerning paregoric? During Commissioner Eoper’s time as Com- 
missioner of Internal Bevenue, he issued a ruling in regard to pare- 
goric which in a sense is a safeguard as to the use of paregoric. When 
people go in to buy paregoric, the storekeeper or druggist is supposed 
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to take their names and addresses* Under this decision to which I 
refer, made by Commissioner Koper, when two bottles containing three 
ounces of paregoric are sold twice in succession or three times in suc- 
cession the seller is considered to have violated the Harrison Narcotic 
Act and can be arrested for the violation. 

Mr. Albee : I am a retail druggist and the law on paregoric, handed 
down to us, requires us to keep a record of the sale of two ounces every 
ten days. New York State had a law with regard to paregoric sold 
on prescriptions, but that was a State law. We are requested to only 
sell two ounces every ten days and that is one of the reasons that we 
keep a record. 

Mr. Joseph Leidy : I had the privilege last September of address- 
ing the conference at Geneva on this question of opium and, after hear- 
ing the representatives of the great powers and the discussion after- 
wards, I came away very much discouraged. Why ? Because I recog- 
nized that we were facing at that time and now the same condition 
with alcohol that exists with opium: It is being bootlegged and the 
representative of England, I believe, Sir Arthur Campbell, said that 
Great Britain could not control the export of opium over the fron- 
tier. It was the smuggler that was getting the opium out of China. 

So, I say today that it is only through education that you will suc- 
ceed in this movement, and it must be given in the public schools, 
starting in the lowest grades. I know that the psychologists will tell 
us that we must look out for the young girl and the young boy who 
want to know of the effect of this evil habit-forming drug and we must 
take care of the youth of our land through instruction. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe that, except by enforcement of the law, of course, and 
through education, we will ever make any great advance and that is 
the opinion I have. 

Mrs. Charles Culver : I want to sound a word of warning so far 
as Arizona is concerned. In Mexico they had in former years raised 
cotton and I learned a short while ago that they raised poppies in- 
stead of cotton, and we are not going to live long before there will be 
an attempt in Arizona to do the same thing and I feel that we need 
to be awake to the situation as it is coming before us now. 

Director General Owens : My purpose now is to ask Bishop Swint 
to close this inspirational half hour. 

Bishop John J. Swint, Wheeling, West Virginia: Mr. Chairman: 
I did not have the benefit of the meetings of yesterday. I am here 
more in the capacity of a learner and listener than one who has ideas 
to advance, at least in the present form of the activities. I am very 
much interested in the remarks made and especially those putting 
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stress on the need of having education on this matter. I believe more 
will be accomplished through education than through legislation. I 
would sound one other note that has not been sounded: Education 
alone will not do. You will have to educate not only the mind but 
you have to educate the will, and therefore I think one of the biggest 
forees is religion, the thing that educates the will for us. The two 
must go hand in hand ; education as we understand it must be educa- 
tion to educate the mind and there must be a religious force, a moral 
power, that will have to be brought in to force boys and girls and men 
and women to do what education as it is commonly considered will 
never do. 

Director General Owens : I will now turn the Conference over to 
Captain Hobson who will preside. 

General Secretary Hobson: The Conference automatically resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole for a further consideration of the 
program, as affects the report of the Agenda Council which has been 
approved by the Conference. Before taking up the program, I trust 
that the outstanding medical men in the audience will voluntarily 
help on the scientific committees grouped under General Committee 
No. 2, to which they are naturally attracted and which require their 
diligent assistance. It will be a difficult task to get material through 
these committees in time for use in the next school year. 

Yesterday the Conference had several great papers on sociology. 
Our speakers specialized on criminology and a great volley was fired. 
The effect should be tremendous. It came from the largest actual 
experience available in this country or perhaps the world, and the 
three papers are now before our Committee No. 2. We feel that from 
them will come more valuable authoritative material, available for 
educational purposes, than could be collected in any other way. 

Today we are continuing under Committee No. 2 and the first 
paper on the program is by the Honorable Sara Graham-Mulhall, 
President of the Narcotic Control League of New York City, for- 
merly Commissioner for New York State and author of a book which 
has just come from the press. Opium the Demon Flower , which, while 
I have not had a chance to read, my wife says is a wonderful and 
powerful book. The author has had seventeen years’ experience in the 
field of narcotics and the experience has been augmented by scientific 
research and consecration, and I know her paper will have great value 
for this Conference and for society. 

I have much pleasure in presenting the Honorable Sara Graham- 
Mulhall, who will how address us on 
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HOW GOVERNMENTS CAN EDUCATE AND BE EDUCATED 
By Sara Graham-Mulhall 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. General Secretary and fellow conferees : Don't 
you rejoice that we are beginning this first world conference on nar- 
cotic education near Independence Hall, during Independence Week, 
and on the Sesquicentennial anniversary of the very day when our 
forefathers began their crusade of education with respect to the mean- 
ing of the wonder-working Declaration of Independence? 

We shall be helped in the world educational crusade we launch 
here today if we remember that we are setting out to liberate more 
millions of human beings — many times over — than sought political 
freedom through Jefferson’s imperishable Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and more millions — many times over — than were emancipated 
by Abraham Lincoln. China alone has five drug addicts for every one 
healthy citizen. India has teeming millions of opium addicts drugged 
into lethargy and despair, just because world education has not been 
undertaken before. Japan has seen so clearly the depredation wrought 
by drug addiction that it is harder for narcotics to stay in J apan than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. China’s curse has 
been Japan’s warning. Our own country has — some say one hundred 
and ten thousand, some say hundreds of thousands, and others say 
three or four million addicts. We are here to declare a world cru- 
sade for world independence of narcotic drugs by a world crusade 
against drug traffickers, against lax enforcement, against popular, pro- 
fessional and official indifference and against cultivation of the opium 
poppy. 

What is this education we promise ? What do we mean by educa- 
tion? We mean dissemination of the truth about addiction, but we 
also mean truth in action against addiction. We mean an occasional 
world conference, but we also mean vigilance, continuous and eternal, 
between conferences. We shall not be satisfied with doing things for 
and talking to people ; we shall insist upon informing people and in- 
spiring them to do for themselves. We shall teach that drug addiction 
is a soul vice which breeds crime; that physicians from ignorance or 
carelessness or greed create addiction; that propinquity creates ad- 
dicts. We shall teach how lax enforcement fails to protect the in- 
nocent and well from the vice of drugs and how efficient enforcement 
can prevent addiction. We shall stress the responsibility of the in- 
tellectual addict for thwarting the fight against addiction. We shall 
proclaim and prove the possibility of a world without addiction in 
one generation and we shall educate as to the governmental machinery 
needed to make good our vision and our program. 
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Opium fears nothing but light and law enforcement. It cannot sur- 
vive illumination and enforcement. It dotes on resolutions that are 
not followed up; it fears resolutions that are efficiently followed up. 
Heroin was outlawed by Hew York in 1920. It was outlawed by the 
United States Congress in 1921. It has not stayed outlawed any 
more than the opium poppy stayed outlawed in China — even after 
ten years of heroism, such as no other great nation ever displayed 
in a fight against vice, and even after China’s poor government 
had spent $36,000,000 in burning up all remaining opium in a 
huge bonfire of national triumph over the demon flower. Heroin 
will not stay outlawed unless there is education not only about its 
absolute uselessness, except for addiction, but also about the freedom 
with which its sale is now permitted and about the need for laws to 
prohibit its sale absolutely. 

My friends, we have been living in a fooFs paradise. We have 
been believing in a security that we haven’t had. In our Hew York 
State Department we had so many baby addicts that we had to set 
up a special procedure for infant addiction. We had schoolboy and 
schoolgirl addicts. We had college man and college woman addicts. 
We had mother and grandmother addicts. Yes; we had capitalist 
addicts, editor addicts, lawyer addicts, writer addicts and addicts 
engaged in preaching against addiction or professing to have been 
cured. We had citizen addicts and official addicts. We had nurse 
addicts and preacher addicts. We had physician addicts, including 
many who in the guise of drug cures were manufacturing addicts. 
Our campaign of world education respecting narcotic drugs will show 
civilization how to protect itself against all these addicts and how to 
protect these addicts against a civilization that sells addiction. 

It is no light task to set out to educate the world respecting nar- 
cotic addiction and the means of abolishing it. Talk alone won’t 
educate. Writing alone won’t educate. Anathema alone is not edu- 
cation. Mere promises are not education. Exhortation alone is not 
education. To be sure that I do not leave out points which I feel 
should be considered by this powerful conference, I beg to read ten 
minimum essentials, if governments are to educate and be educated. 

In every civilized country the greatest wholesale teacher respecting 
drug addiction is government itself. Because government relates to 
all people all of the time — is supported by all people, and works with 
the power and authority of all people — it reaches vastly more citizens 
than private agencies can possibly reach except as they work through 
or upon government. 

Civilized governments are constantly teaching or mis-teaching with 
respect to drug addiction, through their laws, their enforcement 
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officers, their lax or efficient enforcement, their pardons and their 
attitudes. Government education by precepts is wholesale for good or 
evil. Government education by practices is both retail and wholesale 
for good or for evil. 

When the government of China declared that the demon flower, the 
opium poppy, should be uprooted and banished from cultivation in 
China within ten years, it did more educating than schools and vol- 
untary societies could ever have done without China’s government. 
When China made a thirty-six-million-dollar bonfire of opium to sig- 
nalize its victory, it educated as no word of mouth, no printing and no 
conference could ever educate. Likewise, when China relapsed and 
allowed herself to be re-drugged by Japan, America, Britain and 
Chinese generals, she mis-educated hundreds of millions. 

When India recently promised to stop exporting opium by 1935, 
she did wholesale educating which her 325,000,000 citizens have been 
needing, lo, these many years. 

When thirty-nine nations made the pledges they made to one 
another and to civilization in the opium conference of 1924, and 
created a permanent board of control for learning and telling the 
truth about poppy crops and opium production, they did educational 
work of the best kind, which is to the work of any private organization 
as the sun to the moon. 

When Rhode Island’s Supreme Court jails a physician for violating 
our laws by pandering to addiction and when Federal prisons are 
half full of drug traffickers, we have wholesale education of the best 
kind, of citizens and governments. 

When drugs get’ to our Federal prisons; when our Federal prisons 
help circulate the defiance of drug convicts throughout the United 
States; when the United States Supreme Court invites attack on the 
constitutionality of the Federal narcotic drug acts — Justice McRey- 
nolds in an aside, in his opinion in United States versus Doherty, 
decided January 4, this year, says: “The decision declaring the act 
constitutional may have to be reviewed if the question is properly pre- 
sented. That it will be so presented, we can trust to the many inter- 
ested in free sale or free use of narcotics”; when our enforcement 
officers allow heroin to stand in drug stores and factories on the theory 
that it was made from opium imported before the Jones-Miller pro- 
hibitory act of 1921, instead of demanding supplementary legisla- 
tion, the enforcement unit has accepted the deficient law, and heroin is 
still being sold and prescribed “until the present (inexhaustible) 
supply is exhausted”; when a distinguished physician and pretended 
leader in the war against addiction pleads guilty of drug trafficking 
on a dozen counts and is fined less than one day’s illicit fees, and 
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when presidents, governors and judges pardon drug traffickers, we 
have mis-education by wholesale, with the government itself the mis- 
educators. 

When the United States Government prohibits the importation of 
heroin and of opium for making heroin, it is educating governments 
even more powerfully than when it sends delegates to an international 
opium conference to try and have opium outlawed by all governments. 
When the United States, after leading in the world fight against drug 
addiction, carelessly allows its private citizens to re-drug China, it is 
mis-educating the other governments of the world. 

Just because governments can teach by wholesale and all the time, 
because they can teach millions of individuals of their own and fel- 
low governments at the same time, it is of infinite importance that 
private citizens learn how to educate governments. They can help 
governments see what other governments are doing. They can tell 
the public the truth about what each government is not yet doing. 
They can make it easy for governments to do what they want to do, 
but do not know exactly how to do. They can be the leaven which will 
affect the work done year by year, night and day, by the agencies of 
government. They can reiterate the reason for government action. 
They can tell the story of government success against* addiction. They 
can reach the key people — the key men and the key women of each 
country — and keep them alive to the danger of drug addition. They 
can help locate drug traffickers and make it impossible for a drug 
trafficker to be socially respectable in any civilized country. They 
can see that every government, and every arm of each government, 
knows the best that is being done anywhere and everywhere to check 
drug addiction. They can help make sure that the editors of each 
country and the professional leaders of each country know the basic 
facts about drug addiction and the reasons for finding some substitute 
for the opium poppy and the coca tree. They can institute and sup- 
port work done by schools and professional schools to teach the menace 
of opium and cocaine. 

In asking onrselves how governments can educate and be educated, 
we must be willing to give the credit to government officers and to be 
satisfied with playing leaven. The doing by wholesale belongs to 
government. The getting done by wholesale belongs initially to pri- 
vate agencies that help government. 

Before taking up ten concrete suggestions for education, by and 
of governments, let us recall some of the points that need to be gen- 
erally accepted. Governments cannot educate helpfully when they 
themselves don’t know the facts. If our government does not know 
which physicians are making addiction, it cannot educate its officers. 
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physicians and citizens respectiBg the extent of addiction by pre- 
scription. If government officers do not study the prescription blanks 
and consumption blanks now required by our revenue officers, they 
cannot be informed and they cannot inform others about violations 
of the law. If our government does not try to find out how many 
addicts there are in the country, and does not try by efficient re- 
search methods, it not only cannot educate respecting the most basic 
of all facts about addictions, but it will almost inevitably underesti- 
mate the extent of such addiction, as it is doing right now when it says 
there are only one hundred and ten thousand. 

If our presidents, governors and judges pardon drug traffickers 
without learning the facts about them and without telling the public 
the facts about them, they are bound to mis-educate and to invite 
further trafficking. 

Seeing what governments can teach and particularly what govern- 
ments should teach will help us discover how they do teach. I venture 
to suggest ten ingredients of the instruction which governments should 
give to one another and to citizens and which this world Conference 
can help private agencies organize to give to governments : 

1. Periodic reports by governments should be digested for their 
evidence of progress and efficiency, their signs of danger and ineffi- 
ciency and such elements of their make-up as indicate unpreparedness 
to learn and teach the facts. Constructive suggestions should be made 
for more educative official reporting. 

2. Similarly, reports of the League of Nations Permanent Board of 
Control should be analyzed, high-spotted and universally circulated. 

3. The press should be given information in small installments 
and so related to current happenings that editors will be prepared to 
describe and support progressive measures. 

4. The manufacture and distribution of opium derivatives should be 
placed under Federal supervision and control exclusively, and pro- 
hibited for sale, use, manufacture, dispensing and selling, in any form, 
otherwise. If such an act is possible of enactment, I recommend that 
the government immediately seize or buy or commandeer, under proper 
respect for property rights, all habit-forming drugs in the nation, 
and compel their dispensation by and through Federal agents or Fed- 
eral channels alone, with due reports of every ounce dispensed, under 
severe restrictions to legitimate use through licensed medical men and 
institutions and that a strict balance sheet be kept and enforced under 
severe penalties. 

5. Teachable facts about drug addiction and its prevention should 
be made available in teachable form for graded use in grammar 
schools, high schools, workers 5 part-time schools, colleges, and profes- 
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sional schools. The necessity of restricting the production of opium and 
of working constantly toward the absolute prohibition of its produc- 
tion within a generation should be taught, together with evidence that 
various countries now producing the opium poppy are diligently 
searching for crop substitutes which will pay better than opium. 

6. Persons trained in putting information in teachable form should 
be given the task of submitting teachable material to public schools 
and professional schools for the training of journalists, physicians, 
nurses, surgeons, teachers and lawyers. This should not be entirely 
new and additional course of study, but illustrative matter which can 
be incorporated as part of already accepted instruction. 

7. The No Man's Lands of addiction should be advertised and re- 
searchers urged to investigate until they find safe substitutes for habit- 
forming drugs, ways to check drugs' injuries to soul and body, best 
ways to test drug control and the like. 

The drug addict is a national menace. The nation should control 
the source of supply, put its heel on the illicit trafficker, whether a 
trafficking doctor or a bootlegging peddler, and check this under- 
mining curse whose sinister power is threatening our children, our 
womanhood and our man-power, and whose cost is an increasing 
charge on our tax-burdened people. 

8. Every government should be given the proof which is available 
— that vastly more profit can be gotten out of China undrugged and 
India undrugged than out of China and India drugged. 

9. The relation of habit-forming drugs to crime and the psycho- 
logical facts which make the drugged body and drugged mind a 
fertile soil for the growth of crime should be taught, not only in 
schools, but at hospitals, in private practice and through the press, so 
that innocent patients shall not unwittingly be converted into addicts. 

10. The fact that drug addiction cannot be cured by drugs or by 
anything else except complete withdrawal, followed up by spiritual 
welfare work and complete inaccessibility of the drug, is among the 
minimum of content which should be taught by governments and to 
governments. 

It is obvious that the time has come when all right-minded people 
must be persuaded actively to concern themselves with the appalling 
menace involved in the traffic in narcotic drugs. Little has been done 
to acquaint the public with the evils of this traffic, its demoralizing 
effect upon increasing numbers of our own people and the equally 
serious international aspects of the matter. 

If this Narcotic Drug Conference can inaugurate a vigorous and 
comprehensive campaign of education which shall arouse the con- 
science of our country and if this campaign can lead to wise and con- 
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structive legislation for dealing locally with this traffic and with the 
unfortunate addicts whom it produces, this conference will deserve, 
and I believe it will receive, cordial and spontaneous support. 

General Secretary Hobson: The Committee has been wonderfully 
edified by this paper. Our civilization must plead guilty to the charges 
that are contained in it. The paper was as remarkable in its con- 
structive plans as in its alarming signals. Discussion is now in order. 

Mr. Eugene T. Lies: May I ask a question of the speaker? 
Through what period were the figures acquired in New York? 

Miss Mulhall: 1919 and 1921. 

Mr. Lies: They were different persons, not merely patients who 
came in at different times, but actually different persons? 

Miss Mulhall: They were all people that were recorded by the 
state of New York. 

Mr. Lies: Were there 38,000 different persons, not patients? 

Miss Mulhall: No, the state of New York only had a record pre- 
pared on a registration process for the city of New York. I do not 
speak of the registration itself, for it is commonly mistaken. I mean 
people, patients, and of course only people addicted, because the legiti- 
mate patients prescribed for by the physicians do not enter our records 
at all; we have nothing to do with the physician and his patient. We 
only deal with addicts, per se. 

Mr. Lies: Then these were resident in the city of New York? 

Miss Mulhall: Yes, they were residents. But throughout the 
state there were 38,000, including the city of New York. The city 
was considered the big spot in the country. We may have had duplica- 
tions, but our system of recording was well done and we had our add- 
ing machines and statisticians whom I paid for myself out of my own 
pocketbook. 

Mr. Lies : I wonder if Miss Mulhall, from her experience, feels that 
this is a reliable basis of estimating. 

Miss Mulhall : I have learned — 1 am a descendant from Mulhall, 
the great statistician — and I have learned to be cautious in making 
statements not based on fact. I can say, with accuracy, that I have 
recorded 38,000 culled from reports of registration. I do not think 
that we should resort to hearsay in this problem of addiction. I have 
been fighting it for sixteen years and I know what evidence there 
is of it. 

Mr. Lies : The final inquiry that I would make is this : What is the 
significance of the remark that the Harrison Drug Act forces the 
doctor to give so many patients drugs? 

Miss Mulhall: I think you misunderstood. The Harrison Act 
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only permits doctors to prescribe for addicts in a diminishing amount: 
In other words, the Harrison Act absolutely prohibits prescriptions to 
addicts at all; it permits the doctor to treat the addict according to 
his ethical and medical conscience, but only on a diminishing scale, 
so we, in the state of New York, had a law — I was administering that 
law — that permitted doctors to prescribe forty grains; they might 
prescribe forty grains on the blank that was issued to them officially, 
but we discovered they also prescribed on unofficial blanks and within 
a period of ten days there were ten thousand violations of the state 
law. The Harrison Act, per se, does not permit the prescribing of 
morphine to addicts by physicians except as a treatment for the ad- 
diction . 1 

General Secretary Hobson : Are there any further questions ? 

The next item is the paper by Professor Doctor Herman Thoms, of 
the University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany, on the subject of “Toxico- 
logical Decision.” 

Doctor Thoms, we are informed, is the best authority in Germany 
in his field and were very fortunate in having his co-operation. It is 
to be regretted that the doctor is not here personally to present his 
paper and to discuss it with you, but if there is no objection I will 
read the Doctors paper at this time. It has been translated from the 
German by Dr. A. W. Teel, of Los Angeles, California. 

TOXICOLOGICAL DECISION 
By Doctor Hermann Thoms 

Director of the Pharmaceutical Institute of the University of Berlin 

Toxicology is the science of poisons. It has become of great prac- 
tical importance because poisons for human beings and animals may 
produce temporary or permanent injuries, or indeed lead to death. 
In order to avoid harm and clear up crime, the administration of 
poisons has grown up into a special study. 

Up to the present time, the proof and determination of poisons has 
taken place mostly by chemical means, and, therefore, toxicological 
chemistry grew to be a special department of applied chemistry. 

It is possible by purely chemical methods to prove the presence 
of many different kinds of poison; for instance, poisonous metals, 
such as lead, quicksilver, barium and other compounds, like halogene, 
phosphorus, monoxide of carbon, dioxide of carbon, sulphuric hydro- 
gen, prussic acid, and many other organic materials, such, for instance, 
as poisonous alkaloids (opiates). 

1 Bee Opium. The Demon Flower, by Saiu Grabam-M0&b;jux, for complete discus- 
sion o t this subject. 
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In such metals, it is necessary to determine in what compound the 
metal is present. For instance, mercuric chloride (calomel) is rela- 
tively harmless j mercuric chloride (sublimat) is very poisonous. 

Sulphide of quicksilver (cinnabar) is a wholly unpoisonous sub- 
stance. Therefore, if a chemist finds quicksilver in a material that 
has been submitted to him for examination, it is his duty to prove 
whether the metal is present in poisonous or unpoisonous form. 

Further, it should be born in mind that many poisonous sub- 
stances undergo alterations in the body, be it living or dead, and in 
part accomp anie d by the production of non-poisonous compounds, 
so that the proof of whether poisoning has taken place is no longer pos- 
sible. That is the case, for instance, with phosphorus, which, in the 
body, is oxidized finally to the unpoisonous phosphoric acid. Many poi- 
sons cann ot be found in the body as such, inasmuch as they, on pene- 
trating it, immediately react with the constituents of the body. 

Therefore, poisoning from chloride or phosgene can only be proven 
hy investigating the atmospheric air in the places in which the injury 
of a living thing has taken place. 

Besides chemical methods of proving, physical and microscopical, 
botanical methods have become of very great importance. Poisoning 
by monoxide of carbon can most usually be determined as the spec- 
troscopieal action of the coloring matter in the blood is determined. 

For many poisons of vegetable origin opiates, no chemical or 
physical methods have been discovered up to the present time. Here, 
under the sam e circumstances, can the botanical microscopic appear- 
ance offer a positive explanation. Every year, cases of poisoning take 
place from Ciauta virosa, which people pluck in the meadows and 
eat in ignorance of its poisonous quality. 

Chemical or physical tests for this poison are unknown, but out 
of the materials of the stomach of a corpse, in which there are still 
remains of the leaves, the method of poisoning can still be determined. 
Recently, biological testing of poisons — that is, the determination of 
their poisonous effect on the body of a living animal, or in the living 
organs of an animal — has made considerable progress. 

It is known that to prove the presence of strychnine in doubtful 
cases, biological tests give a clear indication. 

A small amount of the material under investigation is injected into 
the lymphatic gland of a frog, and it is observed whether the tetanic 
convulsions take place. This biological experiment has recently been 
recognized as necessary because the chemical proof heretofore made 
use of with bichlorid of potash and sulphuric acid is not only charac- 
teristic for strychnine, but also Ychimbin shows a like color in tests 
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by treatment with bichlorid of potash and sulphuric acid. Ychimbin, 
however, causes no tetanic convulsions, and, therefore, can be con- 
clusively distinguished from strychnine. 

Not less important is the biological proof of small amounts of 
morphine, whose characteristic color reaction with chemicals has 
difficulties in consequence of impurities of the alkaloid that has been 
extracted. 

On the other hand, Straub’s test on a living mouse may be regarded 
as characteristic of morphine; — namely, subcutaneous injection of 
small doses of morphine which causes a remarkable erection of the tail 
of a mouse, which takes the form of a sickle at the end. 

Further, it can be mentioned that proof of atropin can be much 
more distinctly shown in cats’ eyes by the expansion thereof than the 
chemical proof of atropin by Yital’s reaction. 

Chemical tests completely fail with the toxines. That is, those 
bodies that result by the decay of albumen or those bodies that result 
in food-materials poisons, sausage poison, cheese poison, lobster poison, 
shell-fish poison, have not, up to the present time, been demonstrated 
chemically, but only biologically or physiologically, by the effect of 
the said materials on healthy animals subjected thereto to determine 
whether toxical results appear which correspond with those which the 
symptoms of the disease in the case of a poisoned human being have 
exhibited after partaking of the foodstuffs. 

Further, it is known that the distinguishing distinction between 
animal and human blood has reached complete certainty by biologi- 
cal method. This method has been recognized in courts of law as 
permissible and definite. 

From the foregoing remarks, it appears that the methods of de- 
termining poisons show a great variety and that, to determine them, 
not only the chemist, but the physicist and botanist must be brought 
together for the scientific work, and it must be recognized as advan- 
tageous and effective, that the toxicological chemist should acquaint 
himself also with biological methods. 

Is there any discussion of this paper ? If not, the Chair will have 
it incorporated in the record. 

I will now present for the consideration of the Conference a paper 
by Doctor Eavogli, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Doctor Eavogli is recog- 
nized as a great authority on his subject, and it gives me great pleasure 
to read his paper. We may discuss it later, with other papers that 
are to be presented. 
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ON NARCOTICS AND NAEOOTISM 
By Dr. A. Ravogli 

Opium is mostly the product of our species of white poppy which 
oozes out from the incisions made in the green capsule of the papver. 
It grows abundantly on the coast of the Mediterranean, but it comes 
from cultivated plants, and the best is that grown in Turkey. Where 
the opium is of fairly good quality, is that raised in Turkey, Persia, 
India, China and Egypt. 

Opium is usually consumed in the vicious practice of smoking and 
chewing. It seems that the vicious use of opium is about fifty times 
as great as its medicinal use, of which must be remembered that 
probably more than half of that classed as medicinal is in reality 
vicious. Today only few are addicted to the use of opium, but it has 
spread the use of one of its derivations, the heroin, which is widely 
used as a sedative to stop the cough, causes a feeling of well-being and 
causes the habit. 

Prom the Greek vastor dozing are called all substances which, 
administered in small doses, are capable of producing sleep. Their 
first action in a moderate dose is an excitement of the nervous system 
and a kind of febrile condition which is like drunkenness. This is fol- 
lowed by a blurring of ideas and a certain sensation of difficulty in 
the motions, then a sense of sleepness accompanied with dreams and 
visions. In eases of strong dose the sleep is turned into coma, ending 
the life. The sum of these effects has been called narcotism. Narcotics 
which are employed as stupefaciens are used to produce sleep or to 
calm pain. In a great many diseases, pain and sleeplessness are asso- 
ciated together, for this reason the physicians have used these reme- 
dies. The narcotics are easily absorbed from the mucous membranes, 
skin. In any way they are administered their action is always the 
same. It is dangerous, the medication with narcotics, because they 
form the habit, and it is a difficult matter to get rid of this habit 
when taken. 

Por this reason the physician must be very careful in the use of 
narcotics considering the possibility of the habit. I must say that 
so long as I was in the clinics, hospitals and in practice in Italy, I 
had no occasion to observe a case of narcotic fiends. When I came to 
Cincinnati, I was immediately aware of the existence of these- un- 
fortunates. A lady with grown children between three and four 
o’clock in the morning called over the telephone for me to come to 
her house. All she wanted was for me to give her a subcutaneous 
injection of morphine. I found out immediately what the trouble 
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was, that she belonged to the unfortunate cast of the narcotic fiends. 
Another lady wanted a morphine potion to put her to sleep. When 
I was on the Medical Board we had a great many physicians accused 
of spreading the opium habit. In order to save themselves of the 
trouble of prescribing, as it was their duty, they dispensed a large 
jar with morphine tablets from one-fourth to one-half grain each, 
which, in a very short time, were used with great damage for the in- 
dividuals. 

In France some ladies were taking morphine for the reason of the 
excitement produced in the beginning, and on account of the brilliancy 
caused in the eyes by the drug. Those unfortunate men and women 
under the influence of the narcotics suffer excruciating pains and pangs 
when they cannot have their morphine. They would sell the last nail 
of the house in order to pay for their morphine. Certain individuals 
with weak will power, a^fter having enjoyed the Euphoria from 
morphine, are unable to check this dangerous and pernicious habit. 
In general, the starting of the morphine habit has been its incep- 
tion from the relief of pain. The patient not only gets relief from 
pain, but he finds also that he can enjoy life more, and so he con- 
tinues the use of morphine after the pains have disappeared. 

After the morphine has been taken daily for three or four weeks 
most of the patients find that they cannot get along comfortably with- 
out it, and only strong ■ will-power will save them from becoming 
morphia addicts. Doctor Forehheimer, who was a professor of clinical 
medicine in the University of Cincinnati advised the physicians never 
to write perscriptions of morphine, but to have with them hyperdermic 
tablets so he could give one or two tablets according to the need of 
the patient, without his knowing what he was taking. So the patient 
finds out the benefit, and not knowing what he has taken will not have 
the remedy repeated. If the patient should take the morphine habit, 
it cannot be placed at the physician’s door. Unfortunately it is very 
easy for laymen to obtain morphine tablets without perscription. 

It should be a rule for the physicians never to take morphine unless 
ordered for them by medical advisers. Pouchet claims that nearly 
forty per cent of the morphine fiends are physicians. It should be 
strictly forbidden the use of the hypodermic syringe by the patients 
themselves. In the same way the nurses should be forbidden to give 
hypodermic injections of morphine if not ordered by the physician. 

In general, for treating an individual who has acquired the opium 
habit, he has to be placed in a hospital, under a trustworthy attendant. 
A morphineomaniac has lost all moral perceptions, he can never be 
believed in his statements, he will try with the utmost of his ingenuity 
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to obtain the drug. His clothes must be searched, so he may not hide 
the morphine. The drug cannot be withdrawn at once, unless the habit 
is of recent date, otherwise it is better to withdraw it gradually. In 
case the patient suffers yet with pains, no other drug has to be sub- 
stituted, like cocaine, chloral, codein, although much milder than 
morphine they are dangerous like the first, and when formed the habit 
is very difficult to uproot. 

Alcohol, in ease of collapse, has to be used with great caution, but 
rather the stricnia has to be advised as morphinism and alcoholism 
go together combined, and one evil cannot be substituted for another. 
Morphine remains in the system where it is retained, and elimination 
is necessary from the alimentary canal. 

Every one has to be instructed never to use morphine and opium 
in any form or circumstances, and especially physicians have to be 
cautioned in administering narcotics, for all trifling ailments. 

We now come to the discussion of the question of the psychology of 
the narcotic drug addict, and, while I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the paper, I know that it is a wonderful one and I am an- 
ticipating, with many others, a new light on the subject. It is with 
great pleasure I now introduce to you Doctor E. Homer Curtiss, of 
Washington, D. C., founder of the Christian Mystics, who will ad- 
dress us on 

“SOME FUNDAMENTALS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
DRUG ADDICTION” 

By Dr. and Mrs. F. Homer Curtiss 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference: 

Yesterday this Conference was thrilled by a recital of the many his- 
toric documents, organizations and movements which have been inau- 
gurated in Philadelphia, but to me, in addition to all those things, 
there is a great, special, personal thrill in being present at the inaugu- 
ration of this Conference in this city ; for it was in Philadelphia that 
The Order of Christian Mystics, which we have the honor to represent, 
was founded. And it was also here that I acquired my medical degree, 
my wife and my religion. 

Mr. Chairman, if you and the Conference wiE pardon a personal 
reference, I would like to relate a personal reminiscence ; for it seems 
to me that this Conference stands in a similar position to that in which 
we stood many years ago, and the happy result of the way our situation 
unfolded may be of encouragement to the members of this Conference. 

More than 20 years ago, Mrs. Curtiss and myself were told to pro- 
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pare ourselves to launch a world-wide spiritual movement presenting 
a cosmic philosophy which would give a rational explanation of all 
experiences in life, both here and hereafter. 

At that time, this seemed impossible, hopeless. Naturally we thought 
that in the course of five or perhaps ten years of intensive study, we 
might possibly be ready to begin on a work of such magnitude, but 
when, after only one year’s preparation, we were suddenly told: “It 
is time to begin the work," we were aghast. At that time Mrs. Curtiss 
was employed as private secretary to the president of a large business 
concern; I was in my junior year in the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and instructor in the University and an 
active officer in a number of clubs and organizations, both within and 
outside the University. So I said : “How in the world can we begin 
to work ? We have no time, no money, no prestige, no special ability, 
and we are unknown to the world. What can we do to start and 
work" ? The answer was : “Get a pencil and a piece of paper.” And 
that evening there was written the first announcement to the world 
of The Order of Christian Mystics, and it is still in use today as the 
first page of the pamphlet explaining the work of the Order. 

It seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that this Conference today 
stands in a somewhat similar position. It has been given the vision. 
It has answered the call. It has come with its pencil and its piece of 
paper — its program — and I venture to predict that the document, 
Constitution and Proceedings, which it will write at this time, will be 
its guide and inspiration for many years to come. 

Por, just as that half dozen earnest students gathered together in 
this city twenty years ago — conscious of the source of their inspira- 
tion, with faith in their mission, with the courage of their convic- 
tions, unselfish in their desire for the enlightenment o-f humanity, 
and strong in a childlike confidence in their ultimate success — have 
seen their work grow from that first single sheet into thirteen vol- 
umes of teachings, all of which have run through many editions; 
from a handful of students in this city until today there is not a 
civilized country on the face of the earth — including the native 
blacks in every country of West Africa, from Morocco all the way 
down to Capetown — that is not represented, so may this Conference 
expect similar results, for it is following the same laws of growth. 

Yesterday, our Secretary General told us that this was the “King’s 
business,” and let me assure you that those who are on the King’s 
business shall not fail to receive their credentials from Him. And, 
if they look to Him as the source of their power and authority, they 
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shall not fail to receive His help, His power, His inspiration, and 
His love* 

Let ns, then, plant the seed-thoughts of our mission in the minds 
of all people, water them with our prayers, nourish them with our 
faith, and cultivate them with unselfish service, and I can assure 
you from personal experience that the Lord of the Harvest will at- 
tend to the increase* And so I say to this Conference, no matter what 
the opposition and disappointments, follow your ideals and, “Sail on, 
Sail on!” 

Before beginning my paper, I wish to make a slight correction. 
From the program, it may seem that I wrote this paper all by myself, 
but such is not the case. Since this planet and its humanity have 
recently entered upon the great cycle of the new Aquarian or Woman’s 
Age, it is especially fitting and a great pleasure for me to acknowl- 
edge the help, collaboration, and inspiration of my wife, Harriette 
Augusta Curtiss, who with me, working as one, is the co-founder 
of The Order of Christian Mystics, and the co-author of the entire 
series of “The Curtiss Books.” 

I now have the great privilege of presenting for your considera- 
tion “Some Fundamentals in the Psychology of Drug Addiction 

The mind of man is the instrument of his salvation; not the cause, 
only the instrument. But his salvation depends upon the extent to 
which he understands the laws of mind and uses them wisely. 

Back in the childhood days of modern psychology, before the de- 
velopment of psychical research, it used to be taught that thought 
was a secretion of the brain, much as bile is a secretion of the liver. 
That was back in the days of purely materialistic and physiological 
psychology, when we were taught that we think with our brains. As 
a result of modern research we now know, paradoxical as it may seem, 
that we do not think with our brains, but with our minds. Which 
is quite a different thing. For psychological research has proved 
that mind is the avenue through which the consciousness functions, 
and thus functions quite independent of the brain, the brain being 
but the mechanism which has to do with the expression on earth of 
the thought formulated by the consciousness. 

This is an important advance over the now almost obsolete teach- 
ing of the old-school materialists in psychology that thought was im- 
possible without the brain. But such a conception is only natural to 
those who are not familiar with the latest advances along this line. 
With your permission I would like to take a moment or two to refresh 
your minds as to certain recently ascertained fundamentals in this 
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science, that I may the more easily point out their application to the 
problem of narcotic-drug addiction. 

No thought in the mind of man can find expression except through 
muscular contraction. The use of the vocal apparatus, of the hand, 
of facial expression, a look, a shrug, all take place as a result of mus- 
cular contraction. In this respect the brain is but the switchboard 
by which an idea or current of thought, not in the brain but in the 
mind, contacts the body and stimulates those centers of muscular 
contraction which will give it proper expression in the physical world — 
pushes the button, as it were. The classical example in medical his- 
tory of a laborer who, through a premature blast, had a crowbar driven 
through the frontal lobes of his brain and survived without loss of 
his mental faculties, is an evidence of this. For, although he lost 
many ounces of actual brain tissue, the motor areas were not injured 
and so were able to function and express his thoughts. 

For generations the mystery of how thought was translated into 
action, of how a thing so ethereal and intangible as thought could 
make contact with and find expression through so concrete and physi- 
cal an instrument as the body, remained a mystery to medical science 
and the psychologists of the Western world, although it was well 
known for ages to the more profound psychologists and philosophers 
of the Far East. Modern researches have now confirmed and sci- 
entifically proved the Eastern teachings* so that we now know that, 
literally, “thoughts are things,” real, tangible, definitely formed ob- 
jects, composed of the substance of the mental world. In fact, they 
are so concrete that they can register themselves upon a photographic 
plate by their own inherent radiant energy, and quite independent 
of any form of light. Naturally, it would be a misnomer to call the 
resulting pictures “thought photographs,” as they are not photo- 
graphs, since no form of photos or light was used. Therefore, the 
term “skotograph” had to be coined to fit the case. 

I, myself, have had the pleasure of seeing the original plate which 
fecorded the first skotograph or thought-form. When Doctor Baraduc 
of Paris first conceived the idea, he immediately experimented. He 
concentrated his gaze intently upon his walking-stick for several min- 
utes until he could close his eyes and visualize it clearly. He then 
retired to his dark room, where he exposed an ordinary photographic 
plate in absolute darkness and gazed at it fixedly while concentrating 
his mind on the walking-stick and visualizing it intensely. When his 
concentration began to tire, he stopped and developed the plate, and 
there was a picture of the walking-stick clearly imprinted and sur- 
rounded by a slight halo of radiant energy. 
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After this experiment — which anyone with strongly developed pow- 
ers of concentration and visualization can duplicate unlimitedly — 
hundreds of others were made until it is now scientifically well estab- 
lished that every thought we think actually creates an objective — 
although invisible to the naked eye — form, composed of mental mole- 
cules called “mentoids.” These thought-forms are clear or vague in 
outline according as the concept held in the mind is clear or vague; 
they are strong and positive or dim and weak according to the strength 
of the desire or the character of the thought that creates them. They 
have forms characteristic of the idea which fashions them, and even 
impregnate the photographic film with their characteristic color, the 
colors varying with the state of the emotions, the health, etc., and I 
have seen those colors, not placed on the film, but embedded within its 
substance. They also have their rates of vibration and even sound 
their keynote, although it is not audible to the oi'dinary ear. 

These thought-forms are charged with a form of radiant energy 
according to the thought-force and will-power used in their produc- 
tion. All this has been demonstrated, not only in the thousands of 
experiments of Doctor Baraduc and his followers, but also in quite 
another field, that of Psychic Research. So powerfully radio-active 
are these thought-forms that their formative activity can alfcct not 
only the photographic plate or film, but also that newly discovered 
semi-physical, semi-astral, Biologic plasma called ectoplasm, which 
certain relatively rare individuals, endowed with a special development 
of their etheric and astral bodies, are capable of extruding from their 
physical bodies. 

This ectoplasm first emanates as a vapory cloud, but after slight 
contact with the air, condenses into a semi-solid, cold, clammy, jelly- 
like mass which has been weighed, measured, photographed before a 
moving-picture camera, and submitted to biological and microscopical 
analyses, etc. All this is familiar to advanced students of psychic re- 
search, but the point to be noted in this connection is that the creative 
power of thought and the radio-active emanations of thought-forms 
can mould or impress upon the plastic ectoplasm any form or thought 
held strongly in the minds of those present. This has been amply 
demonstrated in hundreds of experiments in private psychological 
laboratories under the most exacting and rigidly scientific test condi- 
tions, many actual photographs of which can be seen in Dr. von 
Schrenek Notzing’s “Phenomena of Materialization,” in “From the 
Unconscious to the Conscious,” by Doctor Gustave Geley, the late di- 
rector of the Institute Metapsychic of Paris, in Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s “The Case of Spirit Photography,” in Doctor Coates’ “Pho- 
tographing the Invisible.” See also “Psychic Science Quarterly,” 
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London, January, 1925, April, 1925, January, 1926, etc., etc. These 
thought-forms can also act upon solutions of certain specially pre- 
pared mineral salts so as to cause the form to crystallize out of the 
solution in a solid mass of mineral deposits, as described by Dr. 
Charles W. Littlefield in his book, “The Beginning and Way of Life.” 

For countless ages it has been a common thing for mankind to use 
such expressions as “currents of thought,” “prevailing ideas,” “trains 
of thought,” “an idea suddenly struck me,” etc., etc. Now we see not 
only the truth of these expressions, but their rational and scientific 
explanation. For these thought-forms, once created and launched 
into the atmosphere of the mental world, naturally tend — through a 
law analogous to the law of chemical affinity, the law of mental affin- 
ity — to gather together with other thought-forms of like character and 
vibratory rate. These aggregations of mass-thought are capable of ex- 
ercising terrific dynamic power varying with their constitution, as 
is seen in their generally destructive effect in the so-called “mob 
psychology” and “crowd hysteria” which is capable of sweeping people 
into ferocious expressions of prejudice, hatred and passion, without 
regard to law or reason, and quite opposed to the normal thoughts 
and desires of the same individuals when not under the obsession of 
such thought aggregates. 

The constructive side of the same law of mass-thought is seen only 
in religious Services and mass-prayer action, in which spiritual forces, 
are invoked to vitalize and make more powerful the thought-forces, 
but is also seen in aroused public opinion so-called, but which is simply 
the aggregation of similar thought-forms directed toward a definite 
end. Its compelling action is so great that it can quickly settle a coal 
strike or even the recent great “general strike” in England, the con- 
structive thought-forms generated for the common good neutralizing 
and finally overpowering the personal and selfish thought-forms or 
individuals or smaller groups. 

The gradual aggregation of the thought-forms of both temperance 
and woman's suffrage, generated at first by a handful of altruistic 
and far-seeing Souls, but persistently repeated and endowed with posi- 
tive will and great spiritual power, at last swept the whole nation and 
finally amended the Constitution of the United States ! During the 
World War, after The Order of Christian Mystics had inaugurated a 
world-wide noonday prayer service for peace among its pupils 
throughout the world, the idea was taken up by many churches and 
other organizations and within a few weeks the lust for war and the 
will to fight of the Central Powers was neutralized and overcome by 
the Will for Peace thus consciously generated. The Central Powers 
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then made overtures for an armistice, not because they could not have 
fought on for months so far as guns, ammunition and supplies were 
concerned, but because of a so-called “loss of morale , 5 both in the 
ranks and at home. This was a purely psychological reaction which 
produced the concrete result which saved millions of human lives 
and re-shaped history and human destiny. 

Even so must we apply this same law of mass-thought action to 
this terribly menacing problem of drug addiction. The so-called 
campaign of education which this Conference is organized to promote 
is nothing less than a plea consciously to generate en masse at least 
two generic thought-forms; one the danger of the use of narcotic 
drugs, the other the abolition of the possibility of obtaining them. 

But if we have an understanding of this basic law of mass-thought 
creation and projection we can work more consciously, intelligently 
and efficiently toward its consummation and generate thought-forms 
and thought-currents with such power in the aggregate that they shall 
sweep the country and demand and command their expression and 
enforcement. Indeed, it is not outside the bounds of possibility to 
procure a Constitutional amendment in this country and the adoption 
of universal abolition of narcotic drugs by all the peoples of mankind! 

Another point of importance in this connection. The mind of man 
is enormously open to suggestion. It is a fundamental law of psy- 
chology that every thought we think or accept as ours sooner or later 
tends to express itself in action through us i, unless counteracted by an 
opposite thought of greater power. Many, many thoughts and sug- 
gestions pop into onr minds that are not onrs at all. Created by 
others and floating along the thought-currents of the community, 
they drift into our minds when they are in a relaxed or idle state — 
the doors of our mind swinging idly on their hinges, as it were— 
or because of affinity or similarity of vibration to our own. But if 
we accept these outside thoughts, take them in and contemplate them, 
we have deliberately made them our own and given them power over 
us. For another fundamental law of psychology is that every thought 
that we contemplate or repeat we feed and give power over us. 

Therefore, a feature of the educational work which this Conference 
is to inaugurate should be to teach the people of the world — especially 
its youth — the laws of suggestion ; that they must be on their guard 
a gains t all suggestions and accept none without conscious scrutiny 
to see if it is in harmony with their ideals and standards of life before 
consciously adopting it and making it their own. For we are mentally 
and morally, and even legally, responsible, not only for our acts and 
words, but for every thought to which we give expression. They must 
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be taught to recognize that any suggestion which tends to influence 
them to violate the law, the moral code and their ideals and standards 
of life is vicious and should be immediately counteracted by the 
strongest possible assertion of the opposite thought . They will thus 
recognize that the suggestion of the drug peddler that they take a 
sniff or a “shot” to “get a thrill” or to “be a sport” or to “try anything 
once” is not a casual and friendly suggestion or even a harmless dare, 
but is a coldly calculated and deliberate stab in the back, a deliberate 
attempt to break down their natural psychic immunity solely for 
the sordid money there is in it. Par better “take a dare” than em- 
brace a devil. 

The above is the general application of psychological laws to this 
problem. But there are many personal applications of which I will 
outline but one. But just as the specialist in science, when baffled 
by problems in the known range of his specialty, must preserve an 
open mind and be willing to go outside the orthodox limits and go into 
unknown fields if necessary, grapple with entirely new conceptions 
and be ready to accept truth wherever found, if his science is to ad- 
vance and not get into a rut, so must we in the consideration of this 
problem of narcotic drug addiction. I therefore trust that you will 
bear with me in patience for a few minutes while I enter upon a sub- 
ject outside the narrowly materialistic lines to which this problem 
is usually confined, a subject which is such a wide-spreading and to 
many, obscure and tabued specialty that reference to it may arouse 
a certain amount of incredulity, or even opposition, in the minds of 
those who have not given the subject special thought or whose minds 
may be prejudiced by early training in a materialistic conception of 
life or by the remnants of certain medieval superstitions. 

After proving the concrete and objective reality of thought-forms — 
even though as invisible as a gas or an electron — the next step was 
the proof that these thought-forms could be projected to and registered 
upon the mind properly' attuned to the mind of the sender, and with- 
out regard to distance. This direct transfer of thought from mind 
to mind without any means of physical "expression or communication 
is called telepathy. The proof of this power has been abundantly set 
forth in the classical volume of F. W. H. Myers, “The Human Per- 
sonality,” in “Phantasms of the Living” by Gurney, Myers and Pod- 
more, and by many later investigators, some of whom have had as high 
as 78 per cent accurate results. 

The next step after proving possible the direct and independent 
communication of mind with mind was to reveal that this law oper- 
ated no matter what the environment of the mind; that is, whether 
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the mind was embodied or disembodied. Besides the classical works 
referred to above there are many later volumes packed with such a 
mass of evidence in proof of this that it is now scarcely open to dis- 
cussion in well informed circles. 

My new point therefore is that just as the mind of those embodied 
here on earth can create and project thought-forms, and also receive 
them, so can the disembodied mind of the ex-carnate create and pro- 
ject and receive thought-forms. This they can do far more easily 
and with greater power than the incarnate, because not hampered 
by the inertia of a physical instrument of expression, the body of 
flesh; also by the inertia of the mass-thought of humanity on any 
subject, as well as the tendency of the rational mind to argue it out 
before being able to accept a new idea. 

Modern research has abundantly and scientifically proved — through 
photography, telekinesis, cross-correspondence, book-tests, etc., etc. — 
that so-called death applies to the physical instrument or body only 
and not to the mind or the personality , the essential individual or 
Soul. So-called death is but a slipping off of an outer garment, a 
coat of flesh, the personality thereby being released from its hamper- 
ing conditions and limitations and becoming, not a bright and shin- 
ing, all-perfect angel, but remaining almost exactly as it was before, 
except that it is not hampered by the physical instrument so neces- 
sary to relate its consciousness to the physical world. 

That the mind and consciousness does thus survive and is capable 
of giving viridical proof of its identity and continued existence is 
proved by its ability to mould the exudations of ectoplasm into a sim- 
ulacrum of its former -physical body so perfect as to be easily recog- 
nized by its surviving friends, and in some cases so complete that it 
can be temporarily inhabited by the discarnate personality and be 
used to walk, talk audibly in its characteristic tone of voice, move 
physical objects and otherwise manifest and conclusively prove its 
identity and its relatively unchanged mental and other personal idio- 
syncrasies. 

This being the case- — and the volumes of evidence made under 
scientific test conditions place the subject almost out of the realm 
of controversy, except as to details, it now being simply a question 
of the amount of information or lack of information one has on the 
subject — the person who departs from this physical world with any 
strong earthly or bodily desire unsatisfied naturally seeks in every 
possible way to gratify that desire. And if it is a desire which can be 
gratified only in the physical world it naturally seeks an instrument 
or physical body through which it can obtain such gratification. This 
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desire for renewed physical expression holds such minds close to the 
physical world in what may be called the slums of the ethereal or 
astral world, which is the semi-physical world just beyond and an oc- 
tave higher in vibration than the physical world. The discarnate per- 
sonalities thus held close to earth by their desires and thoughts con- 
stitute what are called the “earth-bound,” while those not so held 
by earthly desires naturally and unconsciously rise into the higher, 
finer and brighter realms of manifestation according to the law of 
spiritual gravity. 

To obtain the desired expression in the physical the dis emb odied 
one must find some person whose body and mind are abnormally open 
to such suggestions, impressions and thought-transference to the point 
of at least partial possession or obsession. Such persons are found 
among the mentally unstable, neurasthenic, and especially among the 
alcoholics and narcotic drug addicts. I use the words “abnormally 
open to such impressions” advisedly, for the* very good reason that 
just as the majority of humanity are protected from the invasion of 
infectious diseases by a natural physical immunity — until that im- 
munity is broken down by fatigue, destructive emotions, abnormal 
living, etc., — just so is the mind of man protected from the invasion 
of psychic suggestions and thought-forms from the invisible worlds 
by a natural psychic immunity. Therefore, let no normal mind fear 
psychic invasion. 

We all possess an ethereal and astral body as the substratum or 
model into the meshes of which the physical body is built. And 
between this finer body and the physical body there is a special layer 
of etheric matter which normally prevents vibrations and thought- 
forces from the unseen world from reaching and registering upon 
the physical body. But this protective and immunity-conferring 
layer is dissolved by alcohol and is paralyzed and rapidly disinte- 
grated by narcotic drugs, thus exposing the addict to obsession from 
the invisible, just as one whose physical immunity is destroyed is 
open to infection by invisible pathogenic bacteria. The alcohol radical 
of all the alcohols — methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, etc., — is really an 
ethereal substance normally belonging in the ethereal world, but tem- 
porarily meterialized in the physical. When its bonds to the physical 
are released it naturally tends to fly back to the world and octave of 
vibration to which it normally belongs. In the alcoholic it passes 
into the ethereal world through certain outlets or centers which con- 
nect the physical with the astral, and in doing so it dissolves the 
etheric wall which normally confers psychic immunity, and thus ex- 
poses the victim to all the horrors to be found in the slums of the 
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astral world. The horrid visions of delirium tremens are therefore 
not the mere ravings of a disordered imagination, hut actual sights 
of very real things in the astral world. For a full explanation of all 
after-death conditions see “Eealms of the Living Dead,” Curtiss. 

The narcotic radical in drugs acts in a similar manner, exposing 
its victim, not only to his own physical craving for the drug, but 
also to the much greater and more sinister force of obsession by dis- 
embodied addicts who seek such abnormally opened channels for the 
gratification of their still persisting desire. This accounts for the 
powerful and all-compelling or so-called “irresistible impulse” which 
overwhelms the weakened wills of even those who are seemingly 
cured by proper institutional treatment the moment they are released 
into the outer world where the drug can be obtained. 

But even these earth-bound discarnate addicts can be educated to 
cease their obsessing influence, as is illustrated by a message recently 
received by Doctor Wickland of Los Angeles, California, from Wallace 
Eeid, the well-known motion-picture star, who committed suicide in de- 
spair of ever curing his drug addiction. Doctor Wickland reports him 
as saying: “I was in such misery and so helpless that many spirits 
demonstrated through me, and I had no one who understood how to 
help me conquer the soul craving. . . . Many, many, come back 
and try to get the drug, even a little bit . . . and they ruin 

others against their will. I know many times that I myself did not 
want it, but there was such a strong power back of me ! If the world 
could only know ! ... Oh, if I could only warn and help others ! 

. Why did not some one warn me?” (“Thirty Years Among 
the Dead,” Wickland, 168-170.) We understand that many such 
cases have been cured in Doctor Wickland’s clinic. 

This fact of psychic obsession also accounts for those crimes of 
“irresistible impulse” of which the perpetrator knows nothing after 
the obsessing influence passes away and he returns to his normal 
consciousness. All such belong to the same class as the drug addict, 
namely, the self-indulgent, weak-willed or hypersensitive individuals 
who allow the doors of their minds to swing idly to and fro in nega- 
tive mental states, or those whose psychic immunity has been weakened 
or destroyed, both of which make them easy victims to the inrush of 
any outside but positive and determined thought-forces. There is 
a vast difference, however, not only in degree but in fend, between a 
strong telepathic suggestion from the mental and spiritual worlds 
and a definite psychic invasion from the astral world; all the differ- 
ence between an uplifting spiritual inspiration and a demoniacal pos- 
session. 
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It should be remembered that sudden and strong impulses from the 
invisible — both good and evil, constructive and destructive, inspiring 
and depressing — come not in words — unless one is clairaudient — but 
by the inrush of a new idea Or current of thought-force, which makes 
a compelling and often overwhelming impression. Those of positive 
mentality, developed wills and high moral character are able to check 
and control such inrushes until they can examine them and decide 
what their reaction should be. But those of weak mentality or will, 
who are hyper-sensitive to outside impressions, tend to give way to 
and express such impulses without due consideration. They respond 
to the negative or evil suggestions more readily because such usually 
appeal to some form of self-indulgence, or because they require less 
•exertion of positive will than the good and constructive impulses. 
Hence, mental poise and acute discrimination is a vital point to be 
taught in any campaign of education on any subject. 

During the World War thousands were induced to use narcotic 
•drugs, not only to ease their discomforts and suffering and to forget 
the horrors of war, but also to give them the reckless pseudo fighting- 
courage of the addict and enable them to play the grandiose part which 
is one of the symptoms of drug addiction. And the sudden passing 
over into the invisible world of thousands of such addicts, in the full 
tide of life and still ruled by strong earthly desires, has been an im- 
portant psychic factor in the alarming increase of narcotic drug ad- 
diction since the war. Yesterday, we were told by one of the speak- 
ers, that since the confirmed drug addict cannot be cured, the only so- 
lution to the problem was to “kill them off.” Prom what we have said 
above, you will see that, apart from all humanitarian considerations, 
such a course would be the worst thing that could be followed; in 
fact, this is the fundamental psychological argument against all capital 
punishment. For as long as those who are dangerous to society are 
kept confined, society is protected from them ; but if we destroy their 
physical bodies, we simply send them out into the astral world where 
they can prey upon humanity, ten, a hundred, yes a thousand times 
more viciously than if they were set free while still in the flesh. 

From the above hasty survey we see that narcotic drug addiction is 
far more than a habit. It is a definite psychic disease, affecting the 
Athene and astral bodies primarily and the physical body only sec- 
ondarily. This is evidenced by the fact that, just as no destructive 
anatomical or structural changes can be found in the brains of those 
suffering from certain psychic types of insanity, neither can they be 
found in the tissues of the drug addict, even by our best pathologists. 
The fact that the chemical end-products of narcotic drugs are prac- 
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tically unkn own, and our physiological chemists can find no trace of 
the drug in the excreta, is not at all surprising, because it has simply 
passed through the physical body into the astral world, whence its 
essence originated, leaving perhaps only* a trace of its irritating pas- 
sage in a slight inflammation of the liver and gall-bladder. 

Other drugs which produce sleep also open the door into the invisi- 
ble world and permit the consciousness to leave the body, but with less 
corroding and degenerating effects upon its psychic immunity. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all the alkaloids and vital essences, as 
well as flavors, perfumes, etc., in all vegetation, are really ethereal 
substances from the invisible worlds materialized in the physical 
through the synthesizing power of the life-force of the plant and so 
temporarily manifesting on earth. All that really belongs to the 
physical world is the little that is left behind as ash when the plant 
is burned. All else comes from the invisible and returns again to its 
source. 

The common fear of mankind of having anything to do with the 
disembodied is an instinct which has been a boon to the unenlightened 
masses of mankind in general, for it has acted as a factor in protecting 
its psychic immunity and has thus served an excellent purpose in the 
preservation of the race. But fear is dispersed by knowledge. And 
in these enlightened days, while fear still has its value for the vast 
mass of the unenlightened and less advanced, it must be overcome by 
the proper education of those who are ready to enter into new fields 
of consciousness. But there is still great danger unless this is done 
with a full knowledge of at least the basic laws of the realm to be 
invaded. Hence the promiscuous dabbling in psychic matters as a pas- 
time or as a means of amusement and without proper instruction in its 
laws and dangers, is as dangerous as to let a group of children play 
unattended in the generator room of a giant electric plant. 

Drug addiction can, therefore, be treated with a hope of permanent 
cure only by a recognition of its underlying psychic as well as physical 
factors. For even after apparent physical cure the victim is never 
safe until he is thoroughly drilled in watching for and recognizing 
the suggestions, both of his old associates, his environment, the drug 
peddlers, and the “irresistible impulse” of the disembodied, and, 
furthermore, has had his will developed and strengthened tp the point 
where he can neutralize and overcome such suggestions in his own 
strength, or with the help of those higher powers and spiritual forces 
which are invoked through prayer and aspiration, and he should re- 
main under control until he has proved such ability. This is the most 
important point in completing the permanent cure of the addict, for 
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it is doubtful if the etherie wall between the two worlds can be re- 
generated and rebuilt with sufficient stability to give unconscious 
psychic immunity. 

Let me now pause to emphasize the statements made yesterday by 
Major Brewster, and confirmed to me personally by Doctor O’Connor. 
You will remember that these gentlemen are in charge of the Nar- 
cotic Section of the New York City Department of Correction, Major 
Brewster being warden and Doctor O’Connor being the medical ex- 
pert of that institution. Since they are the heads of this department 
in the largest city of the world, they are probably the greatest living 
authorities on their aspect of this problem. And when they tell us, 
after an experience with twenty or thirty thousand patients coming 
under their treatment; when they tell us, as Major Brewster did yes- 
terday, that as far as they know, out of that great mass or army only 
a few — I think he said five or six that he knew of, after the physical 
results had been cured and they gained thirty to forty pounds in 
weight, became robust in physical health — only five or six could sur- 
vive temptation and relapse after they went back to the outer world 
where the drugs could be obtained. And why? These few, Major 
Brewster said, were among those who had only a slight addiction, 
whose cases were not chronic and who had not gone on to the enormous 
doses of the chronic users. 

Now, what is the meaning back of such a statement as his — its sig- 
nificance? I hold that it absolutely confirms the contention of my 
thesis, because these were the cases which had not gone to the point 
where the power of will in the patient had become absolutely destroyed, 
so they were able, through the exercise of their will, decidedly to re- 
sist the inrush of the suggestions and temptations that come to the 
addict when he returns to his old environment. In other words, their 
psychic immunity had not been completely destroyed. 

You will notice, if you study the program of this Conference, as 
remarkable thing: that the medical profession tell us that there is 
no cure for the confirmed drug addict , and there is not one proposi- 
tion presented on the whole program of this Conference of a curative 
or constructive nature for the help of the addict. There is one paper, 
on a later day, presenting a remedy for the spread of addiction, per- 
haps, but not one for the cure of the addict But in this paper I 
hope I have presented to you a constructive, practical, rational, and 
psychologically sound method of completing the cure and of "bridging 
that (jM4mportant gap between the physical cure amd the psychic ewe; 
and that is by the proper instruction and control of the physically re- 
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generated person as to his psychological responsibility and his ability 
to resist psychic invasion and suggestion. 

All drug cases, therefore, in my opinion, should be kept confined 
apart from society until they have been so trained and have so 
demonstrated their ability to maintain their psychic immunity and 
self-control under tempting conditions that they will not respond 
to the appeals made to them under such terrible circumstances. 

Doctor Hubbard ; How long will that take ? 

Doctor Curtiss: It depends on the case and the amount of treat- 
ment. 

Now, therefore, I take the liberty of presenting — and I hope that 
some delegate of this Conference will feel impelled to present this as 
a resolution — certain recommendations which I feel are not fanatical, 
but are sane and psychologically sound and non-controversial in char- 
acter. 

I, therefore, recommend that, in addition to whatever other means 
this Conference adopts in its educational program, it will include the 
necessary specific teaching as to these definite psychologic principles : 

First: the power of suggestion and the means of neutralizing ad- 
verse suggestions ; 

Second: the personal responsibility of everyone, not only for his 
acts and words, hut also for his thoughts; 

Third: the necessity for conscious descrimination before accepting 
any suggestion or any thought and reacting to it, and 

Fourth: the necessity for cultivating self-reliance and indepen- 
dence. 

In closing, permit me to quote two stanzas of a well-known hymn : 

a Down from their home on high, 

Down through the starry sky, 

Angels, descending, fly, 

While the earth shaketh. 

Roll they the stone away, 

From where the Savior lay. 

Out into glorious day 
His way He taketh.” 

Let us pray that this Conference shall so invoke the uplifting and 
inspiring angelic forces of light, life, and power from the spiritual 
realms that they shall descend cc down through the starry sky” of our 
unselfish thought for the salvation of mankind, while those earth- 
bound souls who traffic in the youth of the world shall tremble, 

Understanding scientifically and precisely what we are doing, may 
the organized and psychologically planned world-wide campaign of 
narcotic education inaugurated by this Conference roE away the stone 
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of ignorance and prejudice which has so long imprisoned the higher, 
spiritual or Christ-eonsciousness, the Savior of mankind, that it may- 
come forth from the tomb of materialism, as, free and unhampered, 
out into the glorious day of spiritual realization of the essential 
brotherhood and oneness of all mankind, "His way He taketh.” 
Amen. 

General Secretary Hobson: This is a very remarkable paper to 
which we have listened. It is now open for discussion, but before 
the discussion begins, may I ask the Doctor one question ? 

In Los Angeles a perpetual revival goes on ; I have found cured ad- 
dicts at that revival who would go down amongst their fellow ad- 
dicts in the same environment and remain cured — I don’t know for 
how long. Have you any explanation for that: Having been cured 
in the revival and remaining cured after that? 

Doctor Curtiss: I think a little serious consideration of my paper 
will give the answer. By the way : Such cases are the result of some- 
thing that the medical profession cannot duplicate. The result is 
brought about, as I said, first through definite currents of higher 
spiritual force, and second by definite spiritual helpers who are posi- 
tively invoked. They have been known to help build up the weakened 
will and to establish self-control. During that time they have helped 
to protect the unfortunate addict from obsessing entities, because he 
is conscious of that presence with him which will bring about his free- 
dom from this slavery. 

Doctor Hubbard: So divorced, or at least not necessarily con- 
nected, are these four points that the speaker presented, so not con- 
nected with any mystic philosophy, that I am sure we can all agree 
to these four points. I am certain that we have no differences in 
regard to them. But there is a question about our joining forces 
with another kind of philosophy. Is it not true that the unnaturally 
depraved appetite within and the sinister temptations of the dope 
peddler are consorted to break down a man’s resistance against that 
form of evil without invoking the power of disembodied spirits? I 
am sure, personally, I have not been able to accept that part of the 
matter, but I believe and feel certain that the unnatural, depraved 
appetite within gives an easy response to the temptation of the dope 
peddler, and I am sure we get the result without unnecessarily in- 
volving ourselves in a philosophy which we have never entertained. 
I. do hot think that we are called on to take up a new philosophy in 
order to practically deal with this problem. I am satisfied to take 
the speaker’s word that if we think strongly, persistently, sensibly 
along the right line of right activity for a proper aim we can have it. 
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An ri by thinking strongly and consistently, perpetually, of a noble 
resolve, a hi gh ideal, such as an amendment to the Constitution, we 
can have it, and that is the very thing I am asking. 

This organization is founded for one sole purpose, that of educa- 
tion, to which I have always objected. Last night we went through 
that whole session on education. A paper by a leading speaker this 
afternoon gave me encouragement to believe that our purpose should 
be not only education, but agitation, consolidation, and by consolida- 
tion I mean a consolidation of all the processes and means by which 
this can be accomplished. Therefore, I plead with you today to en- 
large our vision, not to accept necessarily a new mystic philosophy in 
order to curb this evil, but we should use every possible means to 
attain this purpose and, to that end, I think we should attack all 
the narcotic evils from the very time they emerged from the ground 
until they entered the veins of the victim, not only the growing, but the 
handlin g and the transportation and the buying and selling of the 
drug and narcotics, and we should study and seek to change all our 
laws in every way so that the evil will be defeated and discouraged. 
In other words, we should pattern after the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and, as I said last night — I think it can bear repeating — if the Anti- 
Saloon League had been organized with the sole purpose of education 
and not agitation or legislation, we would not have had the Eighteenth 
Amendment today; and the Eighteenth Amendment was a sort of 
education, when fifteen-sixteenths of the legislators of the United 
States ratified that amendment, so that we have that complete. Now, 
we have not completed all the work. Every man has not laid down 
his arms or acquiesced in the Eighteenth Amendment, but, so far as 
it has been developed, it has been a means of education and has com- 
pleted its work in that respect; but I say that there never will be a 
time in all the history of the world, if you remain ten thousand years, 
that we can attain this object of destroying narcotic drugs and wiping 
out the narcotic evil by education alone. We need agitation, con- 
solidation of all forces, as well as education. Therefore, I ask you 
to enlarge our scope and take up every proper means, and allow our- 
selves the liberty, by our organization, to use every proper means to 
combat this evil and eradicate from the face of the earth the terrible 
scourge that now menaces it. 

Doctor Cuetiss : I call attention of the Conference to the fact that 
I have not asked the Conference to subscribe to any new psychic 
philosophy at all, but simply to more firmly establish certain funda- 
mental psychological educational principles. I merely used the psychic 
philosophy to give you a rational and scientific understanding of 
what takes place, both physically and psychically, in drug addiction. 
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and what is necessary to perfect a cure. Now, as to the naturally de- 
praved tendencies of mortal man producing addicts, it cannot be. 
Even naturally depraved mortals must actually take the narcotic, and 
that is what breaks down the psychic immunity and will of the sub- 
ject. And so he proceeds with his self-indulgence ; he proceeds with 
his woeful violation of spiritual la.w, and there is a consequent de- 
struction of all will power and a realization of his utter failure to 
cope with any situation that he is brought face to face with. 

Dr. Patrick J. Ward : In looking over the program of the Con- 
ference it seems to be rather remarkable that Dr. Curtiss is the only 
one to deal with drug addiction from the psychological standpoint. 
While it is essential, in a Conference of this kind, to exchange prac- 
tical data and experiences in dealing with narcotic drugs and their 
unfortunate victims, yet it would appear most helpful to study the 
mental processes of the addict before and after addiction and to un- 
derstand the mental background which has been preparing over a long 
or short period for the ravages of narcotic drugs. 

One thing is clear: modern criminology, as it is expounded by 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, Thomas Mott Osborne, and others, holds 
out no hope for the drng addict. Experienced men like Major Brew- 
ster, Gerhard Kuhne, and Doctor O’Connor will bear me out in this. 
This new criminology and the psychology behind it is particularly 
fatal in the case of the drug addict. It takes the position that the 
criminal and the drug addict cannot help themselves, that they are 
not free moral agents, that the doctrine of free will is a discarded 
theory, that environment and hereditary causes are the main, if not 
the only, factors in the makeup of these delinquents. 

On the other hand, we have the testimony of men like Doctor 
O’Connor, of many years’ experience among some &5,000 addicts, 
that medicine has no cure for the drug addict — that he is not a 
psychopath. 

Where, then, do we stand? The new morality and the new crimi- 
nology have nothing to offer the drug addict Medicine has nothing 
to offer. There is only one other possible attitude. Let us treat the 
drug addict as a human being, as a responsible agent, with a soul 
made in the image and likeness of his Creator, and to whom he is 
accountable for his acts. That is the only solution in harmony with 
the facts of social experience. 

In other words, the solution is to be found in control from the 
inside rather than the outside. Self-discipline is what we must teach 
men. This is not only the direct solution, but it rests plainly on the 
shoulders of this Conference and its organization and methods, which 
are, first of all, educational. We have to educate our educators. We 
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have to educate children. We have to educate parents. Self-control 
and discipline must be taught children from their earliest years. The 
child who is not so taught is the potential drug addict and the po- 
tential cr iminal. We must warn our educators that they must recog- 
nize a de fini te authoritative morality if they are to continue to be 
responsible for the moral well-being of our children. We must warn 
parents that they are accountable for every moment of their chil- 
dren’s lives until such time as children are capable of being their 
own moral guides, and the value of that guidance depends largely on 
the control the parent has exercised. And as for the children them- 
selves — men and women of the future, for whose well-being we are 
gathered here today — if we are to justify ourselves at all, we must 
get to the very root of life and make them see in a way they shall 
never forget that their patriotism, their own happiness, and their 
value in the world at all depend primarily on spiritual values and 
on their accountability to conscience and to God for every thought, 
word, and action. 

If men and women of tomorrow are disciplined to regard life in 
this way, there will be less and less demand for thrills and excite- 
ments, and less evidence of that morbidity of mind which draws so 
much attention to the works of the underworld, contact with which 
is an inevitable result of narcotic drugs. 

With such aspects of life gradually eliminated, character will be- 
come more stable and there will be, in consequence, less demand for 
the effects produced by narcotic drugs, such as the deadening of all 
moral sense in order .to commit crime, and the craving for sensuous 
pleasure, which is productive of crime. 

Psychology, we must clearly understand, is the science of the soul, 
and all applied psychology must conform to this conception. When 
we realize what this means and implies, we recognize the value of 
psychology in its true sense in ridding the world of drug addiction. 
Without this recognition the task is foredoomed to failure. 

Doctor Curtiss : I now move the four points I presented : 

First : the power of suggestion and the means of neutraliz- 
ing adverse suggestions; 

Second: the personal responsibility of everyone, not only 
for his acts and words, but also for his thoughts; 

Third: the necessity for conscious discrimination before 
accepting any suggestion or any thought and reacting to it, and 

Fourth : the necessity for cultivating self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. 

Doctor Hubbard : I second the motion* 

General Secretary Hobson: The Resolution is referred to Com- 
mittee Ho. 1. 

( Thereupon adjournment was taken*) 



Fourth Session ,, Tuesday, July Sixth 

The fourth session of the First World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation convened in Philadelphia, Tuesday, July 6, 1926, at 8:00 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens presided. 

The invocation was pronounced by Brigadier-General Underwood 
of the Salvation Army. 

The entire session was devoted to a further consideration of the 
Constitution for a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic Educa- 
tion. 

General Secretary Hobson proceeded with the reading of the pro- 
posed Constitution, and Article III, Meetings, was considered para- 
graph by paragraph and, on motions duly made and seconded, was 
adopted as recommended by the Agenda Council. 

(At 10 ‘35 o clock p. m. the fourth session of the Conference ad- 
journed.) 
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Fifth Session, Wednesday, July Seventh, 1926 — 2:30 P. M. 

The fifth session of the First World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation convened in Philadelphia, Wednesday, July 7, 1926, at 2.30 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens : The Conference will be in order. 

I have the honor to introduce to you Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Director 
of Health of the city of Philadelphia, vice-president of Temple Uni- 
versity, who will preside at the afternoon session in the place of Sen- 
ator Lawrence D. Tyson, called to Tennessee upon the adjournment 
of Congress. 

Dr. Krtjsen: I will call upon Rev. L. C. Washburn, rector of Old 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, to pronounce the invocation. 

The Rev. L. C. Washburn: Oh God, the Father of all mankind, 
who art ever seeking and reclaiming Thy wayward children, and who 
dost call us to mutual service in overcoming evil and advancing the 
co mm on weal, we yield Thee high praise and hearty thanks for all 
that Thou hast done and are doing for the children of man. 

Without Thee our labor is but lost, while with Thee thy little ones 
go forth as the mighty. Look favorably, we beseech Thee, upon all 
enterprises undertaken in accordance with Thy will, and particularly 
upon that committed to this Conference on Narcotic Education. 
Grant to its members clear vision, wisdom in council, patience, cour- 
age and abundant success on their urgent errand. 

Mindful of the debt we owe through Thee to the patriotic fathers 
who, 150 years ago, delivered this nation from the tyrant, may we 
with a like valor confront the subtler tyrannies and dangers that beset 
our generation. Emancipate our times from sordidness and sin. De- 
liver us from indifference and inefficiency in the struggle for better 
living. Direct and keep true all to whom we entrust office. En- 
lighten and animate us with a passion for truth and beauty and good- 
ness; and set up amongst us the Kingdom of Him who taught us 
when we pray to say: Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed - be 
Thy name. Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the Kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Dr. Krusen : It gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome the 
First World Conference on Narcotic Education to the city of Phila- 
delphia. You have your hand on a problem of great magnitude, and 
one which requires most urgent attention and earnest study on the 
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part of everyone associated with your great cause. Our department 
here in Philadelphia has given much attention to the subject of nar- 
cotics and of their use, particularly among the unfortunate victims 
who come to our attention through the agencies of penal institutions. 
We are alarmed and appalled by the migration of the drug addict to 
points of easy access to drugs. It seems unbelievable that there should 
be so many avenues and channels through which the addict may ac- 
quire his deadly poison, for, after all, it is a deadly poison, and when 
we consider that one in every hundred, or one in every one hundred 
and ten of the inmates of our institutions are addicted to this great 
evil, it is most astounding. 

Occasionally we find those who offer maudlin sympathy, sentiment, 
toward the purveyors of this product. I think that every addict is a 
potential criminal, particularly when driven to the point where crime 
is necessary in order to procure the drug. There is a direct relation- 
ship between prohibition and the drug addict, and there is a direct 
relationship between those two great evils and prostitution. It will 
astonish you, no doubt, to learn that in the house of correction, for 
instance, among 300 prostitutes, we found 40 per cent drug addicts. 

Judge McDevitt states — and he is no idle talker on such a subject 
as narcotics; he is an authority on the question — that “drug addicts 
are found in every walk of life and in every locality.” Throughout 
the world there is a marked tendency to convert others to the drug 
habit. That is a peculiar slant that the drug addict has : He knows 
his secret and he knows that others may become apprised of it, and it 
is his firm intention and desire to convert others to the habit, so that 
there will not be the ignomy thrown over him that comes from the 
better class citizen who is not so depraved. 

But what will you do in this fight? We have definite information, 
authoritative records, to the effect that the drug ring, the purveyors of 
narcotics, keep an actual account of the commitments of their “cus- 
tomers,” and they meetj their victims at the prison gates when the 
sentences expire. Now, if we had been just as ready to meet those 
victims at the door of the prison, if our churches and Big Brother 
clubs and women's organizations had been just as active to meet and 
greet them and help them as they left penal institutions, possibly we 
would have done much good in the reduction of this great evil. 

Bigorous law enforcement is necessary in addition to all other ac- 
tivities; education of the public in regard to the extent and the effect 
of the evil is of the utmost importance. A certain degree of responsi- 
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bility rests on the medical profession, and it is to be deplored that 
more physicians do not exercise greater care and caution in the ad- 
ministration of the first dose of narcotics or sedatives ; strict care 
should be exercised in the treatment of all narcotic cases, and, with 
respect to the degenerate type, we must pursue relentlessly the war on 
the drug peddler, the drug smuggler, and, above all, upon the brains 
of the drug ring. The men and women who sell, without conscience, 
the drugs to these unfortunates sell their very soul and sell their drugs 
simply to make money. 

We must support the institutions for the care of these unfortunates 
by sane persons. 

This subject is a matter of public health, and we need the co-oper- 
ation of all of the agencies — social, press, pulpit, platform, men’s clubs 
and women’s clubs — in our campaign of education. 

Let us turn on the light, so that the thoughtful public may realize 
the menace of this evil to America. It is an insidious menace, and 
one which should be brought clearly to the mind of the American 
public, that it may be awakened to a realization of its responsibility 
not only to the society of America, but to the manhood and woman- 
hood of the entire world. 

Now, we will devote our next half hour to inspirational remarks. 

Dr. Hubbabd: Is a resolution in order? 

Doctor Krusen : That may be offered in committee, I believe. 

Dr. Washburn, have you a few words ? 

Remarks op Rev. L. C. Washburn, 

Rector of Old Christ Church , Philadelphia 

I doubt, Mr. Chairman, that I ought to add anything to the expert 
testimony that you will want to offer from those of you who have 
been preparing to address the meeting. 

I do want to take this opportunity to congratulate you upon the 
courageous stand that you have taken on this question of narcotic 
drugs in Philadelphia. I know that the people of Philadelphia are 
proud of you, Doctor Krusen, and I wish to say to this Conference 
that if throughout the municipalities of the United States there 
were public officers of your type the peace and the safely of our 
nation would be in capable hands. 

I want to take this opportunity of saying to you that we of the 
churches of Philadelphia are solidly behind your leadership. 

Members of the Conference, I do not know that I should dare to 
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trust myself to extemporaneously say anything about the details of 
your world-wide vision or to suggest anything that will help you 
in your fight to combat one of the most subtle and deadly evils that 
shackles the race. I do feel at least privileged to invoke the blessing 
of God on the enterprise of our minds and hands, and pledge the 
intelligent co-operation of the members of the churches in this com- 
munity in what you have before you. It is one of the great causes, 
as perhaps you know, in the heart and mind of our religious repre- 
sentatives, and most prominently among the workers in it is the 
Eight Eeverend Bishop Brent. The subject is very near to his heart. 
We are particularly proud of his leadership; he has had a world 
of experience in the Par East, and has come in contact with that 
angle, and has come back with a knowledge of it that could only be 
acquired there; he is spending and there is being spent, every ounce 
of energy and effort that can be spared to arouse us to an under- 
standing of the magnitude of the problem, of the urgency for our 
getting back of just such a program as yours. 

I am known here as an individual who represents one of the most 
interesting historical centers in Philadelphia. We shall be with you 
to see that the traditions of American history shall go hand in hand 
with your noble cause. 

Doctor Krusen : Are there any other responses ? 


Eemarks or Bishop William D. Johnson 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 

I come as a representative of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a body with 800,000 members and possibly a million follow- 
ers. While we may not be as far advanced in our knowledge of this 
question as those of you who have given it the study it ought to have, 
I come, in behalf of my denomination, to pledge our support in this 
movement and to say that it will do all it can to help stamp out 
these evils. 

( Doctor Krusen relinquished the chair to the Director General.') 

Director General Owens: Are there further responses? If not, 
are there motions or resolutions to be offered at this time ? 

Dr. Hubbard: I have a resolution which I think is essential and 
on which we should take action in order to clarify our position here 
today. The resolution is as follows: 
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RESOLUTION 

“In order to make clear our position as an organization, as to the precise 
and legitimate field of our labors which we have undertaken, and in order 
to clarify the situation, in this respect, before the public, 

“Be it Resolved,; That it is the sense of this meeting that this permanent 
Conference is not, as an organization, primarily concerned in combating 
such narcotics as tobacco and alcoholic beverages, but ever stands mili- 
tantly opposed to all other narcotics of a habit-forming nature, and of 
these it excepts their medicinal, surgical, and scientific use.” 

Director General Owens : That will be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

I will now turn the meeting over to Captain Hobson. 

General Secretary Hobson: The Committee will be in order. 

Before proceeding with the papers on today’s program, we will 
read the minutes of yesterday’s conference and of the conference 
held on Monday. 

( The minutes were read and > on motion duly made and seconded , 
were approved.) 

General Secretary Hobson: The first paper to be presented this 
afternoon is on 

COOPERATION OF STATE POLICE 

By Major M. 0. Kimberling, Superintendent , State Police of New 

Jersey 

It will he recalled that during the Conference here yesterday, the 
Chairman made mention of the fact that the greatest representation 
at this Conference was by members of the medical profession, members 
of the church organizations and members of the educational institu- 
tions of the country. It was also most generally agreed that education 
in the use of narcotics was a great deal more important than legis- 
lation, and it was further agreed that legislation was necessary. It 
was also learned that many of the States had a great deal of legisla- 
tion on this subject Now, if legislation is necessary to make laws 
to assist in the proper control of the use of narcotics, then it would 
seem to me that this Conference has perhaps neglected some of its 
important functions when it failed to have the police organizations of 
the country properly represented and taking the proper interest in this 
Conference, for if we need laws to assist in the control of narcotic 
drugs, then we must need the enforcement organizations to cooperate 
in the proper enforcement of such laws. 

It is my thought that perhaps the best way to come to an understand- 
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ing as to how best the State police can cooperate with the World Con- 
ference on Narcotic Education is, first, to outline the duties of the 
members of this department as prescribed by the law creating it. 
Then second, the extent of the training and preparation of these men 
in carrying out their duties. Third, the distribution of these men 
over the State of New Jersey, and fourth, the cooperation that we 
may expect from your Conference in properly educating these men 
on gathering evidence on narcotics. 

First, the following is a copy of that part of the law, which pre- 
scribes the duties of the members of the New Jersey State Police: 

"It shall be the duty of the members of the State police to be peace 
officers of the State, and they are authorized and empowered to prevent 
crime, to pursue and apprehend offenders and to obtain legal evi- 
dence necessary to insure the conviction in the courts of such offend- 
ers; to execute any lawful warrant or order of arrest issued against 
any person or persons for any violation of the law, to make arrests 
without warrant for violations of the law committed in their presence, 
and for felonies committed the same as are or may be authorized 
by law for other peace officers ; to give first aid to the injured, to suc- 
cor the helpless, and to have in general the same powers and authority 
as those conferred by law upon police officers and constables. They 
shall he subject to the call of the Governor, and are empowered to 
cooperate with any other department or authority of the State or 
locality in detecting crime, apprehending criminals and preserving 
the law and order throughout the State and to act as wardens in the 
protection of the forests, the fish and game of the State, and as in- 
spectors of motor vehicles; provided, that the State police shall be 
employed primarily in the furnishing of adequate police protection 
to the inhabitants of the rural sections of the State; and provided, 
further, that the State police shall not be used as a posse in any 
municipality having a regularly organized police force, except when 
ordered by the Governor to do so, upon the request of the governing 
body thereof. 

"The superintendent of State police may, with the approval of the 
Governor, and if, in his opinion, the detective work of the State police 
so demands, create a State Detective Bureau, under his immediate 
supervision, which shall maintain facilities for the detection of crime 
by the State police, and shall cooperate with and afford central in- 
formation and finger prints and other records for -the various counties ; 
and to that end the superintendent may, with the approval of the 
Governor, utilize the services of not more than five of the members 
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of the State police force as assistant State detectives; provided, that 
the superintendent shall have first given a special examination to 
determine the qualification and experience of applicants for detective 
■ work ” 

Second, in the selection of men for the Department of State Police, 
and taking into consideration the many duties of various kinds that 
these men have to perform, we realize that we should have a very 
high type of young men for this service. Therefore, each is required 
to submit an application signed by three reputable citizens, who have 
known him for at least one year. Then they are required to pass 
an examination consisting of five parts : a mental test, a medical test, 
physical test, a structural test, and an oral test. The oral test con- 
sists of an interview with the superintendent and deputy superin- 
tendent to assist in determining whether the man is a proper type 
for our service. All men are required to pass each of these tests be- 
fore appointment to the State police and before appointment, their 
names are sent out over the State to our various troopers and a per- 
sonal investigation of each applicant is made in the vicinity in which 
he lives to further determine his character and habits in that vicinity. 
At our last examination, there were five men eliminated after this 
investigation was conducted. It is further realized that these men 
should have a specific training to qualify them for this work and we 
select from those men who have passed the examination, the number 
needed to fill our quota and they are ordered to our school in Tren- 
ton for three months 5 period of training. The first two or three 
weeks of this training is devoted mostly to elementary work and 
to making these men familiar with the rules and regulations and 
ideals of our organization. We try to make each man feel that he 
is a part of this organization and that each thing that he does 
carries its vital effect upon the organization and that each thing 
that the organization does carries its vital effect upon him. In the 
second part of this training period, which we might refer to as 
the power period, we train them in their powers. We develop their 
skill. We give them a rather extensive course in law and under 
this subject teach them the State crimes act; the motor vehicle 
laws; the fish and game and forestry laws. We give them each a 
brief course in the rules of evidence, rules of court procedure and 
the laws of arrest, and other subjects of an elementary legal na- 
ture, as will give them that basic and fundamental knowledge of 
a law that they must have in carrying on this kind of work. We 
give them a course in research and under this heading Vre teach them 
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state geography, state history and the state social and economic prob- 
lems, the subject of political economy, the organization and expan- 
sion of other states and municipal police organizations, and other 
things of general information such as are necessary in this kind of 
■work. We also take up the physical training and development of 
the men. They are required to run, take calisthenics and setting-up 
exercises and gymnasium work, boxing, wrestling, jiu-jitsu, and etc. 
Then we take up the subject of musketry. Under this heading they 
are given a brief course in the use of the rifle, riot guns and tear 
gas bombs, and they are given a very extensive course in the use of 
the revolver, which we consider their most important arm. Then we 
advance into the third period which we might refer to as the respon- 
sibility period. During this time we try to impress these men with 
their responsibilities and their obligations and the proper application 
of their many and varied powers. We do this by entering on a course 
of lectures, calling in as lecturers those men who have learned through 
their own personal experience the obligation and responsibility of 
law enforcement. We have members from the Attorney General’s 
Department, the Motor Vehicle Department, County Prosecutors’ 
Office, County Detectives and officials from other States and municipal 
police organizations. 

At the end of this course, each man is required to pass his examina- 
tion before he is turned to duty as a trooper. After passing the ex- 
aminations at the completion of three months’ training period they 
are assigned to the various troops in the different sections of the 
State. After being assigned to their troops, they are required to work 
with an experienced man from 10 to 15 days before they are allowed 
to do patrol work by themselves, and we feel that they have been 
given all necessary instructions to properly prepare them for their 
work on the road. 

Third, the Hew Jersey State Police organization consists of three 
troops: “A” Troop, f< B” Troop, and Headquarters’ Troop. The 
State is divided into three sections and each troop is allotted its sec- 
tion to police. Each troop is commanded by a captain and lieutenant. 
Each troop area is divided into zones with a sergeant and corporal in 
charge of each zone, and each zone has a number of substations con- 
sisting of from one to three troopers. There are about thirty-five 
different stations covering the entire State, including the troop head- 
quarters, zone headquarters and sub-stations. These stations are on an 
average of about twenty miles apart and are all accessible by good 
roads and telephone communication. Therefore, it is possible to have 
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a troop in any section of the State within approximately a half hour’s 
time. 

Fourth* taking into consideration the training that the members 
of this department have had and the distribution and accessibility 
to the various parts of the State, it is thought that perhaps they could 
be of a great deal of assistance in the way of cooperation, in handling 
the narcotic situation, if they were properly instructed along these 
lines. These men have not received any instructions in narcotics and 
it would probably be necessary to have instruction in some way reach 
all of the men that are now in the service and to put the information 
in the hands of our instructors at the training school, so that all of 
the recruits in the future would be properly instructed to carry on 
this work. 

Our men have been called on in a number of eases to work 
with men from the Government, in assisting in running down 
eases of narcotic drugs or in corraling addicts, and we have helped 
in a number of these eases, and helped to get convictions; and, 
while we have had no instructions of any source outside of what 
we receive in our work with the Government, our men have done 
some very good work, and we have lost three or four of our men 
through that; they have left our organization and gone with the 
Government; and I believe there is a great deal to accomplish in 
getting the assistance of the State police on this subject. 

General Secretary Hobson : The Chair wishes to assure the Major 
that the co-operation of the police is most earnestly desired, and 
that we did issue invitations to them to be here. We have had many 
responses, though not as many as we hoped, and we expect to develop 
the requisite contact between our organization and the State police. 
We hope to receive the hearty co-operation of the constabulary and 
the police of the State of Pennsylvania, and throughout our country, 
and all countries. We invoke the co-operation of the Major as a 
member of the special committee for that purpose, to which I now 
appoint him. 

Discussion is now in order. 

Dr. Hubbabd: If this violation of the drug law is quite extensive, 
I would like to ask the Major what means he has of ascertaining 
the probable evidence, so that we laymen may be able to understand 
or to have our eyes opened to the addict. What evidence of violation 
of the law could we observe, and what evidence have the police, and 
what measures do they use to detect it? Do they go after these 
men by search, or how do they find out the violators of the law, and 
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how do they work? We would like to have some of the evidence that 
appears to them as conclusive evidence of violations. 

Major Kimberling: With reference to that, I believe I stated 
that the New Jersey State Police had never been instructed in 
the proper detection of the use of narcotic drugs; it is almost 
impossible to answer that. While I believ that most of the munic- 
ipal police organizations throughout the country have gone into 
that quite extensively, you will find that the State police have not 
gone into it with that degree of thoroughness. 

Mr. Howard Clark Barber ( Society for the Prevention of 
Crime ) : I do not know that I can answer the question, but I can 
qualify rather the reason why the Major cannot answer it As a 
rule, the narcotic problem is not one that is prolific throughout the 
sparsely settled districts, and that is the reason that the State police 
generally have no intensive plan with respect to it, and why they 
have not been specifically instructed in it. On the other hand, 
large city police departments do have an anti-narcotie division and, 
I suppose, what the gentleman wants to know, is how the police 
catch the crook or the narcotic dealer; and I can state that I think, 
as a matter of general knowledge, it is only when someone tells the 
police who the narcotic addict or peddler is that the police get them. 
They have to get the leads as they do on the representations of some- 
body in the know, who knows more than the policeman knows gen- 
erally, and who tells the police who and where the fellows are, so that 
the police do not actually work with any experienced grasp of the 
problem. That is about the way it is done. 

I am not surprised that Major Kimberley cannot tell us the details 
as to that. There is no way of detecting the average drug addict on 
the street. You have to be told who they are, and where they are, 
and be right there at the time to catch them, and if you know these 
things you can make your arrest. 

Major Kimberlin g : I would like to thank the gentleman for ex- 
plaining this. I believe I outlined the way the most police organiza- 
tions have operated all over the State. Therefore, it seems to me 
it would be a wonderful thing for the State police to be instructed 
on these lines, and for the State police to co-operate with the muni- 
cipal police organizations in running down this situation throughout 
the State. The municipal police departments and organizations 
may find that a certain drug market is being operated in his munic- 
ipality, and it may lead to some other municipality, and . they have 
no jurisdiction outside of their own. If they have the State police 
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working with them, they can run it down through these various 
municipalities, irrespective of local jurisdiction. 

Major Edward W. Kunath, Detroit Police Department: I do not 
know tha t I understood the question correctly, but I interpret that 
the State police officer wants to know how to make an arrest, or 
some gentl eman wanted to know how to arrest peddlers, and how 
they are detected. 

That comes right back to what you people are here for. Education 
is the principal thin g for police officers. I dare say, in the city of 
Philadelphia today, seventy-five percent of the police officers do not 
know anything about narcotics. That is true of Detroit, the city 
that I represent, and of practically every other police office in the 
world. The police officers have had no opportunity to learn anything 
about the drug addict or anything about narcotic drugs. That is 
why, I believe, we had this Conference, and are trying to get to- 
gether to educate these people so that it will be as easy for good 
citizens to detect a drug addict as it is for police officers. 

Police officers, working in this particular kind of work can readily 
detect a drug addict, and it is true that we depend a great deal 
on stool pigeons, as we call them. That is a fact. We need them. 
In some instances they are paid to run down great dope peddlers. 
In a great many other instances, particularly my town, where we are 
trying to help the addict, the addict himself volunteers this informa- 
tion, brings it to us, and assists us in every manner possible to run 
down the drug peddler. 

We police officers, in enforcing the narcotic law, are bent on re- 
moving as much drug from the market as possible, arresting as many 
people who are peddling drugs as possible, and trying to cure as 
many poor, unfortunate drug addicts as possible. 

Knowing where a dope peddler is and “getting him right” are two 
different things. As an illustration, about a month or two ago, two 
of my men overheard a conversation over a telephone, in a telephone 
booth, between a buyer and a peddler. Arrangements were made to 
deliver two ounces of morphine to the buyer. The officers waited 
until the morphine was delivered, and one was a little over anxious 
and stepped out a little too fast, and the peddler began to run, and 
ran down a flight of stairs and threw something out of his hands. 
One officer caught him and told the other officer to go into the base- 
ment and pick up the package. The officer went down, and picked 
up the only package that was in the basement, and it was found to 
contain two ounces of morphine. The case was lost in court through 
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a technicality. The officer could not prove that the package that 
the other officer brought back was the same package that left the 
drug peddler’s hands. A week later two other officers overheard 
another buyer call this same peddler and ask for an ounce of mor- 
phine. This next was delivered in an automobile. The automobile 
pulled up to the place to deliver it and the officer stepped out to 
grab it, and they started the car, and one officer jumped on the car, 
fired a shot on the way, but in the meantime the peddler threw a 
package out of the window of the car, and, when the officer finally 
got him to stop, he turned around and picked up the only package 
lying in the street, and that was a package of morphine, and that ease 
was lost because the officer could not prove that the package he saw 
go out of the window was the package that was in the possession of 
this man. 

I think this Conference can do a whole lot of good in revamping 
the laws and making it easier for the enforcement officer. He is try- 
ing to eliminate the drug from the market and to help the unfor- 
tunate addicts, and he should be supported. 

General Secretary Hobson : That is very illuminating. 

We will hear further from Captain Kunauth tomorrow. 

If there is no further discussion we will proceed to the next paper, 
which deals with 

NARCOTIC DRUGS IN MEXICO 
By Don Basilio Bulnes, Mexican Consul , at Philadelphia 

Personally, and in my capacity as a representative of the Mexican 
Government to the First World Conference on Narcotic Education, 
I greatly appreciate the kind invitation of Captain Hobson, Secretary 
General, to present before you a brief review of what has been done 
in Mexico for defending society against the universal enemy. 

The first step taken, in dealing with narcotic drugs, is by means of 
legislation and enforcement of law; therefore, the importation of 
narcotic drugs into Mexico is prohibited. Only under a special per- 
mit, issued for each individual case, is importation allowed; and this, 
after carefully considering a previous application made by the inter- 
ested party to the Department of Public Health. 

The list of narcotic drugs whose importation is prohibited includes 
the following: Opium in rough state, powdered opium, extract of 
opium? cocaine, its salts and derivatives, coca leaves, opium poppy, 
morphine aind its derivatives, excepting codeine and dionifie. 

The importation of this land of drugs is allowed only through 
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six ports of tlie Republic, which are: Progreso and Vera Cruz on 
the Gulf of Mexico; La Paz and Mazatlan on the Pacific Ocean, 
and Nogales and Laredo on the border of the United States. Licenses 
for these importations are issued only to pharmacists, provided they 
meet the following requirements : keep a special book clearly showing 
the date of entry of the narcotic, name of seller, name of purchaser, 
number of prescriptions containing narcotics and its proportions, and, 
finally, the quantity on hand at the close of business each day; that 
is, a daily balance of transactions, ready for inspection, which is made 
at least every week by agents from the Department of Public Health, 
who affix their signature in every instance. 

Preparations or proprietary medicines containing any^ of the sub- 
stances mentioned may be imported without special permit if pre- 
vious chemical analysis is made and shows that they do not contain 
more than two per cent opium, or one per cent extract of opium, or 
two-tenths per cent of morphine, its salts and derivatives or two 
per cent of coca leaves, or two per cent extract of coca. In this 
case the customs authorities furnish the Department of Public Health 
with a monthly report showing the destination of these products, 
quantities, and so forth. 

Co-operation of Mexican consuls requires a special consular invoice 
showing no other medicines or merchandise, but the narcotic medi- 
cines exclusively. This document is executed only when accompanied 
by a certificate from the proper authorities of the country from which 
the drugs are being exported, stating the consent and approval of the 
government to the exportation of narcotics mentioned on the invoice ; 
likewise, it must he accompanied by the license to import from the 
Department of Public Health of Mexico, this license being kept on 
the consulate files. 

If the substances imported are not removed from the customs house 
within six months, they are auctioned as per specifications of the 
Department of Public Health to bidders authorized by it. 

Rewards are given to persons informing, and to customs agents 
seizing contraband opium, Indian hay in any of its forms, heroin or 
its salts and derivatives. 

Smuggling into Mexico of the products requiring a permit, or of 
those exceeding the proportions fixed for them, or introducing them 
at a point of entry other than the ones mentioned, is not only punish- 
able as fax as the violators are concerned, but the, customs employees 
are also responsible. 
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When said drugs have no consular invoice, the importer is liable, 
and a fine of four times the duty on the drugs is imposed. 

It is strictly prohibited to use the mails in sending these kinds of 
medicines and drugs. 

Two years ago I took part in an anti-dope campaign, conducted 
along the Mexican- American border; several lectures were delivered, 
and thousands of pamphlets, printed in Spanish, were distributed. 

Stupefiant drugs, which have no use in medicine, or which are sel- 
dom used for medicinal purposes, are absolutely prohibited, and vio- 
lators are heavily penalized; this is the case with canabis Indica, or 
"Indian hay/ 5 In Mexico it is used by the lowest and worst type of 
people, and for that reason, perhaps, is the cause of many crimes. 
The great difficulty for enforcing the law, with regards to this canabis 
Indica or hasheesh, is the facility for its cultivation, as it grows almost 
in any climate and almost anywhere, even in flower pots. 

All the other stupefiant drugs are imported. In spite of legisla- 
tion and its enforcement, in spite of the watchfulness of the police 
and the care of the customs authorities, there is an obstacle that 
cannot be overcome — the skill displayed by smugglers, which seems 
to have no limits. That is why I think that legislation is only a 
part of the campaign against this enemy of mankind, and that edu- 
cation will do the rest. 

General Secretary Hobson: The paper is open to discussion, and 
we would be glad to have the Doctor enlighten us in this regard: 
During the Conference, a delegate stated that the culture of the 
poppy, the opium poppy, had been started in Mexico, just across the 
border from Arizona. Are you posted on the matter of whether the 
poppy will grow there and whether, if it will, the laws of Mexico 
will be adequate to suppress it, and, in that line can you, Doctor, 
give us any enlightenment on the coca plant indigenous to the west 
coast of South America, whether that grows or can be cultivated ex- 
tensively in Mexico? 

Don Bulnes : Yes, I will try to do so, with much pleasure. 

I have heard that the cultivation of the opium poppy was at- 
tempted on the west coast of Mexico ; and, south of Sonora, there is a 
big colony of Chinamen, and they intend to start that cultivation 
down there; but that was stopped by the government; it is absolutely 
prohibited, and, further, not only is the cultivation of the poppy, 
the opium poppy prohibited, but so, also, is the importation of the 
opium poppy. The manufacture of opium is prohibited in Mexico. 

Incidentally, I have heard also of the attempt to cultivate these 
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narcotic drug-producing plants in Central Park, in New York. So, 
in a place favored with such marvelous police protection as you 
have in New York, is it to be wondered that down in Mexico, in 
the desolation of our state there, that men can succeed in growing 
things against the law, and that the opium poppy can be cultivated 
there in defiance of the law? It is really unlawful in Mexico to 
cultivate, import, export, or manufacture opium. 

Now, regarding the coca plant, I know that it is true that across 
in Peru and Bolivia it grows, and from these countries it is exported 
into Germany, especially; I understand almost exclusively, wheTe 
they manufacture the cocaine and all the derivatives from the cocaine, 
as far as I know. 

I have no knowledge that the tree is being cultivated in Mexico, 
but maybe it grows in Mexico, too, in certain parts where the climate 
is favorable to it; but, so far as I know, there is no coca tree in 
Mexico that is cultivated on any large scale. 

I have heard this coca is used by the natives, or rather by the In- 
dians of Peru, because when they are hungry they eat the coca leaves 
and they can stand two days or more without eating any other kind 
of food or obtaining any other nourishment. 

That is not because the coca feeds them, however, it is because it 
has great stimulating properties, and, no doubt, from that the habit 
of narcotic drug use is cultivated. 

Mr. Barber: I have read that the Indians’ use of the coca leaf, 
the chewing of it as you state, is for them not at all serious or 
harmful, being in the shape of leaves. Is that a fact? 

Don Bulnes : I have not made personal observations of that. I 
have never been in Peru, but, from what I have heard, apparently 
there is not a great deal of harm from that, However, I have made 
no personal observations on that ground. I think, gentlemen, there 
is a representative here from Peru, who can give us more informa- 
tion about that, Mr. Garrett. 

Mr. Gregario Garrett {Bolivia ) : With regard to that reference 
concerning coca leaves, I believe ninety per cent of physicians say 
it is harmful to chew, and the other ten per cent say it is not 
harmful. I do know that two millions of Indians in the highlands 
of Peru, and Bolivia — and possibly three million — make use of the 
coca leaf as part of their daily diet, and, as a result of the use of the 
leaf they frequently chew it with a little potash to get tb© coca out 
of it, and they are so accustomed to the use of the leaf that they 
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will sometimes refrain from tlxe eating of ordinary meals in order 
to get the coca leaf, for they work for so small a compensation that 
they prefer to spend their money for the leaf rather than for their 
daily bread. 

As to the harmful effects, I believe they have been over-exaggerated 
in connection with the chewing of the leaf ; but there is no doubt in 
my mind that that method should be considered from an educational 
standpoint by this Conference. 

Mr. Babbeb : The Society for the Prevention of Crime, with which 
I am associated, recently conducted a campaign in the interest of 
the protection of the public from crime, and in connection with that 
came in contact with the work of Dr. Lichtenstein, physician at the 
Tombs Prison in Few York City, and he has for a good many years 
administered narcotics there to those arrested, where they required it. 
I have not come here to advocate the measures of Dr. Lichtenstein, 
or to advertise him or his ideas. I believe thoroughly in his sincerity, 
but in a paper that he wrote and which I have read, he took up at 
length the narcotic question, and I would like to include his paper in 
the record. 

General Secretary Hobson : I think it would be well to incorporate 
that paper in the record. 

THIRTEEN" YEARS’ OBSERVATION ON DRUG ADDICTION 
AT THE TOMBS PRISON 

By Dr. Perry M. Lichtenstein 
Resident Physician , Tombs Prison New York City 

Addiction to narcotic drugs has become so prevalent and the effects 
of these drugs on the mind and body are so pronounced that it seems 
to me that unless something is accomplished in the near future to 
solve the problem, this country will find it almost impossible to remedy 
the situation. Reports of some Government officials to the effect that 
there are less than one hundred thousand addicts in the United States 
is sheer nonsense. It is impossible to estimate the number of un- 
fortunates. In the first place, there is no system of registration of 
addicts. The nearest we come to that is in our prisons where it is 
possible to obtain information from those incarcerated. In private 
life it is impossible to obtain such facts. Criminal addicts are in the 
minority. The greater number of addicts axe to be found among the 
middle and social classes. Registration of addicts was at one time 
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attempted in New York State and it proved a farce. Not a single 
rich drug addict registered. Practically no doctors, nurses, actors and 
actresses or other professional people registered. Why ? Because the 
average addict is ashamed of his addiction. The great majority of 
addicts obtain their drugs from the peddler of narcotics and surely 
such addicts cannot be expected to register. There is a definite reason 
why the addict obtains his drug from this source. The status of ad- 
diction as concerns treatment is simply deplorable. Doctors refuse 
to treat addicts because they fear that they may violate the Harrison 
Law. Many a doctor has been sent to Atlanta— true, the majority 
deserved imprisonment, but, on the other hand, it has had a deterrent 
effect on the honest practitioner. Ambulatory treatment is forbidden 
and very few addicts care to give up business and enter a sanitarium. 
Such institutions charge exorbitant prices and many addicts cannot 
afford to enter these places. Let me cite an actual case — “J. T.” was 
a bookkeeper earning fifty dollars a week. He was married. Several 
years ago he became addicted to the use of drugs, through evil asso- 
ciations. This happened before his marriage. He spent on an aver- 
age of three dollars a day for his drug and both he and his wife had 
a hard time to keep going. His wife said, “J, why don’t you take 
treatment ? Go see Dr. S. and Pm sure he will help you.” The only 
person that knew of “J’s” addiction was his wife. “J” decided to 
follow his wife’s advice and went to see Dr. “S.” The doctor said, 
“Pm sorry, but my hands are tied. You’ll have to enter a sanitarium 
and I’ll treat you there.” “J” inquired as to the cost and was told 
that it was fifty dollars a week, payable four weeks in advance, and 
two hundred dollars for the doctor’s fee. Of course “J” could not 
meet these terms and he told the doctor so. The doctor suggested that 
he go to the Police Department and ask for treatment. This woudl 
mean that “J” who had never committed a crime, would be sent to 
the Island for his cure. “J” did what one would expect. He decided 
to keep his position, support his wife and continue getting his supply 
from the peddler. 

“The early production of opium in New Hampshire was reported 
at the 13 th annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion by Mr. Henekman, who stated that during the War of 1812, when 
opium was very scarce, some parties produced it in New Hampshire 
and sold the product at from $10 to $12 per pound. It was of very' 
good quality but later, after a market had been established, the pro- 
ducers manufactured a very good-looking article which however, was 
very inferior in quality. (Proc. Am. Ph. 13 :51, 1865.)” 
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Further on we read : 

“Mr. J. Green, in an article published in the ‘Transactions of the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts in the State of New York’ 
(Yol. 3, p. 74, 1814) says, ‘In our neighborhood at Niskenna and 
Lebanon the Society of Shakers raised the Papaver Somnifermn and 
they have supplied this city (Albany) for a short time with opium, 
some of which was little inferior to that imported from the Levant or 
the East Indies. Dr. Eickertson, of Dutchess County, in this State, also 
cultivated the poppy to advantage. From one plant he procured seven 
grains of opium. A particular account of his successes will be found 
in the first volume of our Transactions (Yol. 1, p. 264). As far north 
as New Hampshire, Dr. Spalding prepared this gum from the true 
opium poppy (Papaver Album) and also from the common poppy of 
the garden.’ 

“Dr. Alexander Jones in a letter dated Lexington, Ga., July 15, 
1830 and published in the ‘Southern Agriculturist’ (Vol. 3, pp. 567- 
571, 1830), states that he secured poppy seed from Dr. G. W. Car- 
penter, of Philadelphia, in March, 1830, and sowed it in a plot 28 feet 
long and 12-14 feet wide in rows 2 feet apart. A severe drouth re- 
tarded the growth of the plant, but in June he made ^4 of a pound of 
good, hard opium, and left many capsules untouched from which he 
obtained 1% lbs. of seed. He states that under favorable circum- 
stances, he could have made a pound of opium from the same plants, 
and believes the sixty pounds could be made per acre, which at the 
New York price of five dollars per pound would amount to three 
hundred dollars.” 

Dr. Webster Lewis, of Lewisburg, York County, Pa., reported in 
the “Medical Eecorder,” of 1834, that after many unsuccessful experi- 
ments he had fallen on a mode of cultivation both easy and profitable, 
and that good poppy seeds were to be had from him. 

The memorandum is extremely interesting and we find that opium 
was also cultivated by the following : 

E. Heiniteh, South Carolina (Proc. Am. Pharm. Asso. 21:242, 
1873). 

Dr. H. Block, of Boliver, Tenn. (Proc. Am. Pharm. Asso. 15 :378, 
1867). 

Dr. Pitts, Nashville, Tenn. (ibid. 20:241, 1872). 

F. J. Kron, Albermarle, Stanley County, N. C. (Ann. Eept. Dept. 
Agr. 1873, p. 174). 

G. M. McCarthy, North Carolina (Proc. Am. Pharm. Asso. 42: 
286— , 1894-5). 
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Powhatan Robertson, Campbell County, Va. (Proc. A. Pharm. 
Asso. 1866). 

W. H. White, South Windsor, Conn. (TJ. S. Dept. Agr. 1870, p. 
209). 

C. M. Robbins, Hancock, Vt., produced eleven ounces of opium 
which assayed 15 per cent morphine (Am. J. Pharm. 42:124, 1870). 

There are several more references contained in the memorandum 
and then we find this statement : 

“During the years 1903-1907, the Bureau of Plant Industry con- 
ducted experiments with the opium poppy with a view to determining 
the practicability of obtaining morphine and other opium alkaloids 
by direct extraction of the dry capsules of the poppy and thus to ob- 
viate the necessity for the production of opium per se as an inter- 
mediate step. To this end experiments with the culture of the opium 
poppy were made in South Carolina, Virginia, Vermont and Washing- 
ton. The plant made a very satisfactory growth in each of these lo- 
calities and produced a good crop of capsules which were found to 
have a normal content of morphine and related alkaloids. Especially 
satisfactory results were obtained at Fairfield, Wash., where in 1907 
a crop of 9,600 pounds of dried capsules was harvested from an area 
of six acres. It was not found feasible to carry on the work of extract- 
ing alkaloids from the capsules beyond the laboratory stage, and 
with the close of the year 1907 the work of the Bureau of the Opium 
Poppy was suspended.” 

I believe that the foregoing is proof positive that opium may be 
grown in this country for medicinal purposes and demonstrates my 
contention that we need not depend on England and other countries 
for our supply of the drug. A conference would be necessary to come 
to some agreement as to the smuggling of drugs into this country. 
Once we have a total prohibition of poppy cultivation in this country 
and have the experts in the Department of Agriculture grow only 
what is necessary for medicinal purposes, we can turn our attention 
towards curing the addict. As long as there is abundance of opiates 
so long will you have addicts. In this regard the saying “Once an 
addict, always an addict,” is true. You must make it impossible for 
the addict to obtain the drug and then you will have permanent cures. 
At present the best we can do is to take the addict “off the drug.” 

Concerning treatment qf addiction I will say that one cure is as 
good as another. There is no treatment which absolutely cures an 
addict in the sense that he will never return to the use of the drug. 
I have tried them all and I find that the reduction treatment to date 
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is as good as any and better than some in that there is practically no 
suffering, if properly conducted. 

In conclusion, I will state that public education as regards addic- 
tion is of paramount importance. Lectures should be given by those 
who understand the subject and people instructed as to the symptoms 
of addiction so that they may recognize the manifestations and see 
that treatment is given in the early stages. There is great hope for 
success then. Moving pictures illustrating the evil effects of the 
drugs. The instruction of children concerning the evils of addiction. 
More thorough instruction of medical students concerning the dangers 
of narcotic prescribing. These are all of extreme importance and I 
trust that measures will be taken to follow these recommendations. 

When the law prohibiting the sale of heroin was introduced, I pre- 
dicted that it was a futile measure as concerns addiction. Peddlers 
employ chemists to change morphine to heroin and more than ninety 
per cent of addicts are still using this drug. The effect of this heroin, 
however, is most destructive. The powder is impure and many of our 
addicts are covered with abscesses and gangrenous patches. I have 
treated, personally, approximately thirty thousand addicts and I can 
assure you that at the present time, addicts are in more deplorable con- 
dition than at any previous time in my experience. A close study of 
addiction convinces me beyond a doubt that this is a hospital and not 
a police problem. Narcotics so thoroughly interfere with the physio- 
logical functioning of organs as to produce a true diseased condition. 
I do not intend in this paper to discuss at length the action of the 
drugs on the various systems nor the theories concerning withdrawal 
symptoms. I do, however, wish to emphatically state that a campaign 
of education is necessary to acquaint the public with the evil effect of 
narcotics. The average lay conception of addiction is that narcotics 
are taken by people because of a feeling of exhilaration which the drug 
produces. This is sheer ndnsense. Narcotics are taken by addicts to 
avoid the suffering incident to withdrawal manifestations. The gen- 
eral public does not understand how miserable drug addicts are, how 
the poorer class addict sinks to the lowest depths ; how the moral sense 
is affected to the extent that many are driven to commit crimes, and 
recently of a serious nature, in order to obtain money with which to 
buy the drug; how addiction has been transferred from mothers to 
children through nursing; how the body becomes disfigured, covered 
with scars, abscesses and foul ulcers ; how the teeth of addicts become 
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decayed, the breath foul, the digestion impaired and the biliary system 
upset ; how, in sniffers of the drug the nasal septum becomes per- 
forated and may lead to the breaking down of the bridge of the nose 
and even to cancer ; how the respiratory system is affected leading 
eventually to chronic bronchitis and to tuberculosis. 

Yes, there is no doubt that the public is ignorant of these facts and 
requires enlightenment. Many readers will say, “Why, I know addicts 
who look fine/’ True, some of them do. The reason is the same as 
may be given concerning those who drink. It is the difference be- 
tween the dr unkar d on Fifth Avenue and the one on the Bowery. The 
addicts I have described are the middle-class and underworld addicts. 
I can, however, assure you that with the exception of the general 
appearance of the social addict because of the means to purchase good 
food and good drugs, the systemic effects are the same and were you 
to deprive a rich addict of his drug he would suffer the same as a poor 
addict would. 

Drug addiction is on the increase despite the statement of some 
authorities. This may be proven by the fact that any number of ad- 
dicts co ming to the Tombs give a history of taking the drug for a 
period ranging between three weeks and six months. All are young 
people. In addition, we note that the form of addiction is gradually 
centering to the use of the hypodermic needle. There are comparatively 
few sniffers of heroin and cocaine and of the opium pipe. Even the 
C hinaman now uses the hypodermic. Up to 1923, I do not recall hav- 
ing come in contact with one Chinaman who was a hypodermic addict. 
Mow there are but few who are not so addicted. This is due primarily 
to the administering of morphine by hypodermic in attempting to 
effect a cure of opium addiction, and for this pernicious practice the 
physic ians cannot be too severely condemned. I personally believe 
that such a doctor is not practicing in good faith. The hypodermic 
addict is most difficult to treat. A campaign of education among doc- 
tors would not be amiss. 

Very few addicts use cocaine. There was a time when the doctor 
would prescribe both heroin and cocaine. I asked one .of these doctors 
why he prescribed both and he stated that he prescribed the cocaine 
free as an inducement to the addict to patronize him in preference to 
another doctor. At present little cocaine is used. It is usually em- 
ployed by gunmen to give them false courage when about to commit 
a crime. Few gunmen are confirmed addicts. They are pleasure 
smokers of opium and take an occasional “shot” of heroin or a sniff 
of cocaine in order to give them false courage. 

Eecently, however, the number of addicts committing felonies has 
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increased. One of those connected with the Whittemore case, Unkle- 
baeh, was an addict and he was one of those who “squealed.” 

What is the solution of the problem? We have been dealing too 
much with the theoretical and the impossible. 

Great interest has been aroused and many public-spirited citi- 
zens proved that they are not merely seeking the limelight but ac- 
tually are willing to devote their time in order to eliminate this great 
curse. The Honorable Frederick A. Wallis, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, Hew York City, has been a tireless worker and is making prog- 
ress. Major Sidney W. Brewster of the same department, has made a 
comprehensive study of the subject. The Hon. Sara Graham-Mulhall, 
former Deputy Commissioner of Narcotics, State of Hew York, has 
for years made a study of addiction and I would urge everybody to 
read her book, “Opium, The Demon Flower.” A true insight into the 
addiction problem excellently written, so that professional and lay 
people may understand. 

In spite of all that has been done nothing constructive has been 
accomplished until this educational campaign was started. We have 
the people who are willing to make sacrifices in order to curb and 
eliminate addiction, yet we are entirely at sea, and if we continue as 
we have been doing, we will find that we are making absolutely no 
progress. How are we to solve the problem ? 

1 am heartily in favor of conferences for the purpose of discussing 
addiction and the ways and means for combating same, but mere talk 
means little. Opium has been and fan be grown in this country. It 
has been grown for commercial purposes on many occasions and used 
medicinally, and there is no reason whatsoever why the United States 
Government, through the Department of Agriculture, should not 
grow the opium in this country. Grow only enough for the medicinal 
needs of the country, place the distribution in the hands of the United 
States Public Health Service and make addiction a hospital instead 
of a Police problem. To prove that my statements are not delnRionsd, 
let me cite the following: The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Plant Industry, has issued a memorandum which 
includes the following statements : 

“One of the earliest references to opium production in this country 
appears in the correspondence of Dr. Thomas Bond of Philadelphia, 
who wrote Humphrey Marshall of Marshallton, Pa., under date of 
August 24c, 1781 : 'The opium you sent is pure and of good quality. 
I hope you will take care of the seed. 5 This indicates that Marshall 
was among the first in this country to make satisfactory experiments 
in the growing of the opium poppy and the collection of opium 
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(American Journal of Pharmacology. 80:418, 1908). Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, in a letter to Dr. John Redman Coxe, dated Havre de Grace, 
Md., Dec. 16, 1805, published in the ‘Philadelphia Medical Museum/ 
Yol. 2, p. 428, states that he incised poppy heads and made opium 
which he used successfully in his medical practice. 

Mr. Barber : In substance, you see, the doctor advocates, regarding 
the opiates, that they be absolutely prohibited from export and im- 
port in the United States, but that the United States Government 
grow poppy in sufficient quantities to supply the medicinal needs of 
the country, and to sell it and distribute it under Government super- 
vision. He contemplates that under such a plan that the United 
States Government would distribute this drug to doctors in accord- 
ance with the law, medicinally, and for medical needs only; but, so 
far as general co mm ercial use is concerned, the import of it from other 
countries and the export of it to other countries, he absolutely elim- 
inates that from his program. 

That is another detail I think that has never been quite gone into 
thoroughly. 

Dr. Hubbard : I am sure there would be a menace resulting from 
that in addition to what we have. We ought to be very cautious 
about that. 

General Secretary Hobson: I think that the United States Gov- 
ernment would be very cautious. 

We now come to the paper on 

THE RELATION OP NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTION TO LIFE 

INSURANCE 

By Dr. James T. Downs, Jr. 

Medical Director , The Praetorians, Dallas, Texas 

American life insurance companies have always looked with dis- 
favor upon the narcotic addict, and their medical directors, who are 
directly charged with the selection of risks to be insured, have exer- 
cised such vigilance in excluding them that so few addicts have been 
insured that the medico-actuarial committee of the American Life 
Convention, when investigating this class of risk, found only ninety- 
nine cases, with five deaths, in the entire experience of the contribut- 
ing companies. In order to grasp the full signinficance of this fact, 
it must be borne in mind that tins investigation included the total 
number of risks exposed in forty-two American companies over a 
period of twenty-five years. Ordinarily an exposure as large as tins 
would yield a class sufficiently large to enable the actuaries to draw 
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definite and accurate conclusions as to the mortality rate in that par- 
ticular class, but you can readily see that with only ninety-nine eases 
on which to base your conclusions, the possibility of error is too large 
to make the investigation of any value in determining the true mor- 
tality rate in this class. Owing to the meagerness of material, no 
attempt was made to classify these addicts according to age, sex, 
occupation, habits, etc. 

This attitude of the American life companies toward narcotic 
addicts is based on a number of factors. 

One. — It has been assumed that a certain number of addicts are 
users of drugs because they had some physical impairment which 
necessitated the use of a narcotic for relief during its existence, and 
when they were cured of this impairment the drug habit had become 
fixed so that they continued its use. These cases comprise approxi- 
mately two per cent of the addicts according to the available figures. 

Two. — It is the concensus of opinion among most medical direc- 
tors that all drug addicts are either morally, mentally, or physically 
impaired, or perhaps impaired in all three ways before they become 
addicts, and this fact accounts for their becoming addicts. Obvi- 
ously, any one with these impairments would not be considered a good 
insurance risk, even if the narcotic addiction were not taken into 
account; add the addiction to the impairment, and you have a de- 
cidedly bad risk which no one would be likely to underwrite. 

Three. — Addicts are largely drawn from the underworld or crimi- 
nal classes, people who are frequently exposed to the hazards of sud- 
den death and the penalties of the law, if caught in their unlawful 
enterprises. This exposure constitutes a risk so far in excess of the 
normal upon which onr American life rates are based that no insur- 
ance company would be justified in assuming it. 

Pour. — We know that a person, when under the influence of a 
narcotic drug, has distorted ideas of the truth, and is likely to make 
many statements on an insurance application which are untrue and 
thus commit a fraud against the underwriters. The safest way to 
avoid this is to refuse the application. 

Five. — The effects of the drug itself on the human mechanism must 
he taken into consideration. If we were to be exact and ultra-sci- 
entific we would make a study of the effects of the various narcotics, 
such as cocaine, heroin, morphine/ opium, etc., both singly and in 
various combinations^ and classify accordingly, but for all practical 
purposes we class the whole group under the heading of narcotics and 
study the general effects. That this is more practical is demonstrated 
by recent surveys undertaken by various agencies in this country, 
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including a Congressional committee, the United States Public 
Health Service, the State of Pennsylvania, the City of New York, and 
others. They all conclude that the drug used will depend upon the 
availability of the supply; formerly opium smoking was much in 
vogue in this country, especially in the larger cities, but with the ad- 
vent of the Harrison Narcotic law, the supply of opium was con- 
siderably curtailed, and the habitues had to seek a source of supply 
that was less bulky and easier to smuggle. At the present time the 
underworld addicts use mostly heroin and "cocaine, with morphine 
next in order. All these drugs produce definite physical impairment* 
by their continued and habitual usage. Cocaine produces a feeling 
of stimulation and well-being, followed by depression, as the effect 
wears off. The circulatory system is stimulated and continued doses 
will produce a hardening of the arteries and high blood pressure. Per- 
haps the greatest danger is the mental aberrations and loss of re- 
liability in persons under the influence of this drug. 

Heroin is a derivative of morphine, hence a product of opium, and 
produces an effect similar to morphine, only in a different degree. 

Morphine produces a sense of comfort and peace, due to its depres- 
sing effects on the perceptive centers of the brain; it slows the pulse, 
inhabits all the bodily secretions; and, after prolonged use, there is 
usually extreme emaciation and often total suppression of urine. Thus 
we see that the general effects of narcotics on the human system are 
those of depressants of the nervous tissues, producing mental disturb- 
ances and also depressing the circulatory apparatus and interfering 
with bodily nutrition. These effects are such that the chances of 
living out the normal expectancy are greatly reduced and are, there- 
fore, impaired from an insurance standpoint to such an extent that 
they are not acceptable for insurance. 

It is possible that a few well-selected cases of narcotic addicts might 
be safely insured after ten years have elapsed following a cure, but it 
is a well-known fact that few addicts ever reform, and those who do 
usually return to the drug after a short period of apparent cure. It 
is for this reason that those who give a history of drug addiction in the 
past are usually rejected by the insurance companies. 

Various estimates place the number of narcotic addicts in this 
country today as from 73,000 to 270,000, with the probability that 
110,000 is about the proper number; other estimates place the aver- 
age age as around thirty-seven years ; if we take 100,000 as the num- 
ber for purposes of comparison and assume that if it were not for 
their drug habits these people would be safely insurable as the aver- 
age person at age thirty-seven usually is, we can estimate how much 
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loss of income this one habit is costing the life insurance companies 
of this country. The net annual premium on a thousand-dollar policy 
at age thirty-seven is approximately twenty-one dollars, so if our 
addicts were insured for only one thousand dollars each, the net an- 
nual income to the life companies would be $2,100,000, or, to use 
round numbers, two million dollars from this source alone — quite a 
respectable income for anybody. Naturally we would like to know 
what can be done to minimize this huge and useless economic loss. It 
is hopeless to expect to do anything with the present habitues, for 
the various reasons which I have set out above, hence our only chance 
lies with the youths who are growing up today and have not yet con- 
tracted the habit. They must be prevented from becoming addicts, 
and that can be done only in one way, and that is by EDUCATION. 

General Secretary Hobson: Do I understand. Doctor, that de- 
generacy, moral or physical degeneracy, or both, precede addiction as 
a rule? 

Dr. Downs: We often think so. Captain. We usually have an 
idea that there is something wrong when we discover the general 
tendencies. 

Mr. E. G. Hoffman (New York) : If I heard the gentleman cor- 
rectly, he said that the insurance companies do not keep records of 
addiction because they have no value ; is that right ? 

Dr. Downs: I said during the experience of all the American 
companies that belong to the American Life Insurance Convention — 
it has a central bureau called the Medical Actuary Investigation 
Committee that investigates policies — -they found only ninety-nine in 
twenty-five years of experience. 

Mr. E. G. Hoffman : It seems to me that the insurance companies 
of this country are a most reliable source of information, and the 
most reliable source through which valuable data can be secured, 
statistics, and so forth, with regard to education. 

I would like to see some action taken here to request the American 
insurance companies to consider the work. 

General Secretary Hobson: I think that could be done through 
the American Life Insurance Convention. Could it not, Dr. Downs ? 

Dr. Downs : I think it could be. 

General Secretary Hobson: Perhaps I can throw some light on 
the question asked by Mr, Hoffman. In 1924, the National Under- 
writers* Association, in their annual convention in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, adopted a resolution of co-operation with narcotic educational 
activities in every way, and in December of that year the National 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in their annual convention 
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in New York City, adopted a similar resolution, so it is entirely in 
order to assume that the co-operation of the whole life insurance 
world will be available in any reasonable way that we might seek it. 

Mr. Hoffhan : I think it will be of great benefit to our work. 

General Secretary Hobson: If the gentleman will examine the 
co mm ittee sheet he will notice a place for such co-operation under 
General Committee Ho. 4. 

Mr. Hoffhan: Another statement that has been made is that 
addicts are not reliable. Do you know that a federal court in the 
United States has ruled that the testimony of an addict, under oath, 
is as reliable as any other testimony? 

Mr. Joseph J. Murphy {Federal Narcotic Division , Philadel- 
phia) : Provided it is corr<)borated by Government officers. I am a 
Pederal agent in the Narcotic Service. 

Mr. Hoffhan: The same thing is applicable to any other testi- 
mony. It must be corroborated. 

Mr. Murphy: No, I myself have had many cases where I was 
not corroborated, and I have had convictions on several of these 
eases. 

Mr. Hoffhan: No testimony that is not corroborated, I under- 
stand, can be accepted in any court. 

Mr. Murphy : I have had cases, and can prove it, where my testi- 
mony was uncontradicted, and was not corroborated, with respect to 
drug peddlers. 

Mr. Maginnis {New York) : May I ask the chief of Detroit how 
many addicts coming to his attention have been cured ? 

Mr. Kunauth : I have here a case in point, and it has to do with the 
discussion that came up yesterday. Some one said something about 
paregoric, and wanted to know if paregoric was a habit-forming drug. 
I have an interesting case of paregoric addiction, of a woman 47 
years of age who had commanded a salary of $5.25 a day, and, 
through some medical advice, took a few drops of paregoric. After 
a time she began to increase the doses until she was taking as much 
as twenty-four ounces a day. She came to my home in the most 
horrible condition a human being could possibly be in. Unfortunately 
in my State, we have nothing to offer a drug addict except the insane 
asylum or the prison ; but, through the goodness of the city physician, 
I got her in the hospital, where she was put under treatment, and, as 
far as she knew, she and I were the only people in the world that 
knew anything about it* She had no relatives — her friends had dis- 
owned her. At one of my talks I mentioned the case, and one of the 
members of the association I was speaking to wanted to know if there 
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was anything he could do to help in this work. I explained to him 
that he should let this woman know that there were some men and 
women in the world that were interested in her ; he did that, and after 
three months 5 treatment she was able to go out, and this man 5 s family 
took her into their home, and introduced her to their church, and 
helped her along until she acquired a position that was as good if 
not better than the one that she had before; and now she is get- 
ting along nicely. That is a real example of the working of the 
Michigan plan. 

General Secretary Hobson: Before we close this discussion, Mr. 
Murphy wishes to say a few words. 

Mr. Murphy : I want to come to the defense of the Federal agents 
and the police department officers in regard to the remark made that 
we could not catch anyone. I want to say this : In ten years 5 service 
in the Government I have got plenty, and my brother officers have 
got plenty, and I have worked with Major Kunauth, from the Detroit 
Police Department, and the story he told you about the package, I 
know about for I happened to be there. Here is a case that happened 
a month ago: I was at Boston. We received a letter to the effect 
that a doctor was selling narcotics, somewhere near New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. I went immediately over to New Bedford, and gained 
admission to the doctor's office, and asked him for narcotics. The 
doctor said: "Are you an addict? 55 I said, "No. 55 He said: "What 
do you want it for ? 55 I said : "I have a girl who is sick in a hotel, 
and I would like some dope for her to fix her up. 55 He said : "What 
do you want? 55 And I said: "One hundred tablets. 55 He looked at 
me a while, and he said: "All right, here it is. 55 And I paid him 
$4: for one hundred quarter-grain tablets. He said: "Don 5 t you 
come back any more. 55 I said: "All right. 55 Two days later I went 
back and got another bottle of a hundred tablets, and he said : "What 
are you doing with them ? 55 And I said : "I have a few friends up 
there that need them. 55 The second time I brought another officer 
in and introduced him, and the third day he bought again, and I 
bought another hundred tablets, and then placed the physician under 
arrest. Now, the United States Commissioner in that town, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, was a friend of the doctor, and he said that 
he did not see any evidence — I suppose he did not want to see it. 
The case was dismissed after five consecutive "buys 55 of narcotics, 
and we had to go and indict the physician in Boston, before a Federal 
grand jury. Many times I have stayed up day and night, worked 
twenty-four and forty-eight hours in getting these drug peddlers and 
these drug addicts, and if any of you want to have a good night 5 s 
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work, come with me any time, and I will take yon and show you how 
we work. 

Rev. John R. Hart, Jr.: There seems to be some disagreement 
as to the sources of the addicts and the method of distributing the 
drug throughout society. There seems to be no statistics concerning 
that. If anyone w T ould be able to give us the information, I wondered 
if they would venture to tell us how the drug is distributed and if 
we should look for it in equal numbers in all classes of society. 

Mr. Hoeeman: I have some information that I think may help 
the gentleman. It is in a Government report. A classification of 
addicts was made by the Treasury Department in 1919. There were 
eighteen lists in the classification. The first were housekeepers, then 
laborers,, then clerks, then physicians, then salesmen, then nurses, 
then pharmacists, then actors, then prostitutes, then waiters, then 
cooks, then sailors and soldiers, housemen, barbers, butchers, bar- 
tenders, draftsmen, teachers and the unemployed. 

General Secretary Hobson: The next paper on the program is on 

CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY AS A PREVENT ATI VE OP NAR- 
COTIC ADDICTION 

By Eugene T. Lies 

Special Representative, Playground and Recreation Association of 

America 

Authorities on narcotic addiction seem to agree that the addict 
is essentially an individual with an “inadequate personality/ 3 one 
who is lacking in spiritual integrity. He feels the need and is ready 
to accept the support of agencies and influences outside of himself 
in order to be able to stand up and joyously face the world. 

Now, this is certainly not an uncommon condition for human be- 
ings to be in. It is not in itself condemnable. It is the hall-mark 
of undeveloped childhood and youth and is, therefore, expected in 
them. They should desire and must have many external helps and 
supports to further their upbuilding toward physical, moral, and 
spiritual perfection. Yes, often along the way they need, indeed, to 
have the thrill of adventure, the tingle of nerve, which comes from 
new and enlarging experiences. 

Age, too, demands props and consolations in times of weakness, 
illness and despair. Life goes out if new life does not somehow come 
in from without. 
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The tremendously important consideration in this connection, how- 
ever, is as to the nature of the helps brought into play to bring 
about a condition of adequacy, of wholeness, of greater completeness 
within the individual. It is the old question of means to an end, 
of quality and kind of means to effect a desirable end, and whether 
the end is only seemingly good or actually bad; whether, after taking 
the so-called “cure”, the last state of the patient is not worse than 
the first. 

Now, we know that narcotic drugs do magically change the user 
internally. They do metamorphose him from a personality weak to 
a personality strong, from a personality shrinking to a personality 
vital. They do convert depression into joyousness. They do dilate 
the Ego, do shake off the chains of inhibition and make the user 
"feel like a million dollars.” But, 0, at what terrible cost — the cost 
of real health, real strength, real spiritual integrity! The unfor- 
tunate one buys a reed, thinking it a staff, and it breaks on him. 
He is undone. Somebody failed to tell him the truth, the whole truth. 

This Conference is concerned in formulating ways and means of 
spreading throughout the world the knowledge that narcotic drugs 
are not staffs but reeds, that they are delusions, snares ; that they have 
the power to kill the best in human beings, while seeming to give life. 
The programs to be devised will rightly be fraught with warnings 
to beware of them. A scheme of universal and sound education in 
negatives is needed. I urge it and would not in any way minimize 
its importance. 

My particular appeal here is that the program be not wholly nega- 
tive but include the positive and a whole lot of the positive. Let me 
extol courage, heroism, joy, strength, spiritual balance, the abundant 
life as everlastingly desirable ends, eagerly to be sought after, through 
all age periods from the cradle to the grave, and then give some proven 
prescriptions for attaining them, prescriptions whose ingredients are 
safe, whose effects are abiding. 

I would broaden the definition of education in connection with 
our effort to throttle the drug curse so as to open with certainty the 
way to the abundant life, and thereby at the same time have the 
assurance that we have introduced a powerful preventive influence 
which will reduce to the very minimum the temptation to resort to 
short cuts for attaining the same end. 

Now, if there is one great conviction which stands out in most 
striking fashion in the thinking of the schoolmen of our time it is 
that in constructive play we have one of the most powerful educational 
tools conceivable. In some circles, it is true, this recognition seems 
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to come with the force of a revelation. And yet there have been criers 
in the wilderness for, lo ! these many years who have been declaring 
this same fact. Happily, their cries are now being heeded. 

Eor the child play is life, creation; for the adult it is renewal of 
life, re-creation. Play is the child’s business, his vocation. He 
grows by it. Without it he fails to grow. He must have it in 
abundance. When he doesn’t want it he needs a doctor; there is 
something wrong with him. 

He needs it for bodily development, for nerve strengthening, for 
social, moral and spiritual enlargement. God hath so decreed. Let 
us not frustrate the Creator’s plan. 

Listen, now, to these bed-rock assertions of the physiologists and 
psychologists, in the words of Dr. Thomas A. Storey of the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene of the College of the City of New York in his 
book “Constructive Hygiene” (1924). “Everyone of the 13,000 mil- 
lion neurones (or nerve cells) with which the nerve system is equipped 
at birth must be stimulated and used before it will function, before 
it will grow and before its functions will become relatively perfect 
parts in the machinery of the body as a whole. This usage produces 
complete mind. In fact, it completes the development of mind.” 

Then he declares significantly that the first eighteen years of life are 
the important years of growth and development, after which this : 
“The most powerful influences upon the activity of the neurones in 
these years come from the play life of the child.” Let’s rivet that 
truth by repeating it: “The most powerful influences upon the ac- 
tivity of the neurones in these years come from the play life of the 
child.” 

But let’s read on for an important bit of elaboration : “The games 
and play of this period contain the most numerous and the most 
impressive and stimulating opportunities that life has to offer tor 
habit formation and habit training. It is here that instincts and 
emotions may be most easily and effectively guided and controlled. 
It is here that character is made! The play of childhood fashions 
the personality of maturity.” . . . “The play of childhood and 

youth makes use of an infinite variety of activities and situations.” 
. . . “In the language of the psychologist, there is a consequent 

development of ideas, precepts, mental images, imagination, memory, 
feelings of relationship, feelings of meaning, judgments, emotions, 
impulses, desires, and wishes, deliberations, decisions and choice, 
power and will interest with self-expressive attention, with self-con- 
trol that constitute mind and qualify and modify character and 
personality.” ... “A childhood play-experience that is rich in 
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wholesome, pleasing sensations and rich in wholesome, happy, mental 
responses is an experience that makes for wholesome mental hygiene. 
It is an experience that stores the mind with memories that safe- 
guard sanity. Habits of joyous play tend to build sound mental 
health.” . . . “The mental hygiene of the child is the determin- 

ing factor in the mental hygiene of the adult that is to be.” . . . 
“In childhood and youth the most important life work is play.” 
. . . “Psychiatry deals with the end penalties of unguarded child- 
hood play.” ... “A constant though unobtrusive adult influence 
may be exercised in the direction of fair play, recognition of the 
rights of others, honesty, honor, sociability, good nature, self-reliance, 
self-control, obedience and other important elements of good character 
and social conduct. These are influences in the adult environment 
that are essential to the wholesome play-life and therefore to the satis- 
factory mental hygiene of the child and the youth, and through 
those periods, to the social and mental hygiene of the adult. The 
responsibility of the adult in the home, the school and the community, 
for the play-life of the child is therefore in addition a significant 
responsibility for the mental hygiene of the men and women that the 
child is to be.” 

After pondering such assertions, can there be any lingering doubt 
that here is this realm of constructive play we shall find more than in 
any other realm the open door to the normal life? Glorious, life- 
saving memories created, the whole thing being toward perfection, 
personality made adequate ! “Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead” as to deny to childhood this great boon? Answer: Yes, there 
are many who reveal themselves as still dead in trespasses and sin 
when you talk to them seriously of play as an educational tool. They 
still think it is something superficial though it plumbs down to the 
very vital hungers of life. Ours should be the task of converting 
them. 

I must not fail to point out that it is not only the schoolmen and 
physiologists who are stressing the first-rate importance, of utilizing 
the constructive play idea as a force in developing vital being and 
living, but also the psychiatrists who study the meaning of behavior 
in all its aspects, the penologists who deal with the very end-products 
of misguidance and misdevelopment, the social hygienists who are 
struggling against an ancient evil, and the moral and religious 
leaders, all of them are saying and doing things which are exceedingly 
significant. They all seem to agree with Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
Referee of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles, that “The first step 
in juvenile delinquency represents the groping for heightened ex- 
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perience.” They declare that it is almost the rale that this groping 
is manifested when the individual is free of imposed duties and 
responsibilities, i. e., during leisure time or play-time, of which 
there is so much more to-day than ever before in our history, and 
finally, they assert that the direction in which youth will go for that 
“heightened experience” will depend upon the kind of attitudes pre- 
viously formed and upon the kind of opportunities afforded and calling 
to him in his environment. 

Youth will play. Its expressional life is the biggest and most im- 
portant part of its total life. It must be respected, cherished. It 
must be guided with understanding and skill. Rightly guided, it 
will yield strength, character, adequate personality. That strength, 
character and personality will then be real, not ephemeral. There 
will be no neurosis needing relief, and little hankering for artificial 
support for “dope.” The resources within will meet victoriously the 
temptations from without. 

One may readily admit that even that person who has had a rich 
play life but who has not been instructed about the entangling pos- 
sibilities of habit-forming drugs may still, on impulse, yield to a dare 
to try “just once” a bit of morphine, cocaine or heroin, hut the jist 
of contention in this paper is that such a thing is made exceedingly 
remote by the training of the individual in the experiences which 
give him glowing satisfaction while at the same time building strength 
upon strength within. Though at some time he may fall he will 
possess recuperative powers which will serve him in good stead. 

I interject this statement simply by way of reiterating my belief 
that there is needed direct instruction of youth about the nature and 
dire effects of these narcotic drugs. 

Dr. Charles E. Sceleth and Dr. Sidney Kuh, of Chicago, who have 
dealt with thousands of addicts, declare in a jointly written paper 
that: “The great majority of cases now result from association with 
addicts, following their advice in taking a ‘shot* or a ‘sniff for ‘what 
ails you/ and searching for new sensations. These are the pleasure 
users. Especially is this true in the large cities, with their over- 
crowding, insanitary surroundings and lack of facilities for health- 
ful recreation. With such environment the drug habit is highly con- 
tagious, especially among minors.” Then in another connection, 
these same authorities give us this significant aphorism : “A contented 
man does not use narcotics.” 

Joseph Lee, great American philosopher in the field of recreation, 
asserts that the character built through constructive play has inter- 
ests so rich, deep and vital that its possessor can easily meet even 
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the influences and opportunities of the illicit sex appeal when they 
sweep over him. 

Erom all that has been said, therefore, may we not all agree that 
a normal play-life for childhood and youth is an insurance against 
abnormal tendencies and practices at that time and in future? Are 
we not moved to declare with vigor that parents, teachers, moral 
and religious leaders, all the guiders of youth, together with our 
community leaders, have it in their very hands to make possible this 
normal play-life? Failing our young people at this point is failing 
them grievously. It is making easier their resort to the tawdry, the 
mean, the low, the degenerating things that steal away the soul, 
when just around the corner, if we would but steer them there, are 
to be found the things that give joy, laughter, adventure and con- 
tentment. 

Youth wants and must have, satisfying experiences through physi- 
cal activity, handcraft, social contact, music, art, drama, pageantry, 
service, and worship. Let us grant them these great boons and keep 
them from the deceiving baubles. They ask bread. Let’s give them 
bread and not a stone. Let’s keep the “wreck” out of their recreation. 

Above all, in our high-geared age, with thousands of new and 
often dangerous stimuli beating in upon impressionable young human 
beings, which were not present a generation ago, we certainly need 
consciously to enter the competition for their attention by opening 
wide and alluringly, all possible doors known to lead to the positive 
strengthening and enrichment of life. 

Is it too much to say, when we take all the factors into considera- 
tion, that to a large degree the very quality of our future civilization 
is bound up with the decision we adults make in respect to this 
matter ? 

“The spirit of play, rightly understood makes it possible to lift 
the superhuman load or to reach the point of inspiration. To bring 
one’s whole self into play is to achieve one’s highest productive or 
creative power.” I realize that this sounds like rank hyperbole and 
somebody is saying that it simply reflects the over-enthusiasm of a 
professional recreation worker. But these are not my words. They 
are the reasoned utterance of Doctor Norman E. Richardson, head 
of the Religious Education Department of Northwestern University, 
in his book, “The Church at Play.” They merit our sober contempla- 
tion as we strive for ways and means to conquer another great foe 
of humanity. 

Amid the historic shrines of this community, in which we are 
assembled, may we not solemnly vow that to the children of America 
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shall be granted without let or hindrance and in the truest, noblest 
sense i<; the rig*ht to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ? 

I close with two fitting verses. The first from Dennis A. McCarthy : 

Ci Give them a chance for innocent sport, give them a chance for fun — 

Better a playground plot than a court and a jail when the harm is 
done. 

Give them a chance — if you stint them now, tomorrow you’ll have 
to pay 

A larger bill for a darker ill, so give them a chance to play/’ 

The second is from Robert Louis Stevenson : 

“ Happy hearts and happy faces 
Happy play in grassy places ; 

That was how in Ancient Ages 
Children grew to Kings and Sages/ 3 

Secretary General Hobson: We have a paper that is not on this 
afternoon’s program, but which I am sure you will all be glad to hear 
at this time ; it is a paper on 

THE EVIL OP NARCOTICS AND ITS REMEDY 

By Soterios Nicholson, 

American Veterans of Hellenic Descent 

The word narcotics is a general term for substances having the 
physiological action of producing lethargy or stupor, which may pass 
into a state of profound coma, along with complete paralysis, termi- 
nating in death. The narcotics which are now constituting a deadly 
menace to the human race are the alkaloidal poisons, opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine and heroin. All of these except cocaine are derived 
from the coagulated sap of the white poppy, a native plant in Asia 
and southeastern Europe. 

Norcotic addiction is of comparatively recent growth. Opium 
smoking was invented by the Dutch in J ava in the eighteenth century, 
and thence was carried to Formosa and the mainland of China. In 
1803, a French chemist produced morphine from opium, and in 
1898 a German chemist developed heroin from morphine. Heroin, 
which is from three to four times as powerful as morphine, was 
formerly made only from morphine by treating it with acetic acid 
and hydrochloric acid, but is now produced synthetically from coal- 
tar products. 
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The fact must be emphasized that while opium addiction is a 
problem of eastern nations, the chief danger in the Western Hemi- 
sphere at present is from heroin, especially in view of the possibility 
of its synthetic manufacture with comparatively inexpensive materials 
and apparatus, and the enormous profits to be derived from its sale. 

A survey made by the Treasury Department in 1918-19 estimated 
the total number of heroin addicts as from 200,000 to 4,000,000 ; in 
the intervening seven years this total has been greatly augmented. 
In 1925, Dr. Carleton Simon, special deputy police commissioner of 
New York City, estimated that while 58 ounces of heroin were legally 
prescribed by physicians in that state within the year 1924, 76,000 
ounces were consumed in the underworld of that city. 

An estimate of the number of heroin addicts must necessarily be 
incomplete, owing to the secretiveness which characterizes those who 
use the drug. The effect of repressive laws is mainly to drive the 
traffic to cover and permit it to extend its deadly trail in the haunts 
of crime. 

The highly concentrated form of the drug, and the ease with which 
it may be carried and administered, are additional elements which are 
spreading its use with frightful rapidity. No hypodermic needle is 
required; a pinch of the white powder may be sniffed up the nostrils 
without observation even in a crowded room. Addicts often use 
the drug for months or years without detection by their own family 
and intimate friends. In its distribution the airplane and carrier 
pigeons are pressed into service ; a single ounce of heroin is sufficient 
to create more than 1,000 young addicts. 

The bulk of the recruits to the ranks of heroin users is made up 
from youth between the ages of 16 and 20. It is the practice of heroin 
peddlers, whose profits run into thousands of per cent, to give away 
samples of the drug to boys and girls and to play upon their natural 
sense of curiosity to experience its effects, well knowing that once 
the drug is used, the probability is that a habit will be established. 
The youth who makes this experiment is playing with a. danger of 
the most deadly character. The effects of the poison are swift, and 
the reaction of the system creates the craving for additional stimulus. 
Within a few weeks, the user has become an addict, and in most cases 
may be considered a total loss to society. 

The immediate effect is an exaltation of the ego, an exploitation 
of self at the expense of established laws of society, and a reckless- 
ness of consequences. Under the urge of his craving for the drug, 
the addict will plan daylight robberies, holdups and murders. John 
W, H. Grim, Assistant Attorney General of the United States, states 
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that about forty per cent of the prisoners being sent to the peniten- 
tiaries at Atlanta, Leavenworth and McNeil Island are drug addicts. 

It is a characteristic of narcotic poisoning that it attacks the most 
highly organized part of the nervous system, penetrating the sheath- 
ing that protects the brain from the action of injurious substances in 
the blood, and in this way coming into direct contact with the gray 
matter and effecting its alteration with grave results. 

This degeneration of the upper brain strikes directly at the seat 
of character. There is an immediate weakening of the qualities of 
honor, veracity, obedience, ambition and self-respect ; the development 
of a tendency to the employment of underhand methods, and to look 
upon organized society as a force to be circumvented and outwitted 
by m eans of cleverly devised strategy. Family ties become irksome 
or meaningless ; all restraint is resented, and the individual becomes 
a potential or an actual criminal. 

The acquirement of the habit spreads like a communicable disease, 
bad company being the chief factor in its dissemination. In illus- 
tration of this is reported the case of an express company which had 
some forty drivers, among whom there were nine addicts, each ac- 
knowledging that he had learned the habit through a pal, another 
driver. Als o in one large department store where five girls had ac- 
quired the habit, these also reported that the initial one had passed 
on the practice to her associates. It had been started by one girl 
who, tired after a night of dancing and carousing, felt too fatigued 
for work. One of her chums gave her some white powder with 
instructions to snuff it in order to give her “pep,” which she did, 
with the result that she continued the practice and quickly became 
addicted to the vice. 

In New York City, as studied by races, it was found that the pre- 
ponderance of cases was of young American-born boys and girls. 
The relatively few foreigners among them Beemed to have acquired 
the habit after arrival in this country. It is said that comparatively 
few immigrants show evidences of the habit on arrival. About eight 
per cent of the addicts are under thirty years of age; those over 
forty-five are few indeed, and the average length of life after be- 
ginning the use of the drug is less than ten years. Some persons may 
take the drug for a very long time in small quantities without its being 
noticeable, but generally both mental and moral lapses soon become 
manifest. 

It is pitiful to look upon this throng of human wrecks: old men, 
old women, young men and young girls, even in some instances young 
mothers with children in arms; girls who appear to be just out of 
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grammar school, and whose waywardness has turned them out of the 
protection of their homes to find consolation in the benumbing grip 
of drug narcosis. Thousands of the denizens of the underworld seek 
this relief to quiet aroused consciences and calm lost nerves. Literally 
bereft of all that nature has given them, they take a drug to attempt 
to replace what they have lost through abuse and neglect. 

The time necessary to acquire the habit varies, as some are easily 
susceptible while others are not so easily affected. In very susceptible 
persons, the 'habit may be acquired in an astonishingly short period 
of time — even in a few days. It is untrue that women are more 
liable to become addicts than men. In fact, statistics show that the 
proportion of males to females is ten of the former to one of the latter. 

It is a sad commentary upon the terrible results of drug addiction 
that experience shows the task of reformation to be practically hope* 
less. Investigators who have made a careful study of the field, in 
view of the narrow chance of effecting permanent cures, speak of drug 
addicts as “the living dead,” and estimate that already their number 
is sufficient, if placed in single file, to extend from Boston to Los 
Angeles. 

It is apparent, then, that the only hope of stemming the tide of this 
deadly invasion is through education of the young, and it is for the 
purpose of devising means to this end that the present congress 
is being held. This is a contest which will require the united resources 
of the nation and the employment of its most brilliant minds, for 
truly “We wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with principalities, 
with powers, with the rulers of the darkness of this world.” The 
liquor traffic, previous to national prohibition, worked in the open, 
for it was a legalized enterprise. The drug evil, however, works 
under cover, as stealthily as a savage or a wild beast of the jungle, 
banned as it is by national and state laws. 

A nurse in a Brooklyn hospital stated recently that a well-dressed 
boy was brought into the ward where she was on duty, the youth 
having been picked up unconscious on the street. When he recovered 
consciousness he was asked to give his name and home address but 
refused, saying that if his mother knew of his practice it would cause 
her death. The hospital authorities finally secured the father’s name 
and business address — that of a respected gentlemen high up in the 
business world. The boy was asked where he obtained the drug, 
and replied that it was an easy matter — all he had to do was to stand 
on a street and make a certain sign, and some one would always 
appear and bring some of the drug to him for a consideration. 

The problem of drug addiction is immediate and urgent. Its 
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alarming spread is shown in the statistics of juvenile crime. The 
cooperation of the nations of the world is necessary if we are to 
cheek the progress of this most deadly of all plagues. In this effort 
there must be intelligent and whole-hearted participation of the press, 
the pulpit, the educational screen, the radio, educational leaders, and 
Federal, state, local, civil, religious, patriotic and other constructive 
organizations and institutions. 

Education should begin in the home, and children should be 
warned not to take anything to eat, drink or inhale from strangers. 
They should be taught to avoid habit-forming drinks, such as tea 
and coffee, and soft drinks such as coca cola, and to find their chief 
pleasure in outdoor sports. Parents should cultivate health of body 
and mind by having their children eat good food, breathe pure air, 
and take suitable and regular exercise, avoiding all excesses that 
endanger vitality or cause resort to the use of drugs. 

In the course of their instruction in physiology and hygiene, the 
schools can render an important service by emphasizing the dangers 
of narcotics and illustrating their effects upon the human body. The 
radio, press, and moving picture can perform a similar service, and 
through their united influence can reach practically every home in the 
nation. There are many organizations that can contribute their 
powerful aid in this great campaign, and through their influence 
promote the cause of clean living and clean thinking. 

There are huge financial interests involved in the traffic in narcotics. 
The battle has been fairly joined, and with the minds of our people 
fully informed and their consciences aroused, we may look forward 
to ultimate victory. 

( Thereupon the Conference adjourned.) 
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Sixth Session , Wednesday , July seventh , 5:00 P . 3/. 

The sixth session of the First World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation convened in Philadelphia, Wednesday, July 7, 1926, at 8:00 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens presided. 

The invocation was pronounced by Dr. Patrick J. Ward of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. 

The entire session was devoted to a further consideration of the 
proposed Constitution for a Permanent World Conference on Nar- 
cotic Education. 

General Secretary Hobson proceeded with the reading of the pro- 
posed Constitution and Article IV as reported by the Agenda Coun- 
cil was amended by the addition to Section 2, indicated below in 
italics, and, as thus amended, was adopted : 

“Article IV. 

Board of Governors . 

Section 1 . The action of the Conference under this constitution 
shall be effected through the instrumentality of a Board of Govern- 
ors and a Secretary General with a permanent Secretariat. 

Section 2. The first Board of Governors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent of the first meeting, who shall be Chairman of the Board, and 
ten members chosen by the Conference Committee of the First Con- 
ference from their members. This Board shall choose two additional 
members each year until ten are so chosen, constituting twenty-one 
members of the Board. The President of the Board and the two 
members appearing first alphabetically on the list of original mem- 
bers shall hold their office for a term of five years, the two members 
following these alphabetically shall hold their office for a term of 
four years, the next two for a term of three years, the next two for a 
term of two years, the last two for a term of one year; as vacancies 
occur on the Board of Governors, they shall be filled by the Board 
by the choice of three-quarters of all its members subject to confirma- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the meeting of the Conference next follow- 
ing. Except as provided above, the term of office of members of the 
Board of Governors shall be five years. A member may be expelled 
from the Board with a concurrence of three-fourths of all the other 
members, after due notice and opportunity to be heard . 

Section 3. The Board of Governors shall meet regularly once a 
year at the place of the Secretariat at a time fixed by the President of 
the Board and at each meeting of the Conference. Special meetings 
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of the Board may be called by the President of the Board, who shall 
call a special meeting upon the written request of two-thirds of the 
members of the Board. The Board of Governors shall designate three 
of its members to be an Executive Committee to act for the Board 
between its meetings and five of its members to be a Board of Trus- 
tees to administer funds, endowments and other trusts. Subject to 
the foregoing provisions the Board of Governors shall choose the presi- 
dent of the Board and shall be self-governing and may adopt such 
regulations as it may find necessary and desirable for the conduct of 
the business of the Conference.” 

Section 1 of Article V with the addition noted below in italics was 
adopted as recommended by the Agenda Council : 

“Article V. 

Secretary General. 

Section 1 . The Secretary General shall be elected by the Board of 
Governors for a term of five years and may be removed by the Board 
of Governors by the concurrence of three-fourths of its members after 
due notice and an opportunity to be heard. With the approval of the 
Board of Governors the Secretary General shall appoint the secretaries 
and staff and choose the location of the Secretariat and appoint Vice- 
Presidents whose duties shall be honorary and advisory only. Under 
plans approved by the Board of Governors the Secretary General shall 
designate committees and appoint members of the same for finding 
the facts about habit-forming narcotic drugs and drug addiction and 
for preparing and disseminating the same. 

Section 2. Under plans approved by the Executive Committee the 
Secretary General shall raise the funds for the support and endow- 
ment of the Secretariat, the meetings, and the expenses of the Con- 
ference, provided that no contributions except for unrestricted endow- 
ment purposes shall be received from any source connected with or 
financially interested in the traffic in or the use of habit-forming nar- 
cotic drugs. The salary of the Secretary General shall be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. All other salaries shall be fixed by the 
Secretary General with the approval of the Executive Committee 
except in cases where committees receive local support for local work.” 

[At 10:Jf0 o’clock p. m. the sixth session of the Conference ad- 
journed.) 



Seventh Session, Thursday , July Eighth 

The seventh session of the First World Conference on Xareotie Edu- 
cation convened in Philadelphia, Thursday, July 8, 1926, at 2:30 
o’clock p. m. 

Director General Owens : The Conference will come to order. The 
invocation will be offered by the Eeverend Doctor FT. B. Jennings, 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, of Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Doctor Jennings : Oh God, our beloved Father, to whom the 
ignorant and the erring and the depressed ever make appeal, con- 
fidently and with great joy we bring again to Thee the cause which 
has brought us together. We beseech Thee, oh God, to speak to others 
whose hearts we cannot reach and bring them back to an assurance 
of their manhood and to a realization of Thy love for them and, 
through the mediation and merits of Jesus Christ, their Lord and 
ours, bring them, we pray Thee, to a sober and goodly life. 

Continue, we pray Thee, to bless this organization, guiding the 
officers of it and the members of this great Conference in their de- 
liberations, helping them in their labors and crowning all of their 
work with success. May those upon whose hearts rest most heavily 
these responsibilities be conscious of Thy presence and may they rely 
upon Thee every day for guidance and may their every movement be 
governed and blessed by Thee, oh God, that the peace of of the world 
and the blessing of Thy great kingdom may be experienced by all 
humanity. 

We bring to Thee again our beloved country asking Thee to grant 
Thy infinite favor to the President of the United States, to the Gov- 
ernor of this state and to the Mayor of this city, as well, too, the 
members of Congress, and to every official be he high or low; that 
they may discharge faithfully the high and holy obligations resting 
upon them and so hasten the redemption of our own world from its 
iniquity and sorrow that Thy will may ever be done. 

This we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, to 
whom with Thee and the Father and the Holy Spirit be all honor and 
praise for ever and ever. Amen. 

Director General Owens : I think we can spend a few minutes profit- 
ably in listening to a personal message from Doctor Jennings. I am 
sure we would like to have a word of "God bless you” from him. 

Doctor Jennings: Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen: As 
the son of a hard-headed doctor who took great pains to explain to his 
three boys the vicious effects of alcohol and narcotics; as one who 
grew up in what at that time was most extraordinary, a prohibition 
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county in a state which otherwise was wet ; and while thus protected 
from the direct effects of drink and kept from an exposure to the 
insidious temptations of drugs, I know from wide observation of the 
boys in my community throughout my youth what I am talking about; 
as a minister of the Gospel of Christ who has spent not five or ten 
years only in administering to all sorts of conditions of man and who 
not very long ago sat through the whole night holding the hands of a 
drug-cursed man in a room back of an illicit bar, but, too, as a minister 
who not very many days ago buried a victim of the drug habit, who 
had done violence to himself ; I do say "God bless you” in the work 
which you are doing. 

Your work and mine are to a very large extent one and the same. 
The only embarrassment, Mr. Chairman and friends, I have in express- 
ing such a word is that there are those who are unkind enough to say 
that I have a habit of manufacturing a certain grade of hot air which 
has in it a drug effect — at any rate I have noticed that most of my 
Sunday morning sermons are followed by a great religious awakening. 

I trust that in the work you are doing the speedy outcome will he 
an awakening by all the rank and file of the benefactors of America 
as well as all officials to the terrific effect of the drug habit and the 
splendid work which you are not only seeking to do but are doing in 
this great cause. 

I bid you God speed. 

Director General Owens : Thank you. Are there any others who 
will respond briefly at the moment in inspirational manner ? 

Mr. John A. Hornsby: As a member of the faculty of the medical 
school of the University of Virginia, and a director of the hospital of 
the State University, I am here by appointment of our aggressive, 
young and enterprising governor who, without giving any orders ex- 
cept that I would enlist for himself, for his Excellency, for the 
people of the Old Dominion under his splendid leadership, theiT 
hearty support of the educational processes undertaken by this Con- 
ference, I wish to say that we are ready to enlist under this banner. 
We want to be a part of this great cause and of this great purpose. 
We bring you this promise. 

Now, we appreciate the enormity of the task that you gentlemen 
with all courage have set out to accomplish and invited us to help you 
with. We appreciate also that it is going to take all of the agencies 
of honest people and of honest purpose. We ought not to be divided 
in any way and every instrument and every influence ought to be 
standing four square against this menace to our civilization. For 
forty years I have been in hospital service not only in this country 
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but all over the world. I am telling you that this evil is growing; it 
is growing rapidly; it is growing in this country and men and women 
must realize that something must be done about it. There is only 
one thing, and I think we ought to have that well established in our 
minds, and that is that we must exercise and employ every agency to 
the end that this scourge of humanity will be wiped out. 

Director General Owens: It is a very inspiring message that has 
been delivered, with its pledge from the Old Dominion State. 

I will ask, now. Captain Hobson to assume the Chair. 

General Secretary Hobson: It is my pleasure, ladies and gentle- 
men, to introduce to you Commissioner Frederick A. Wallis, of the 
Department of Correction of New York. He will bring to you an 
inspirational message: 

THE CURSE OP CIVILIZATION 

By Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, 

Commissioner of Correction , New York City 

The Rapid Spread of Narcotic Drug Addiction is the Overshadowing 
Menace of the Country — The United States Uses More Drugs Than 
Any Other Nation — It Respects Neither Age , Sex or Nationality — 
Must Be Controlled At Source by International Agreement . 

Every nation is highly sensitive and intensely jealous of the health 
of its people. And no nation responds so quickly and so generously 
to the imperative needs of humanity as the United States. When some 
pestilence or disease is threatening the life or the social well-being 
of our people, the whole nation rises courageously to thwart the evil. 
No cost is too great, no sacrifice too extreme. 

If yellow fever appears in the South, if cholera threatens our sea- 
ports, if smallpox imposes its loathsome presence in our congested 
districts, if an epidemic threatens any community in this fair land. 
Congress and the State legislatures and the city governments all 
unite vigorously in checking the scourage. Schools close, factories 
shut down, amusements cease, business suspends until the evil is 
safely eradicated. Everything else is of secondary importance. 

Or suppose some blight threatens the agricultural products of our 
country, or the foot and mouth disease breaks out among the cattle 
herds of the western plains, or the cholera or other infectious disease 
is destroying the hogs of the farms and sheep of the ranch, radical 
and vigorous measures are taken immediately by the government to 
conserve the crops and the live stock of our land. Furthermore, 
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stringent sanitary preventive measures are rigidly and forcibly ap- 
plied. Indeed, the Federal Government over night imposes quaran- 
tine regulations, prohibiting not only the movement of stock from 
one state to the other, but no farmer is allowed to move his stock 
from one farm to the other. In fact, so strict is Federal regulation 
that not one single animal in the infected zone is permitted to be taken 
away from the place. 

Is not humanity of more value than cattle or crops? Is money 
and property of more concern than human beings? Is revenue 
worth more than civilization ? "Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment ?” 

Of all the plagues visited upon our land, drug addiction is by far 
the most horrible and the most deadly. It kills body, soul and 
spirit. It destroys not only the person who acquires the habit, but 
that person immediately becomes the medium of transmitting the 
habit to many others, thus rapidly spreading the curse from family 
to family and from community to community. 

A man who drinks liquor seeks sociability, enjoys drinking in 
company with his friends, but warns the young man of the evil lurking 
in the pleasure, and admonishes the young to abstain from it. In 
contradistinction, the drug user seeks some hidden spot all alone and 
then teaches others to use the exhilarating life-giving deathly thing, 
that he too may enter the promised secret realms of inexpressible 
ecstacy. 

Furthermore, drug addiction is no respecter of persons, age, sex, 
or nationality. It thrives alike among the rich and the poor, among 
the cultured and the ignorant, and is at home in all the professions, 
pursuits and multiplying avocations of life. It is a living death, 
insidious in its approach, terrific in its reactions. No one except 
those who are accustomed to dealing with the drug addict can form 
the slightest conception of the agonies of mind, the writhings of the 
body and the wrestlings of the spirit through which an addict is 
constantly passing. 

In my early years, as Chairman of an important State Welfare 
Committee in Kentucky, I saw then the menacing evil of this nar- 
cotic drug traffic. On moving to New York while still a young man, 
my active interest in this and similar problems has continued in a 
larger field for a period of twenty years. Later, as Deputy Police 
Commissioner of New York City, then as United States Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island, and now as Commissioner of Correc- 
tion of New York, I can say without reservation that, in the light 
of my experience, the greatest menace confronting civilization today 
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is drug addiction. It is eating at the very vitals of the nation. 

Unquestionably, the greatest problem of the nation is immigration. 
But the greatest menace to the nation is drug addiction. As singular 
as it may seem, both of those problems are of foreign importation and 
can be successfully solved only at the source of supply. There are 
but two great fundamental measures that will ever touch the immi- 
gration problem, so far as America is concerned. One is scientific 
selection on the other side; the other is intelligent distribution on 
this side. Everything else is futile. Our problem is not quota, it is 
quality. Quota might be necessary a little later on. 

However, under no circumstances should anyone be permitted to 
enter this country who has ever been addicted to the use of drugs. 
Our drug addiction problem is difficult enough without the addition 
of more undesirables, even though they may claim they no longer 
use the drug. 

As in immigration, so in drug addiction, the problem of solution 
must begin at the other side — the source of supply. We must go 
to the poppy fields of India, Turkey, China, Persia, Servia, when- 
ever the commercial poppy is grown, and there apply the first step 
in Government control. (This will require not only a courageous 
stand but an uncompromising crusade on the part of the United 
States.) The international attempt to rescue the world from drug 
addiction has been a disgraceful failure, largely because of mercenary 
reasons. 

The United States instituted the first conference at Shanghai 
in 1909. It failed, as Bishop Brent, the presiding officer stated, be- 
cause “the resolutions adopted have no binding force.” 

The Hague Conference of 1911-1912 failed because only twelve 
nations responded. 

The Second Hague Conference of 1913, with thirty-four nations 
participating, failed because Great Britain and Germany, while ac- 
cepting the Treaty in principle, delayed ratifications in fact. 

The Third Hague Conference of 1914, at which representatives of 
forty-three nations were present, failed because while Turkey, Greece 
and Servia participated, they refused to be bound. 

That year the World War intervened and seven years later, 1921, 
the Council of the League of Nations fell heir to the Hague Opium 
Treaty. Then an Advisory Opium Committee was appointed to carry 
on the unfinished work. 

Repeated conferences of this Committee have since been held at 
Geneva, the United States taking a prominent part. The most 
practical work that the Geneva Conference could possibly perform is 
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to serve unmistakable notice on those in authority that political eva- 
sion and commercial diplomacy will no longer be permitted. Indeed, 
it is inconceivable that the avarice and greed of two or three mercen- 
ary countries should be permitted to corrupt and to destroy the 
civilization of the world. 

Nor have the statistics gathered by the Advisory Opium Committee, 
so far, answered the eternal problem of how to control contraband 
illicit traffic in opium. Congress recognized this dilemma, and at 
its last session passed the Porter Kesolution, which was signed by 
President Harding. 

There have been moral spasms of energy in opium restrictions all 
over the world since the United States brought about that first con- 
ference in Shanghai in 1909. Different nations have adopted certain 
national measures. The United States adopted the Harrison Act. 
England adopted the Dangerous Drugs Act, but it forbids the posses- 
sion or use of drugs only in England and it does not apply to her 
possessions in India or the Orient. 

The New York State Narcotic Commission was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Smith during his first term of office. That was later abolished, 
and, startling as it may seem, there is today in New York no State 
law or commission regulating narcotics. The Harrison Act is our only 
defense. 

The Board of Aldermen in New York City, under the Hylan ad- 
ministration, have adopted certain regulations recommended by the 
Board of Health, and the Police Department has formed a Narcotic 
Squad which is cooperating with the Federal Government in its efforts 
to curb the traffic in this community. 

The United States must see to it that in the Opium Conference held 
at Geneva drastic remedial measures are adopted and that it does not 
waste its strength in merely good-will resolutions. 

It must be obvious, even to the casual observer, that no one nation 
can cure itself of drug addiction. This nation is the largest user 
of drugs of any nation in the world. The survey made under the 
direction of the United States Treasury and recently published dis- 
closes that there are over a million addicts in this country. Some 
estimates go as high as four millions. The extreme secretiveness 
thrown about the addict, and the mysterious underworld seclusiveness, 
which always accompanies the traffic itself, renders it impossible to 
ascertain accurate figures. 

Here are the appalling, almost unbelievable, facts. The amount 
of opium used by the leading nations of the world, according to 
the latest statistics, is as follows : The annual per capita consumption 
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in Italy is one grain; in Germany, two grains; in England, three 
grains; in France, four grains; in the United States, which does not 
grow one commercial poppy or coca leaf, the enormous amount of 
eight grains per annum, and this figure is based upon official im- 
port figures and does not take into consideration the extremely large 
amount of narcotic drugs smuggled in. This is twice the amount 
used officially by France, nearly three times that used by England, 
four times that used by Germany and eight times the amount used 
by Italy. 

Furthermore, our consumption of opium is steadily on the in- 
crease, and this in spite of the Harrison Xarcotic Act of 1914 which 
is conceded to be the most restrictive and punitive drug measure 
ever passed by any nation. These figures show essentially that the 
consumption has increased since 1914. 

In order that we may the more fully appreciate what eight grains 
of opium per capita means in this nation, let us visualize, if we can, 
the result. It is stated that if the morphine which is derived from 
these eight grains of opium were dispensed in the usual medical doses 
of one-eighth of a grain each, it would be sufficient to keep every 
person in the United States under the influence of an opiate for 
over seven days. What does this mean? Startling as it may seem, 
it means the entire nation paralyzed and practically out of existence 
for seven whole days of each year. Can you imagine every railroad 
train at a standstill, rusting on the tracks for a week? Every street 
car stalled? Every automobile “dead”? Every plow motionless in 
the furrow? Every vessel on our lakes and every steamship in our 
ports of entry tied fast? Xo lights in the streets, in the office or 
home; every factory idle; all industry shut down; every human being 
in a state of coma ; the country dead for over seven days ? 

And who can figure what eight grains of opium per capita con- 
stitutes in economic, physical and moral disaster ? 

Eight grains per capita consumption of opium in the United States 
is based on the latest import figures and includes opium imported 
for purposes of manufacture. The records, of course, do not show 
the manufactured products reexported and smuggled back into this 
country. 

There is an inseparable relationship between drug addiction and 
crime. Indeed, drug addiction is pounding at the very bars of society, 
and is undermining the physical well being of the nation. All drug 
addicts are criminals either actual or potentital, and there is no limit 
to their atrocities when deprived of their drug. They have no fear 
of the law. Heroin changes a misdemeanant overnight into a des- 
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parado of the most vicious type. Every day we read of murders, 
holdups and robberies by drug crazed individuals. 

Shocking as it may appear, the increase in narcotics has been ac- 
companied by an increase in crime. This is particularly true as to 
the increase in the use of heroin, which is the most insidious and 
crime-inspiring of all drugs. The medical profession is a unit in 
this country in declaring that there is neither medical or scientific 
necessity that would warrant the use of heroin. When we consider 
that the United States uses more of these powerful opiates than 
any of the leading nations of Europe, we begin to understand why 
there are more murders in a single American city than in all of 
western Europe. And do we not feel justified in asking the question, 
why is suicide increasing at such an alarming rate in this country? 

There are people who have the impression that there is some rela- 
tion between drug addiction and prohibition. This, of course, is not 
true. The Hon. William McAdoo, Chief Justice of the Magistrates’ 
Courts, of this city, stated to me that he had been unable to trace any 
connection between the two. That thousands of drug addicts have 
been brought before his courts, including many saloon keepers— men 
who have been drug addicts for years, but who never touch intoxi- 
cating drinks. As a matter of fact, the appetite or thirst for nar- 
cotic drugs and for intoxicating drinks have nothing in common, 
except that both lead to ruin. The difference may be likened to one 
man hungry for candy and another man thirsty for water. It is a 
different thing. As a warden said, it is like one woman who gives 
her life to shoplifting and another woman who gives her life to 
prostitution. 

Nor is there any comparison of the destroying and deadening power 
of the two evils. A small amount of alcohol is fatal to one person, 
while five ounces of morphine would probably kill 1,500 people. For 
a young man to become a confirmed drunkard, from one to ten years 
is required. Within a few days a boy or a girl may become an 
addict beyond recall. It has been scientifically stated that five ounces 
of heroin would produce over five thousand addicts in a very few 
days. 

About thir ty years ago an educational campaign against alcohol 
was instituted in this country, which undoubtedly had a great deal 
to do with influencing public opinion, and resulting finally in the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. The dangers of alcohol were 
featured in the public schools not only in the physiologies but by 
means of charts. While the effects of drug addiction are infinitely 
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worse than alcohol addiction, yet the text books in our schools are 
woefully lacking in subjects bearing on narcotics. 

Every State in the Union should provide for compulsory instruc- 
tion, not only in physiology and hygiene in the public schools, but that 
such instruction include the clangers of the drug evil. The informa- 
tion given need not be too technical, exaggerated or sensational, but 
the knowledge of the disastrous effects on the human system of 
habit-forming drugs would undoubtedly provide a safeguard for many 
young men and women. 

The children of our schools today will be the fathers and mothers 
of the next generation, and for this reason the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene in our schools today is imperative and should take a 
more important place in the curriculum. A famous diplomat said: 
“You must put into the schools what you would have in the life of the 
nation a generation later.” 

Steps in this direction have already been taken by the International 
Narcotic Educational Association, under Captain Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, which Association has concluded plans for standardization of 
narcotic instruction in the schools and colleges, and is preparing 
a program to reach the 23,000,000 young people in the educational 
institutions. 

If we are to lose the controlling influence through lack of proper 
education, the higher ideals and the lack of fear from the use of 
drugs, we must expect crime to continue on the increase. 

The illicit traffic in narcotics has become so widespread in this 
country that it is said that Federal authorities are unable to curb 
it under existing legislation and appropriations. The United States 
District Attorney for Southern California has made the statement 
that sixty per cent of the time of the two Federal Grand Juries in 
Fresno and Los Angeles is taken up with cases of violation of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, and that the force of Government agents and 
the Federal appropriation were not sufficient to cope successfully with 
the problem. 

A Welfare Publication in California in the interest of abolishing 
the drug evil, states : “This so-called ‘dope 5 evil is spreading so rapidly 
even among our children, that high school students and even pupils 
in the elementary grades are falling prey to it through the agency 
of the illicit peddler.” 

A recent report of the Federal Grand Jury at El Paso, Texas, 
states : “It has come to our observation that boys between the ages of 
12 and 15 years are being taught the use of narcotic drugs, that 
these hoys once in the grip of this vice sell the clothes their parents 
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provide for them, steal and indulge in other petty crimes for the 
purposes of obtaining funds to satisfy their cravings. TV e find that 
one boy has stated to officers of the law that he has about twenty com- 
panions of his own age who are drug users. Another boy disclosed 
that there are forty of his child companions using narcotics. Peddlers 
of drugs are giving it away to some children to create narcotic addic- 
tions, thus enlarging the demand for their illicit traffic.” 

Drug peddlers are of all persons the vilest, the most contemptible 
and the most criminal. The highwayman takes either your money 
or your life. The drug peddler takes both, for by degrees and rapid 
degrees, he is ushering unfortunate humanity into crime and eternity. 
He is also a breeder of criminals and a creator of crime. He is far 
more dangerous than a man running at large Avith a gun. The gun- 
man will kill one or two people and face. the penalty in the electric 
chair for his crime. The drug peddler stealthily kills the ambition, 
poisons the mind, destroys the body and wrecks the home, and hands 
to society a skeleton of a human being, the most dejected and im- 
possible of all derelicts. 

Furthermore, this peddler of drugs not only destroys the life of 
his clientele, but through their activities the pestilence is rapidly 
spreading, thus creating new avenues of traffic for his drugs. 

The degenerate and inhuman and unscrupulous villany of the drug 
peddler is all the more ghastly when we know that the big professional 
peddler of drugs will, under no circumstances, taste his own wares. 
He knows that to taste the drug means destruction, and thus out 
of the horrible wreckage of human beings he reaps enormous profits. 
No p unishm ent is too great for a smuggler or peddler of drugs, because 
he is not only murdering men and women of today and children of 
today, but generations yet unborn. He should be given five years for 
the first offense; ten years for the second; and if again guilty a life- 
time sentence. 

The United States Treasury Department estimates that of the drugs 
used in addiction, 90 per cent of it comes from contraband illicit 
traffic. The addicts pay any price. Some of them spend $10, $15, 
$20 and even $30 and more a day for it, depending upon how despar- 
ately they crave it, and how much money they have to give in exchange 
for it. To say that the addict is imposed upon is an exceedingly 
mild statment. The unscrupulous peddler will bleed the addict of his 
last cent. Indeed, here in Now York we know of instances where 
peddlers have been selling surreptitiously for heroin, brass polish 
and vermin powder and strychnine and other diabolical substitutes. 
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There are five principal ways in which people get started in the 
use of drugs, viz : 

1. Evil associations, the commonest cause. 

2. Use of patent medicines. 

3. Ignorance and idle curiosity. 

4. Through inheritance. 

5. Drugs prescribed by physicians. This is less frequent than 
when fewer pain killing drugs were known. 

Babies are born in drug addiction, and horrible as it may seem, 
they actually begin life under the influence of narcotic drugs, and 
many of them at their mother’s breast. In our institutions on Welfare 
Island there are a husband and wife serving time; the man is 30 
years old, a dangerous criminal, in the Penitentiary; the woman, 
28 years old, bright and talented, in the workhouse. The husband, 
although an addict himself, was arrested while attempting to smuggle 
decks of heroin to his wife, then serving time for unlawful possession 
of drugs. 

The wife completed her sentence, the husband jumped his bail, was 
subsequently recaptured and again returned to prison. Then the 
wife was again arrested and committed for unlawful possession, of 
drugs. She was sent to the Maternity Ward of the Metropolitan 
Hospital on Welfare Island. She is now the mother of another 
child. What can society expect of children whose father or mother, 
or both, are criminal addicts? What will be the children’s attitude 
towards society? How many generations will be poisoned by the off- 
spring of this man and woman who are given entirely to the use of 
drugs and its attendant evils ? 

In the New York City Department of Correction there is located 
on ltiker’s Island the largest drug addiction hospital in the world. 
Many of its inmates are self-committed. Men and women voluntarily 
come to the courts, stating in substance that they would prefer being 
committed to the Correction Department and kept in confinement 
away from drugs, than to be free and exposed to drug temptation 
outside. 

While visiting the institution recently I saw 113 self-committed 
addicts. I talked to two or three of the more hopeful looking. To 
my amazement I found that they had taken the cure in our Depart- 
ment before, some of them several times. The next day our bureau of 
identification gave me the following record : 

Out of a given number of 1,200 drug addicts, 902 of them had 
served previous sentences in our institutions, running up from two 
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to nineteen, times, and this was regardless of prison records in other 
institutions. 

The report further shows that we have received at Hiker’s Island 
for drug treatment during the year 114 persons for cure the second 
time; 48 persons for cure the third time; 31 persons for cure the 
fourth time, etc. Indeed, some of these addicts come back as high 
as thirteen times for the cure. Why do they return for the cure ? Can 
they ever be cured? There is nothing beyond the grace of the eternal 
God. But if per ma nent cures are effected, I have never seen one case 
that I could trust. The other day, a young man 31 years of age had 
finished his commitment and was released on Friday. The next day 
he was again locked in the Tombs for a crime. He informed me 
that as soon as he was released from the Penitentiary a drug peddler 
met him and gave him a “shot.” Afterwards he said he was ready to 
do alm ost anything to procure more heroin. The craving must be 
met at all hazards. 

It will be interesting to know from the records compiled two months 
ago in the Department, that nearly 60 per cent of the inmates in all 
our penal and correctional institutions are users or sellers of drugs. 
There is an average census including those under parole, of from 
4,500 to 6,000 prisoners, in the jurisdiction of New York City ad- 
ministration. 

The head of the Bureau of Identification in this Department, is 
better informed regarding statistical records of drug addiction than 
any other man, and he states that from the records passing through 
his hands daily, there must be in the Greater City of New York close 
to 300,000 drug addicts of the underworld type. There are many more 
addicts of whom nothing is officially know. They are the social 
■ addicts representing the upper strata of society. 

Recently a cable dispatch from Paris, printed in the American 
press, reported that the number of victims in Paris and vicinity was 
rapidly increasing, and that there are disquieting signs that it is 
even creeping in as a habit among working classes. Recent statistics 
place the number of addicts in Paris and its vicinity at 300,000, which 
equals the approximate number in New York. 

It has been stated, but unofficially, that there are in the State of 
New York from 350,000 to 350,000 users of drugs. Some authorities 
give a much larger figure. 

At a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, held last April, on a. bill to prohibit the impor- 
tation of opi um, for the manufacture of heroin, my personal rechm- 
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mendations appeared in the published report of that hearing, as fol- 
lows: 

“In my opinion no measure is too radical or severe that would pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of liabit-forming drugs. Medical and 
scientific uses should be under strict governmental control. Heroin 
must be speedily suppressed.” 

While it is the dominant desire of the civilized nations of the world 
to curb and to control this traffic, so destructive of health and morals, 
and so insidious in its baneful effects upon the young and innocent, 
we must also recognize the economic aspects involved. The traffic 
in drugs is a grave menace not only to economic conditions in this 
country, but to international commerce, and has a demoralizing in- 
fluence wherever it appears. The commercial and business organiza- 
tions of the State and nation should be enlisted in a determined 
effort to suppress this growing evil. We are leading the world in 
progressive legislation to curb the drug traffic. Drugs must be con- 
trolled entirely and exclusively by the governments themselves, both 
as regards growth and sale of the raw products and their manufactured 
preparations. The establishment of governmental control to cover 
medical prescriptions and scientific nse of the habit-forming drugs 
would end the underworld illicit traffic, and would effectually preclude 
the creation of the non-therapeutie addict. 

Without sentimentality, but with a generous largeness of human- 
itarianism, this nation is steadfastly bringing about a better day and 
a better forwarding purpose in suppressing the evils of drug addic- 
tion, by setting an altruistic standard to which all the nations of the 
world will eventually subscribe. 

General Secretary Hobson: We have listened to an inspiring ad- 
dress given us by Commissioner Wallis. We have listened to many 
great papers, scientific papers, but you will all agree that this paper 
will constitute an important part, if not the most important part, of 
the literature of the Conference. 

I a*n glad in closing this moment of inspirational commentaries 
that we have had this great message and it occurs to me that we might 
have one or two brief responses before the Conference resolves itself 
into a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. F. Emoby Lyon: Mr. Chairman, I am superintendent of the 
Temple Howard Association. I have been listening to the discussion 
here for two or three days with great pleasure and I want to com- 
pliment the management on stressing the value of education and 
organization' in such a way that legislation may have its effect in pre- 
venting the use of narcotics. I have had in mind to ask one or two 
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questions before we arise from this meeting this afternoon and one is 
as to whether in this organization provision is to be made for, may I 
say, the education of doctors, on this subject. One speaker the other 
day stated that the dangers are great and that the teachers and the 
parents are primarily responsible. In this connection, however, no 
mention was made with reference to the responsibility of the physician. 
It has been my experience in the last twenty-five years in dealing with 
thirty thousand men from correctional institutions to meet a good 
many drug users. I think I have never questioned them as to how 
they began using drugs but what they have stated that they began 
after having had some sickness and after some drug had been pre- 
scribed for them by physicians; then when they became restored to 
health, they found that they lacked the exhilarating effect of the drugs 
and continued to use them. Now, I am wondering as to the attitude of 
the physicians on this and as to the possibility of educating physicians 
to this work. 

One other person in a discussion in the Convention once said that 
one object in the organization would be to determine the legitimate 
use of narcotic drugs. It used to be considered that there was a legiti- 
mate use for heroin and it also used to be considered that there was a 
legitimate use for whisky and a justification for the prescribing of 
whiskey, but I think that we recognize that most physicians nowadays 
find adequate substitutes for whisky in other things. These drugs are 
prescribed usually to allay pain and yet it is well known that there are 
natural methods of allaying pain, almost all sorts of pain, and the 
question arises as to whether the use of drugs is really ever legitimate, 
whether some natural substitute — which to be sure is more trouble- 
some to administer and to teach the people to use — could not be sub- 
stituted for these narcotics that are really in my opinion the basis of 
the habit-forming tendencies of our youth. 

Should we not undertake an educational program, such a program 
as will teach methods of allaying pain and will provide a proper sub- 
stitute? We should attack this at the source at which the habit is 
acquired, which is amongst the physicians, and it is so large a source 
that it is widespread. 

I heartily believe that great good can be accomplished along that 
line and yet we must expect that we will meet with opposition on the 
part of certain health organizations and those who have a commercial 
interest in the drug traffic, but certainly the best physicians, the 
honest physicians, the conscientious physicians, are I am sure willing 
to lend themselves as instruments to this humanitarian cause for 
eradicating this great evil. 
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General Secretary Hobson: I may say that a query sent out by 
Congressman Lineberger to all names that are found in “Who 5 s 
Who in America’ 5 brought forth about twelve hundred answers and 
less than one per cent were opposed to this Conference. Among that 
twelve hundred were better than eighty or ninety physicians and their 
associates and of that large number only four were in opposition and 
the eighty odd others indicated the heartiest and fullest desire to 
cooperate, so we are on the proper road to success, I think. 

Doctor Hubbard: Is a resolution in order? 

General Secretary Hobson: Yes. 

Doctor Hubbard : I offer the following resolution : 

Be It Resolved: That this Conference greatly regrets and most pro- 
foundly deplores the fact that, according to the expert testimony of 
penologists, physicians and drug experts given at this Conference, the ter- 
rible drug habit, once thoroughly entrenched in its victim is, humanly 
speaking, incurable, and that there is no specific cure that science or 
medicine can offer to this end, and that nothing less than death will 
release the poor wretch from a most terrible form of self-inflicted slavery; 

Resolved: That in this human extremity we must not forget that 
“Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him,” and that it is our firm conviction that the Great Father of humanity, 
who has created mankind, is ever a source of remedial aid when all 
earthly and human means fail; 

Resolved: That nothing in this Conference of a divisional, schismatic, 
controversial nature touching religion, theology or ecclesiastic-ism would 
be more out of place, discourteous and uncalled for, yet we cannot stress 
with too great an emphasis our dependence upon Almighty God for His 
guiding hand in this noble endeavor for the salvaging of human derelicts, 
safeguarding the innocent from the ravages of drug addiction, and the 
power of the Almighty to succor those that call upon Him in their ex- 
tremity for release from the shackles of a most pitiable soul bondage; 

Resolved: That the exhaustive and valuable labors of the experts and 
scholars of this Conference would not be complete without this expression 
at this time of the high and holy hope that must be entertained for every 
victim struggling in the toils of this debauching vice ; 

Resolved; That we commend to all teachers, instnictors, and to all 
people that this very real hope of emancipation through divine assistance 
must never be lost sight of for a moment, but must ever be an added 
stimulus to all human endeavor to discourage and eradicate this growing 
and burning evil. 

I, on my own motion, ask that this be referred to an appropriate 
committee before action. 

( The resolution was referred .) 

Director General Owens: Just a moment, before we resolve our- 
selves into Committee of the Whole. I had thought as I listened to 
the address of Commissioner Wallis that in view of the fact that we 
have in this company so many who may make responses along the 
lines of recommendations dealing with this wonderful paper and 
comments on it there is, I recognize, Doctor Terry who represents a 
great organization, the Rockefeller Foundation, and it gives me par- 
ticular pleasure to ask him, as a member of the International Health 
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Board to tell ns what is being done by his organizations in the way 
of narcotic education. I am sure that he has been inspired and will 
desire to say something to yon abont this great menace to civilization 
and, from his very thorough knowledge of the subject, I am sure that 
we can glean much that will be good. 

Dr. C. E. Terry: I am afraid that I cannot say anything at 
this time. The organization that yon mention is still working upon 
its program, and has reached no definite conclusion abont it, so that 
I am in no position at this time to make any statement. 

General Secretary Hobson: We will now resolve ourselves into 
Committee of the Whole and will take up for consideration : 

THE FORMOSA PROBLEM 
By Dr. Tsungming Tu, 

Professor of Pharmacology, Government Research Institute of Taipeh, 
Formosa , and Johns Hopkins Medical School 

It is a pleasure to me to be here today and to hear what other 
countries are doing toward the eradication of the opium evil, and 
I am glad to have an opportunity to tell you of the efforts Japan 
is making in this direction. 

I left Japan last January to visit universities in various countries 
and exchange views with well-known scholars of pharmacology, which 
is the subject of my special study. At present I am staying at the 
Pharmacological Laboratory of the School of Medicine of the Johns 
Hopkins University. I had planned to go to England in June, 
but I was invited by Mr. Hobson to attend this Conference, and, 
realizing the importance of a conference of this kind, I postponed my 
departure for another month. I am attending this Conference, there- 
fore, in an entirely private capacity. 

I should like to say something about the opium problem in For- 
mosa where the attention of people interested in this subject appears 
to be directed. At present, cocaine, heroin and morphine are causing 
no concern. That is to say, there is no chronic intoxication resulting 
from these drugs, because of the rigid control exerted by the Govern- 
ment in regard to the purchase and sale of these poisonous medicines. 
In Formosa today the important problem, therefore, is that of opium 
smoking. I am deeply interested in this question and have made a 
study of its evils. In my opinion, there are three reasons for the 
hold it takes on people : 
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1. Opium and morphine have a special analgesic action. The pain 
of disease is deadened or even entirely removed thereby. 

2. It is easily habit-forming and enslaves its addicts. 

3. The immediate effect of opium smoking is euphoric. Smokers 
are made temporarily happy. This is generally thought to be the 
principal cause of opium smoking, but I am inclined to believe that 
many victims are first beguiled into using it as a relief from pain; 
the habit then following as a natural consequence. 

How to lessen the number of opium smokers and help them to over- 
come the habit has always been the great question in Formosa, I am 
glad to say that the problem is being ably handled there by the Govern- 
ment and people with very satisfactory results. I have prepared a 
table showing the successful working of their efforts for the past 
thirty years. I am sorry that it is incomplete, owing to a lack of 
data at hand. The Formosan Government publishes an annual report 
of the number of opium smokers and the quantity of opium smoked 
throughout the entire island. 


Table Showing ti-ie Decrease in the Number op Opium 
Smokers in Formosa 




Percentage of 

Opium Smokers of 

Total 

Year 

Number of 

Entire Popula- 

Quantity of 

Opium Smokers 

tion of Formosa 

Opium Smoked 

1897 

50,597 

2.1% 


1901 

157,691 

5.7% 


1905 

130,476 

4.2% 


1906 



327,924 lbs. 

1908 

119,991 

3.9% 


1911 

92,975 

2.9% 

219,507 lbs. 

1913 

82,128 

2.5% 


1915 

71,715 

2.1% 


1918 

55,772 

1.6% 


1919 

52,063 

1.5% 


1920 

48,011 

1.3% 


1921 

44,922 

1.3% 


1922 

42,107 

1.2% 

116,186 lbs. 

1923 

39,463 

1% 


1924 

36,627 

1% 

95,471 lbs. 


Let me tell you now how the situation is handled there. 

First, the Formosan Government has formed a good opium policy 
resulting in the enactment of several opium acts. 
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Secondly, it is educating the children in the public schools of 
Formosa, on the evils of opium smoking. 

Thirdly, there is a campaign afoot to awaken the people as a 
whole on this vital subject. 

As to the first of these measures, in February, 1896, the Govern- 
ment made a law prohibiting the importation of opinion to Formosa, 
except by the Government, and since then opium production has been 
made a monopoly of the Government. 

In January, 1897, the Opium Act was enacted and smoking of the 
drug was strictly prohibited, only those hopelessly addicted being 
allowed to smoke a certain amount of Government-made opium, upon 
the advice and with permission of a physician specially nominated by 
the Government, and to these the Government issues special permits 
allowing them to smoke opium as patients. 

In September, 1900, investigation of a number of opium smokers 
in all parts of the Formosan Island was completed, giving the number 
at 169,064. 

As to the second measure — education in the public schools — a 
careful recital of all the evils of opium smoking is given in the 
textbooks of the public schools. Children are also encouraged to sing 
songs 1 which portray the evils of this habit as well as to attend lectures 
on the subject, for the purpose of educating the future generation and, 
through it, the family. 

As to the third measure, social movements are being put forward 
vigorously for the purpose of advising opium smokers to overcome 
the evil habit and also spreading knowledge as to how to get rid of 
it with the assistance of physicians and in the Government hospitals. 
At the same time, physicians are also trained as to how to cure these 
evils. / 

As a result of the constructive policy thus pursued by the Govern- 
ment and 'people of Formosa, the situation has been much improved, 
not only in the number of cures effected, but also in a lessening of 
the quantity of opium smoked. The table, which I have already 
mentioned, fully bears out this statement. I am glad to assure you 
that the efforts so assiduously put forth by the Government and 
people of that Island will be crowned in due course with full success, 
and it is ardently hoped that the evil habit of opium smoking may 
before long be entirely wiped out there. 


1 See page 231 for text of song. 
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General Secretary Hobson*: We have with us a representative of 
Detroit, who will explain to us the “Michigan Plan/* and I have much 
pleasure in introducing to you Inspector E. W. Kunath. 

THE MICHIGAN PLAN 
By Edward W. Kunath 
DetecUve-Inspectorj Detroit Police Department 

I am appearing here before you as a representative of the Detroit 
Police Department and the State of Michigan, as well as the Narcotic 
Educational Association of Michigan, Incorporated, and with the 
idea of the furtherance of the cause. 

During my attendance here, I have noted many theories advanced 
as a cure for this unfortunate affliction and habit, and will candidly 
say that some of the arguments advanced are sound, while others 
do not meet with my approval. 

For the past ten years, I have been closely associated with this 
curse and believe that I am perfectly competent to talk upon the 
subject intelligently, from a great many angles, both as an enforce- 
ment officer and from an uplifting point of view. 

In my experience, I have met up with many unfortunate cases, 
some of a very extremely shocking condition: a great many of these 
cases could have been handled in a drastic manner, and no results 
attained; while on the other hand humane action resulted in many 
permanent cures. I might add that the permanent cures might have 
been greater if my associates and myself had had good facilities to 
handle the others as I would have liked. 

My theory of materially assisting in the stamping out and the 
elimination of this evil is as follows : 

First, that the proper facilities for the handling of this vast and 
dangerous army are not at the present time available to the Courts, 
as furnished by the city or State. 

Second, that a specially planned and constructed rehabilitation 
hospital and farm is the logical environment to perfect a cure. 

Third, education of the public at large regarding the narcotic drug 
habit and its destructive effects. 

Suppression of the illicit narcotic drug traffic in the cities, State 
and nation, by enforcement of present laws and the enactment of 
others. 

Rehabilitate the narcotic drug addict by ; 

Fourth : Placing the patient in a specially constructed hospital. 
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Proper medical treatment. 

Spiritual inspiration. 

Kind and sympathetic interest. 

Properly allotted physical labor, which will restore his or her 
strength. * 

Securing suitable employment through a Free Employment Bureau, 
maintained by the institution. 

Keeping in close touch with the patient for the twelve months 
immediately following the hospital release. 

Very close co-operation with the city, county, State and Federal 
officers and the Board of Directors of the Narcotic Rehabilitation 
Hospital, from the time the narcotic drug addict is discovered until 
a complete cure is effected. 

The success attained by my associates and myself shows conclusively 
that education of the public has brought about credible action and 
commendable results. When we first commenced our educational pro- 
grams, we were met with rebuffs, scoffs, and laughed at for our trouble, 
and today some of those who were against us are now with us, heart 
and soul. 

The question has been raised at this Conference as to a dope addict 
being a bum. That is true in many instances ; naturally, as the addict 
becomes more advanced in his cravings for this cursed drug he spends 
all of his resources, in many instances losing his position, etc., and 
the result is that he becomes an outcast and in order to get his shot 
to appease his cravings, is very apt to resort to many things. Among 
the most prominent one is his or her loss of self-respect and the fall 
from respectability is a rapid one, and it is then that he does become 
a bum. Granting this, is that any reason why we should allow people 
who are the same as us, human beings, to become an outcast or a 
bum, and an eye-sore to the public generally and should we not, 
as good- Christian people, take it upon ourselves to cure these un- 
fortunates from this curse-affliction? And should we not segregate 
and care for those that cannot be cured? As good Christians, we are 
taught that we are our brothers’ keeper; we are also taught to do 
unto others as we would they would do unto us. We are only the 
custodians of that which we acquire in this world and some day we 
will be called upon to give an account of our stewardship. 

A recent survey of the upper part of the State of Michigan brought 
forth the startling information that there were eighteen practicing 
physicians in that rpgion who were drug addicts, and we who are fa- 
miliar with drug addiction know what this means to scores of inno- 
cent people who may come in contact with one of these eighteen phy- 
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sieians. The general trend of the addict runs along the channel of 
sympathy; the results are well known; one shot calls for another, and 
then more, and one more recruit is added to the already long list. 

The question was recently raised at this Conference relative to the 
effect of parent-addiction and what it had upon the offspring or 
children of the addict. This question raised to my mind a present 
case which is under my observation at the present time. We have, 
in the Juvenile Detention Home, an eleven-year-old girl — a drug 
addict — who acquired the habit through her parents. Her father, 
until recently, was a newspaper man on one of our local papers. We 
still have this girl under observation, and plans are under way to have 
her taken away from her parents and place her in an institution 
where she will be cared for. 

Lack of education and misinterpretation of the Narcotic Laws on 
the part of law-enforcement bodies and officers in our land is pri- 
marily responsible for the rapid increase of this curse, and from my 
personal observation I can safely say that approximately 75 per 
cent of these bodies and officers are totally ignorant of the importance 
and menace of this ever-growing habit, and I am of the opinion that 
results could be attained along beneficial lines if a course of special 
instructions were given to each enforcement officer. This, I believe, 
would bring about a condition of co-operation which could not help 
being very beneficial to all concerned. 

From the mass of tangible information and statistics, as presented 
to this Conference, it seems to me that suitable instructions could be 
compiled and broadcasted throughout the land, and then the average 
law-enforcement officer could and would become familiar with the 
entire situation. 

As stated in the foregoing, along the lines of education my con- 
stant outlining of the narcotic situation at noon-day clubs, churches, 
and lodges have brought about a change of opinion as well as condi- 
tions. After a great many of these sessions had, in the city of De- 
troit and surrounding counties, I managed to convince the citizens 
generally to just what was required to stamp out this curse, and have, 
at the present time, been instrumental in the launching of an enter- 
prise which is bound to bear fruit and which has the endorsement of 
the well-to-do citizens of the city of Detroit and the State of Michi- 
gan. 

While in Philadelphia, I have been advised that the leaders of the 
Detroit Service Club and church groups, together with the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and the Detroit Community Union have 
officially endorsed the hospitalization campaign of the Narcotic Edu- 
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cation Association campaign of the State of Michigan. Following a 
joint meeting of these bodies, a drive has been scheduled for the 
purpose of raising funds throughout the State July 14-23, 1926, 
inclusive. This drive, in addition to the foregoing endorsements, is 
represented by the following clubs: Vortex, Civitan, Lions, East Side 
Lions, Mercator, Progressive, American Business, Canopus, Ex- 
change, Kiwanis, Central Kiwanis, Northwest Kiwanis, Detroit Union 
League, Universal, East Side Universal, U & I, Specialty Salesmen’s, 
Messmates Club of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
majors and captains for the various churches are being selected at 
this time. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Commerce of the City of De- 
troit and State of Michigan, set forth the objective of the drive, to 
raise $250,000 in Detroit for the erection of a Special Hospital and 
to provide personal supervision for cured addicts as worthy aims which 
would receive support of the Board throughout the coming year. The 
plans have received the approval of city, county, State, and Federal 
officials. The hospital is to be located fifty miles north of the city 
of Detroit. Following the cure of an addict a personal guardian will 
be placed over him to assist him in his rehabilitation. The society 
will maintain its own employment bureaus. 

In conclusion, I might add that the influence behind the dope ring 
is great and mighty, and nothing will be spared by them to see that 
legislation is filled with many loop holes with the possibility of dis- 
crediting any action taken or attempted by this World’s Congress, 
and I believe if all legislation is carefully scrutinized before its en- 
actment, that the results will be beneficial. 

An organization like this must be on their guard at all times in 
putting forth the proposition; they must not take no for an answer, 
but must insist that their plans be carried out. In order to make 
this movement successful, it requires grit, wit, get-up, and git. 

General Secretary Hobson: The Chair had the pleasure of being 
in Detroit recently and meeting the committee, whose members 
pledged to the World Conference on Narcotic Education their hearty 
support and that of the Michigan Anti-Narcotic Educational Associa- 
tion. This Michigan Plan is worthy of being called to the attention 
of people in all the States. The principle of isolation as a means for 
the protection of society is, I think, one of the fundamentals in deal- 
ing with addicts. The fact that the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs and 
other civic organizations have agreed to act continually as "big 
brothers” to the victims after they "come off” the drug and need the 
personal contact, gives the best chance of permanent success. We 
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shall look forward eagerly to the results of this plan, the most sci- 
entific and the most promising plan yet tried, and we give assurance 
to the Michigan association of the heartiest co-operation of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Barber: I am only speaking for myself, hut I would like to 
hear a word of commendation for the speaker. I have never met 
formally the gentleman, never saw him until yesterday, but he is the 
kind of a fellow that can produce results, practical results; it is 
easy to develop theories that sound mighty well, but it is hard to 
put them in practice, and it needs a man of the caliber of the speaker 
to put the theories that he has expressed into actual practice. 

General Secretary Hobson: I am sure that we all agree with Mr. 
Barber in his expressions of appreciation for Inspector Kunath. 

( Thereupon the Conference adjourned.) 



Eighth Session , Thursdaij, July Eighth, 1926, 8 P. M. 

The eighth session of the First World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation convened in Philadelphia, Thursday, July 8, 1926, at 8 o’clock 

p. m. 

Director General Owens presided. 

The invocation was pronounced by Dr. Patrick J. WaTd, of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. 

Mme. Minna Pelz, of the Oregon Anti-Narcotic Association, led the 
Conference in singing two verses of “America.” 

Dr. Tsungming Tu sang, in Chinese and Japanese, the songs to 
which he made reference in his address to the Conference. 

The Director General presented the recommendation of Committee 
No. 1 that the two resolutions submitted by Dr. Walter W. Hubbard 
be not reported to the Conference, due to the fact that the aims 
sought to be accomplished by them were adequately covered in the 
proposed Constitution for a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic 
Education. The recommendations of the Committee with this regard 
were, on motion of Doctor Hubbard, unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. 

The Conference thereupon pursued its consideration of the pro- 
posed Constitution for a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic 
Education and Section 2 of Article V of the proposed Constitution, 
as reported by the Agenda Council was adopted. 

Article VI of the proposed Constitution as recommended by the 
Agenda Council was, on motion duly made and seconded, adopted. 

Thereupon, the Constitution in its entirety was approved by the 
Conference, sitting as a Committee of the Whole, and the General 
Secretary was directed to report to the Conference the approval of 
the Committee of the Whole, which he immediately did; whereupon, 
the Conference by unanimous vote adopted and ordained the Consti- 
tution for a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic Education. 1 

Director General Owens : I will turn the meeting over to Captain 
Hobson, who will preside for the evening. 

General Secretary Hobson: I have here, from the Hon. Martin 
J. Wade, Judge of the United States District Court, a paper entitled, 
“The Snowbird.” I will read it at this time. 


'The adopted Constitution in English, French and Spanish, appears as 
pp. 287, 293, and 299, respectively. 
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THE “SNOWBIRD”— LESSONS, WARNING AGAINST THE 

NARCOTIC CURSE 

By Martin J. Wade, 

Judge of the United States District Court 

This is written for the boys and girls, the fathers, mothers and 
teachers, for the schools, and for the homes of America, and my dedi- 
cation is: 

To the young, heartbroken wife who in her agony turns her eyes 
from the empty cupboard to the little white face in the cradle, who has 
just learned the awful truth that the reason that her young husband 
lost his fine position in the bank is that he is a confirmed “dope 
fiend” — 

To the white-haired father and mother who stand before the court 
pleading for “another chance” for their young son, the hope of their 
declining years, whose drug-crazed mind led him to assault and rob- 
bery — 

To the sobbing wife by the grave side, listening to the words, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life,” feebly wondering if God’s mercy will 
permit to enter Heaven the soul of a hopeless suicide of a pitiful drug 
addict — 

Yes, and to the millions of helpless slaves all over the land who daily 
and nightly writhe in the brutal grasp of their Monster Master, nar- 
cotic drugs — 

To all these, this is reverently dedicated: 

A Vision — As the procession of haggard, pale faces, scores of whom I 
have sentenced to prison, pass before me, sometimes in the silence of 
the night, and as I realize that many of them should have gone to a 
sanitarium instead of to a penitentiary, I picture a beautiful green 
field adorned with shrubs and flowers, in the center of which stands a 
magnificent stone building — a United States sanitarium — in which 
shall be salvaged the human derelicts picked up as they are tossed upon 
the rough waves of the sea of life, by the life-saving crew. 

Foreword — And now as the shadows gradually lengthen I cannot 
resist the long-deferred hope that I may be able to help in a small way 
at least, to ease the aching hearts of the millions whose lives have been 
overshadowed by the narcotic curse. Some forty years ago I became 
a member of the legal profession. For some twenty-five years I have 
served upon the bench in the state courts and in the courts of the 
United States, In all these courts I have been compelled to sentence 
men and women to the penitentiary — thousands of them have taken the 
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long, sad trail upon my command. In all these years at nearly every 
term of court I have had ezperience with criminals — criminals because 
they were victims of narcotic drugs. As their cases were called I rec- 
ognized their affliction as they stood up and came before the Bench — 
white-faced, often with twitching nerves and shuffling gait, many of 
them manifesting shame in their broken lives. I have had them beg 
for “Just another chance, Judge.” I have heard the pathetic appeals 
of fathers and mothers whose hearts were breaking as they realized 
that their fond dreams for their boy were blasted. I have realized 
many, many times when I sentenced them to several years behind the 
prison walls that what these unfortunates really needed, — what Hu- 
manity owed to them, — was not so much penal servitude as merciful 
treatment in some sanitarium under competent medical direction. 

My ezperience has been the ezperience of other judges, and my re- 
grets and my hopes have been similar to theirs. The weakness of the 
American people is in their indifference to conditions of government 
and rules of society, a lack of active interest in any problem which does 
not come home to them or to their families. 

I know that few people realize the magnitude or the importance of 
the problems of the drug addict, his parents, his friends, society, the 
courts, and the wardens of the penitentiaries where so many addicts 
are confined. 

I am therefore trying in a feeble way to picture something of the 
horrors of the drug habit, and something of its effects upon those who 
yield to its temptation. 

This will not be decorated with columns of statistics; it is not so 
much intended to convey information as it is to make an appeal to 
the heart. * 

Government and democracy are not, after all, a system of rules. 
The people who govern are not guided so much by their judgment as 
by their impulses. Government in a democracy is largely the result 
of emotion. The people are right at heart; they are charitable and 
kind once they become aroused so that they can feel an evil ox a danger. 

This is not alone of my writing. To confirm my experiences 
I am including the experience of others, — judges, government officers 
and agents, social workers, investigators, those whose hearts have been 
stirred by their personal observation of the terrors of the narcotic 
curse. 

I am hopeful that my effort may be fruitful in developing a senti- 
ment which will close the doors of the prisons to those whose only 
crime is their misfortune in allowing themselves to become drug ad- 
dicts, and in opening to them doors of mercy, kindness and helpful- 
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ness, in order that they may be led once more to the paths of useful- 
ness and respectability. 

The Court is a Stage . Men and Women are the Players . No Make- 
Believe — Real Human Tragedy 

(Present, the Judge of the United States Court upon the Bench, 
the United States district attorney, a Federal narcotic investigator, 
the United States marshal with woman prisoner who is sobbing, the 
matron of the county jail in which the woman prisoner has been held 
pending sentence.) 

The Judge: The United States versus Mary Hopkins ; is the de- 
fendant ready for sentence ? 

District Attorney: The defendant is present, Your Honor. 

Judge: The defendant will stand up. (The defendant stands.) 

Judge: Madame, you pleaded guilty last week to the indictment 
charging you with purchase of morphine in unstamped packages from 
a man on the street, have you anything to say why sentence should not 
now be imposed upon you? 

Prisoner (her face buried in her hands and sobbing) : No-o-o, 
Judge — only have mercy on me ! 

District Attorney: Your Honor, this is the second offense of this 
woman; she was sentenced by Your Honor three years ago for selling 
morphine, you were merciful to her and gave her only a year and a 
day in the penitentiary. She was released from prison when her sen- 
tence expired and came back to this city and lived awhile with a man 
she called her husband, and she now has a child about eight months 
old. * 

Prisoner: Oh, my baby — my baby. 

Judge: Where is this child? 

Matron: Your Honor, this woman was found about a month ago 
out in Greenwood Park with the child in her arms, she appeared to be 
under the influence of liquor, and a policeman brought her into the 
city jail. The doctor found that she was a drug addict and under the 
influence of a drug. Mr. Carroll, the Federal narcotic agent, ordered 
her transferred to the county jail, which has better women's quarters. 
I took an interest in her because of the child. When she sobered up 
she said she wanted work and I got her a place at the Logan Hotel as 
a chambermaid. She promised faithfully to abstain from drugs there. 
I visited the hotel every day or two and saw her. She was working 
well and seemed to be grateful and happy, A week ago Tuesday I 
went to the hotel and they reported that she had been gone three days ; 
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she left the baby with the housekeeper, who told me that she could not 
take care of it, so I called the Salvation Army Headquarters, and En- 
sign Hamilton came down and took the child, and she still has it in 
her possession. 

Prisoner : My baby, oh, my baby ! 

Matron : Judge, I ought to tell you that we had a blood test taken 
and the child is infected with syphilis. 

Prisoner : Oh, she is not, Judge — she is not — oh, my baby ! 

J udge : Tell me about her present offense. 

District Attorney: The Federal narcotic agent is here and he can 
tell the details. 

Investigator: Your Honor, the matron reported to me that Mary 
had left the hotel and could not be found, so I undertook to locate her. 
I visited her old haunts, found she had been in two or three places. 
She was seen with dope addicts, but had disappeared. I finally found 
her in an old shack in an alley sleeping off a “jag” on an old bed cov- 
ered with rags; on the floor upon more rags slept a confirmed dope 
fiend called “Dopie Smith,” a man you sent to Leavenworth several 
years ago. 

I arrested both of them, called for an officer, who came with the 
patrol wagon, and we took them to the county jail. When the matron 
searched her she found in her pocket this bottle of morphine (holding 
it up) containing seven grains. I found a bottle of cocaine on “Dopie 
Smith,” both unstamped. 

The Grand Jury being in session I came right over and presented 
the cases and they were both indicted. 

Judge : Well, Mary, what have you to say about this? 

Prisoner: Well, I didn’t touch a drug for three weeks. Just took 
care of my baby fine, till one day Rose Connor, an old pal of mine, 
came over to see me, and we visited for a while and then, without me 
askin* for it she took out her needle and gave me a shot in the arm, 
Judge ! After I slept a while I got up and went over to Rose’s apart- 
ment and she gave me another shot, and some of the boys came and 
we played the phonograph and danced, and when I woke up next morn- 
ing “Dopie Smith” was there and he promised if I’d go over to his 
place, he’d give me all the dope I wanted — said he got a ‘load’ from 
a fellow from Kansas City who got drunk. 

Well, Judge, I went with him and I guess I stayed a couple of days 
till that man (pointing) came and got us. But, Judge, I promise be- 
fore God if you’ll only give me another chance 111 never, never, so 
help me God! Ill never take dope again. Ill go back to work, 
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Judge, take care of my baby an’ everything — just what is light — an’ 
if I don’t. Judge, you can send me up for life ! Oh, my baby! 

District Attorney: Your Honor, the trouble with these addicts is, 
that when they get out of prison — inside of a week they are back with 
the old crowd in their old haunts — they begin on booze and within 
three days they are at the drugs again ! 

Judge: ITow old are you, Mary? 

Prisoner: Twenty-seven, Judge. 

Judge: Tell me about this; where were you born and raised? Are 
your parents living, and how did you acquire this horrible drug habit? 

Prisoner: Well, Judge, I was bom in Webster County on a farm; 
went to school at the country schoolhouse until the sixth grade, then 
I did not want to go to school any more. My folks tried to get me to 
go, but I just couldn’t study ; I couldn’t seem to work much either — 
wanted to go to the city and get employment. My mother begged me 
not to go, but finally when I was about fifteen I went any way. I sold 
eggs and butter and took the money to start with. When I got to the 
city I only had a few dollars, but I got a job working for a family at 
three dollars a week and my board. I soon got acquainted, and a cou- 
ple of months after I was working I went to a dance at the Firemen’s 
Hall. I met a young fellow there that I liked. He was good looking 
and had such fine ways. I danced with him several times ; he seemed 
to like me. Along about 2 o’clock I got tired out, and he asked me to 
go for a walk. We sat in a seat in the park, and he took out a little 
bottle and told me to hold my hand out, and I did, and he shook some 
powder in my hand; he told me to sniff it up my nose — that it 
wouldn’t hurt me, only give me a little “pep.” I did as he asked me, 
and really it did “pep” me up something awful. We went back to the 
hall and I danced several times with him again. He took me home 
that night. The next night he came to see me, and we took a walk, 
and I asked* him for some more of that powder. He gave me some, 
and I thought it was sure mighty fine stuff. 

He came to see me every night. One night when the family was 
out and we were there alone, he took out of his pocket a thing — I 
didn’t know what it was then, but now I know it was a hypodermic 
needle. He took my arm and I screamed, but he told me it wouldn’t 
hurt, and he just stuck it into the skin and it didn’t hurt, but I could 
feel the effects, and I felt very good for awhile, and then I got sleepy. 

He did this every night for quite awhile, then he pretended to love 
me and asked me to marry him. I told him X would, and he took me 
down to a room over a garage ; said a minister would come there and 
we would be married. The minister was there when we got there, and 
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we were married, but afterwards I found it wasn’t a minister at all. 
He just had on minister’s clothes. I saw him at the fairground 
running a wheel of fortune. 

But we lived together for several weeks, then one night at a dance, 
he introduced me to a dandy looking fellow from Chicago. This man 
told me he was out looking for pretty girls to put in the movies. I 
was just crazy to get into the movies. My husband told me I could 
go with the man and get a job in the movies, and so I went to Chicago 
the next day. This man got me in a room in a lodging house, and 
the first night I was there he gave me a shot the same as I had before, 
and he did the same every day. 

I waited for a few days, and then he told me that he would have to 
wait until Mr. DeMille, a big movie man came, and in the meantime 
he sent me out on the street with some capsules of morphine, telling 
me where to go, and I sold them to different fellows and some women. 
I made a lot of money— gave him half of it, and afterwards he seemed 
to forget about the movies and took me out to St. Paul and Denver, 
and different places where I sold capsules. I finally got into this city 
where I was arrested for selling drugs, and you sent me to the peni- 
tentiary in South Dakota. 

I was glad when you gave me only a year and a day, and I promised 
you that I never would use drugs again. When I went to prison I 
sure did suffer for awhile, but in a few months I was sure I was all 
over with the drugs, and when I came back I tried to get work. I met 
some of my old friends, and they asked me to their rooms, and pretty 
soon some one gave me a shot of dope, and then it seemed impossible 
for me to quit, and I kept on until I was arrested that day in the park. 
But, Judge, so help me God ! I am through with drugs, and if you let 
me off this time, I promise you I will never be here again, nor in any 
other court. Please, Judge, for the sake of my baby, won’t you have 
mercy ! 

The Judge: Well, it is eases like this which break the heart of a 
judge. When you were here before I hoped and felt that you might 
reform, and consequently gave you a very light sentence on your prom- 
ise to abandon drugs, but here you are again — a tragic figure, again 
flaking for mercy. Of course your action is an offense against the law, 
but I realize that the source of your horrible conduct is the drug habit. 
I hate to send you to the penitentiary again, but I mush I have no 
other place to send you. What you really need is not the prison hars, 
but real sanitarium treatment. You are diseased, and there is not 
much hope for you except through a course of enlightened treatment 
by experts — treatment of body, and mind, and souL In prison you 
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can be kept from the drugs; you will have hospital treatment for 
awhile, and everything will be done for you that can be done in a 
prison, but I realize that to cure the drug habit is a very difficult 
thing; not only must your physical ailments be treated, but your spirit 
must be aroused into a determination of self-control if there is any 
hope that you may return again to society and health, and honest, 
clean life. 

Some day perhaps the government will have a real sanitarium for 
prisoners like you, where they can secure all the aid possible, and then 
only those who persist in and defiantly continue the awful habit and 
evil life, will be put behind the prison walls. 

Tour child will be cared for by a charity. Oh, God, what a bitter 
world this would be without charity! The Salvation Army will ex- 
tend to it that kindness which your unfortunate condition prevents 
you from bestowing. 

Prisoner : Oh, God ! Judge, let me take the baby with me if I have 
to go. 

Judge : No, that is impossible. I know it is very painful and tragic, 
but the prison is not a place for a child, even if I had the power to 
authorize the child to go with you. The child needs treatment and 
nursing which would be impossible in a prison. 

The judgment of this court is, that you serve a period of five years 
in such penitentiary as may be selected by the Department of Justice, 
and which will be by me designated hereafter. I wish to give you this 
encouragement. In the course of a couple of years perhaps, depend- 
ing upon your own conduct and the judgment of the prison physician, 
I may recommend a parole which will permit you to be released from 
prison, on the specific condition that you will not again use drugs or 
liquor of any kind; that you will obtain employment, and above all 
things, that you will keep away from the old crowd and the old haunts, 
and if these conditions are violated, I will order you returned to prison 
without the formality of a trial. 

In conclusion, I can only say that your future and the future of 
your child are entirely in your hands. I trust that you will realize 
this, and that you will reform and return to an honest, clean life. 

Mr. Marshal, remove the prisoner. 

(Marshal leads the prisoner away; she is weeping and wailing, and 
wringing her hands.) 
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Drugs Open the Prison Doors 

The Judge : Mr. District Attorney, tell me the facts in this case. 

District Attorney : Well, Your Honor, this defendant and a young 
woman calling herself Euby Stone were indicted by the Grand Jury 
at this term of court for stealing a valuable Cadillac sedan, in Jack- 
son, Michigan, and driving the same in interstate commerce through 
M-ipViiga-n, Illinois, Iowa, and into Nebraska. They were arrested in 
Omaha, registered in a hotel as husband and wife. This defendant 
said he wanted to see me, and the marshal brought him to my office 
here in the Federal Building. He said he wanted to plead guilty ; said 
he was willing to make a complete confession. Here it is : (Eeads 
confession.) 

“I am 19 years of age; born, and always lived in Jackson, Michigan. 
Went to school until I reached the tenth grade in high school ; then 
my father died and I had to go to work. Got a job in a garage. Used 
to drive bus between hotel and depot. I never was in trouble before. 
One day when I came back from the depot I saw Euby Stone sitting 
on the porch of the hotel. She was a new waitress who came from 
Detroit. She was very good looking; I fell for her at once; sat with 
her on the porch in the evening. Took her out riding next night. 
When we were out in the lane, she took a hypodermic needle out of 
her pocket and said, ‘Let me pep you up a little.’ She pumped it in 
my arm, and I got thrilled all over. Then we went riding every 
night for a couple of weeks, and she gave me a “shot” every time we 
went out. I got so that I hankered for it, but I did not know that I 
was getting the habit 

"Then one night she said, c l am out of stuff, lets go to Detroit 
and stock up.’ I understood her all right, and said to her, ‘how will 
we travel?’ She says, ‘If you are any good, you can pick up a ear, 
and we will have a high old time.’ The next night I wanted another 
‘shot,’ hut she didn’t have any, and I just made up my mind that 
I would do as she said, and after dark I took Dr. Elliott’s Cadillac 
sedan. Euby met me at the corner, jumped in, and we started for 
Detroit. There she met some friends, and some way she got hold of 
some dope. I saw in the paper next morning an account of Dr, 
Elliott’s car being stolen, and that the Sheriff was looking for me ; so 
we decided to get out of town and start for Los Angeles, where we 
would be married. We traveled across Illinois and Iowa, and landed 
here in Omaha, where we were arrested, and the car taken from us. 
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“That’s the whole story. I never would have done it if it hadn’t 
been for the dope. I never will use drugs again, and I never will be in 
court again. 

“The thing that breaks my heart is, that I know my mother is cry- 
ing her eyes out. She was always so good to me. She is here in town 
now trying to help me, but I can see no way except to plead guilty, 
and take my medicine, and try to come back and be a man.” 

The Judge: Well, young man, this is a typical case in these modern 
days. I have had boys like you before me for sentence time after 
time ; some for stealing automobiles, some for hold-ups, some for rob- 
bing the mails — most of them due to dope, and many of them tangled 
up with some girl. I don’t know what the world is coming to ! And 
you are worried about your mother ; so are most of the boys when they 
come up liere and realize the worry and the heartache and the dis- 
grace for which they are responsible. 

In a case like yours, I would feel inclined to make the sentence 
very light, because I feel that you have had a lesson, and that you are 
repentent, but the trouble is, a light sentence often encourages others 
who are tempted. They naturally say to themselves, “Well, the Judge 
is easy, I will just take a chance.” 

Sentences in courts are not merely to punish the individual, but 
also to set an example which will be a restraint upon other unfortu- 
nates. I will, however, impose a light sentence, because I am satis- 
fied that if it were not for the girl and the drugs you would not be 
here. 

You will serve a sentence of one year and a day in the Federal 
prison at Leavenworth, Kansas. While you are there, think of your 
dear old mother,* and pray that you may come out of prison fully 
reformed and determined to be an honest, clean man the rest of your 
days. 

Secretary General Hobson : J udge Wade accompanies his paper by 
a resolution which he proposes and which I shall also read to you : 

“Whereas, thousands of drug addicts are yearly before the 
courts of our country, some charged with grave offenses — mur- 
der, assault, robbery, rape, automobile thefts, for which drugs 
are responsible ; many charged with offenses against the Harri- 
son Narcotic Act or against State narcotic laws, and 
“Whereas, justice, mercy, and public policy demand that 
such offenders, especially those before the court for the first 
offense, be confined in a suitable narcotic sanitarium instead 
of in a prison ; now therefore be it 
“Resolved by the World Conference on Narcotic Education 
that there shall be erected, equipped, and maintained a United 
States Narcotic Sanitarium in which drug addicts may be con- 
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fined, and in which they shall receive treatment and training, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, which is impossible to be given 
in a penitentiary to the end that their lives may be salvaged 
and that they may be brought back into society to lead decent, 
honorable lives.” 

Without objection, this will be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. 

General Secretary Hobson: Dr. B. B. James, Professor of History 
and Lecturer on Government, of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is with us this evening, and was a very ardent attendant 
at the meetings of the Agenda Council. He has some definite views 
on the question of research with regard to narcotic education and 
the proposed endowment of a chair in one of our great universities 
for thi s particular purpose. I will call now upon Doctor James to 
►resent his views to the Conference. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
By Db. B. B. Jambs 

Professor of History American University, Lecturer on Government 

The presiding officer’s call upon me to make my contribution at 
this time to the discussion of the great theme that has brought to- 
gether so many experts, men and women of technical experience, has 
come unexpectedly. Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to respond and 
briefly to set forth some views as to the direction which research in- 
vestigation might profitably take in an endeavor to throw more light 
upon the effects following the use of narcotic drugs. The subject, 
then, upon which I shall speak is, generally, that of the need for 
an endowment for the prosecution of research into the effects of 
drug addiction in such broad matters, for instance, as the filling of 
the asylums for the insane and the moral and physical degeneracy 
which may mark the progeny of parents, one ox both of whom 
have been drug addicts. 

In the presence of such eminent specialists as I see before me, to 
whose highly scientific or broadly practical papers I have listened 
with a sense of being very profitably enlightened, I naturally feel 
hesitancy to address myself to any scientific aspect of the general 
question. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge me in such 
reflections as have arisen in my mind since being at this Congress, 
I fib all endeavor to set forth some of the reasons which appeal to me 
as pointing in the direction of definitely established research as a 
department of the work of the Congress : and which, indeed, is into- 
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gral to it, in the fact that the committee divisions provide promi- 
nently for searching scientific inquiry. 

I have been impressed with the fact that, amid the mass of valua- 
ble information which has been given forth by those well qualified 
to speak upon the effects of the use of narcotic drugs — effects funda- 
mental to the bodily organism and the mentality of the victims — 
there has been little of contribution to the subject that represents 
actual laboratory research and sustained enterprise. Some of the 
speakers, indeed, have definitely stated that the field of inquiry in 
these directions remains practically an open one. 

Particularly, since the relatively recent arising of heroin as a 
monstrous destroyer of the youth, the necessity for thorough and pa- 
tient investigation into the physiological, the biological, and the psy- 
chological effects of the use of drugs in given instances and under 
given conditions, has become so imperative that every humane in- 
stinct would prompt such undertaking. The treatment to be ac- 
corded addicts, questions of the pathological and the penal bearings 
of the vice, the line of educational enterprise, all these directions of 
activity are being earnestly urged, although, I believe, in no gen- 
erally organized manner. Although I am one of the least of all the 
apostles of the modem humane enterprise for the redemption of so- 
ciety from the drug evil, having been bom, so to speak, as one out 
of due time, in the fact of interest in and information concerning 
the range and iniquity of the vice, I nevertheless shall seek to offer 
some more or less practical suggestions looking to the creation of 
an endowment for research into the varied effects following the use 
of narcotic drugs upon the delicate balance and adjustments of the 
human organism. 

While my position is that of Professor of History in the American 
University at Washington, D. C., for sixteen years I sat at a news- 
paper desk commenting upon the lights and shadows that rift 
through the fields of human living; some of the shadows so malevo- 
lent as to challenge faith in the permanency of the human institu- 
tions which have been built upon the moral fabric of mankind. 
Hence, I have not been apart from the tide of human action and 
interest, and have observed through the years the courageous enter- 
prise of society in grappling with the problems of its defective, de- 
linquent, and dependent elements. Yet while men have been grap- 
pling with the pestilences of war and alcohol and disease, there has 
arisen, like some vast murrain of the "creeping things that fly,” 
this hideous thing, the narcotic evil; a vice not in any respect mod- 
em, indeed always massive, but by reason of the ingenuity that pro- 
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duced heroin, now a vice that is not only massive but devastating, 
a vice which, if not checked, will find the modem Rachels of moth- 
erhood weeping for their children and refusing to be comforted be- 
cause “they are not/* 

No one who is interested in the inclusive science of social dy- 
namics, with its particular concerns, such as eugenics, sanely con- 
sidered, broad penal problems, problems of pauperism, problems of 
vice as a breeder of crime, problems of religion in its obligations 
toward the weak, can observe the sweep of the narcotic peril without 
seeing that a vice, which formerly in the western world was but as a 
cloud no larger than a man's hand, has now assumed the proportions 
of a whelming disaster that threatens the very security of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

To maintain a state of ignorance in respect to the nature and 
effects of drug poisoning, would be to repeat the folly of postponing 
education as a factor in the arousement of mankind against the de- 
vastation of alcohol until drunkenness had assumed such proportions 
as to lead practically all mankind to undertake one and another form 
of political action for its suppression. We may be sure, likewise, that 
those whose interest it is to support an industry so pernicious to the 
race may be counted upon to secure the best brains and to expend 
large sums in order to foster the illicit enterprise of drugs without 
respect to its toll of human life or vitality. The “lewd fellows of 
the baser sort" are not confined to brawlers in the streets, but are 
to be numbered among the financially potential and politically con- 
trolling individuals in all countries. I need but to point to the men 
of vast corporate affairs who maintain great laboratory equipment 
and agencies for world-wide investigation, in order to advance the 
profit of their product a few cents per unit. They are my argument. 
They know of no limit in outlay for the sake of profit. That society 
usually enters into the profits thus secured goes far toward justifying 
the spirit of primitive greed which so often controls material under- 
taking. This is one commendable aspect of expenditure in the fields 
of scientific research for the sake of increasing the output of com- 
modities and adding to the material wealth of mankind. 

Amazing as it may appear, the great engineers of industry who 
confer upon mankind material benefits, seem to have little knowledge 
or concern as to the vast wastes from an economic point of view 
which follow upon the march of the prevalent and deadening vices. 
They live so much by a ledger of balances, and as long as the balance 
is in their favor they are hard to awaken to the fact that conserva- 
tion of resources may be fully effected only through conserving hu- 
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inanity itself, protecting individuals from exploitation by those whose 
design is to deprave and corrupt, to degrade and to destroy the ones 
upon whose moral and material welfare society must depend, both 
for its ethical and its material well-being. It should be said for the 
big moneyed men that they are usually so absorbed in their business 
that they have not the time or the incentive to inform and interest 
themselves in great moral and conserving movements. Until those 
who have the taste, the intellectual resources, and the type of scien- 
tific training that is necessary have brought the matter to such con- 
crete form that these men of big financial importance can see it in 
the form of a vision-awakening proposition, they remain dull. They 
then grasp it in terms of human welfare, of economic values, and of 
idealistic enterprise and are made*responsive to appeals for their sub- 
stantial support. Even before the matter reaches this stage they are 
open to solicitation for funds with which to carry on investigation, the 
value of which they can readily grasp, once they have shown their 
interest. 

Men of means and of affairs must be awakened more and more to 
the need now presented for funds with which to endow research into 
the full effects of narcotic drugs upon their users. The outward and 
visible signs by which the addict is known are but the superficial 
aspects of the ravages of the drug vice. To what extent is the use 
of drugs habit forming, and to what extent may it be regarded as 
disease producing? Who can say? Yet the facts should be known. 

As an instance of the alertness of an industry to investigation in 
the field of commodity effects let me instance a case of which I hap- 
pen to know, although so far as I am informed the matter has never 
before been given publicity. I trust it will be understood that in 
citing the tobacco industry I am doing so only for the purpose of 
illustrating far-sighted enterprise, f am not passing opinion upon 
the use of tobacco. The big tobacco interests, seeking precise scien- 
tific information as to the psychological effects of nicotine upon the 
human system, and its bearing upon the efficiency of persons en- 
gaged in kinds of work that call for clear minds and even nerves, 
spent considerable sums of money in scientific laboratories, equipped 
to carry on the sort of investigation desired. I understand this to 
have been done in a spirit of enlightened self-interest. I am not 
prepared to say, nor would the information be germane, as to the 
results of these investigations. Enough to know that a big corporate 
concern, dealing with a natural product having narcotic proper- 
ties, had the intelligence to make outlays for technical research in 
an effort to gain information that might be guiding in one way or 
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another. If men are thus keenly concerned to institute laboratory 
research in the direction of intensifying their enterprises, how much 
more should men be concerned in the making of similar research, 
not for the sake of promoting a mercantile product, but for the con- 
servation of a type of product that is basic to all others, human life 
and its efficiency? You will recall that the greatest social teacher 
of the ages, when dwelling upon the spirit of conservation in His 
parable of the Good Shepherd, commended the enterprise of one who 
would give even his life for the faithful discharge of his responsi- 
bilities, and t hen added, “How much is a man better than a sheep ?” 
Yet, after the passing of many centuries, the one social lesson above 
all others yet to be learned is that of computing man at his supreme 
worth, above all other values. 

The call is insistent for those who have any adequate notion of the 
value of Tnan in society, to awaken to the vast desecration of man- 
kind by vice, the horrifying desolation of men by the drugs which 
quickly produce the conditions of incurable vice. Are the people of 
the United States, to instance this country alone, to continue cred- 
itably to support an army of twenty-two thousand men (the number in 
use at the time of the prevalence of the foot and mouth disease) to 
inspect sheep and cattle, and yet be unmindful of the fact that mul- 
titudes, not of cattle but of men, are being infected by the deadening 
disease of drug addiction? Of how much more value is a man than 
a sheep ? A divine statement of relative values that must quicken the 
sluggish apprehensions of the age. 

If I may be indulged for a while longer, I wish now to address 
myself to another aspect of the matter. It so happens that at one 
time I was a collegiate teacher of psychology, and through the years 
since then I have followed this subject closely, having been for sev- 
eral years an attendant on lectures in psychology at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. I was thus associated with Professor Watson, who 
is widely known for his theory of behaviorism; and with Professor 
Knight Dunlap, one of the foremost experimental psychologists of 
the scientific world, a specialist in applied psychology. 

I desire, however, to absolve both of these eminent investigators 
from responsibility for any views that I may here express. I make 
reference to Professor Watson and his system of psychology simply 
to fortify my appeal for adequate investigation into the effects of 
drugs upon the physiological functionings of the drug addict. As is 
well known. Professor Watson came over into psychology from neu- 
rology, and has now a wide following of those who are convinced that 
there is nothing in the conscious processes that may not be physio- 
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logically accounted for, man’s neural reaction to his environment 
being sufficient to account for all his complicated mental processes. 
Man, we are told, is only a machine. As I look back over my asso- 
ciation with Doctor Watson in his lecture room, and recall the in- 
genious and confident labor with which he built up his hypothesis 
and went about to establish a personal following,I am impressed with 
the fact that his enterprise was limited to explanation of the me- 
chanics of man’s mental life. And the mental life itself is limited 
by reactions to stimuli, all of which are, theoretically, ascertainable. 
Here is investigation entered into to afford an explanation for the 
simple things of man’s customary reactions to his environment that 
should itself he simple. It is not my purpose to dwell upon the 
Watson behaviorism, from the broad claims made for which I num- 
ber myself among the open dissenters. Yet I do want, however, to 
point to the ingenious labors men undertake in order to explain the 
normal activities of man in his individual and associated activities. 

Over against this citing of the eminent materialistic psycholo- 
gist I wish to place an observation made by another of the craft, 
but not of the same school of psychology. When I queried this other 
psychologist as to why, in his textbook, he had spoken of certain kinds 
of consciousness as belonging to pseudo-psychology, he laughingly re- 
marked : “That was because the book was written a dozen years ago. 
Were I writing it today I would not use the term at all.” This same 
psychologist also remarked, though not as a deliberate statement, 
that he would refuse to do any more work in a given direction until 
the medical men had furnished the psychologists reliable informa- 
tion concerning the ductless glands. Here, then, is one eminent 
psychologist. Professor Watson, who appears to deem the “trial and 
error” experiences of men and of other animals as sufficient to pro- 
vide the basis for all mental reflexes, and yet another eminent ex- 
perimentalist who deems the lack of reliable information as to the 
exact nature of functions of the glandular secretions as essentially 
limiting the experiments of the psychologist of the Watson school. 

In a view of such a diversity of opinions and positions may not 
great general value accrue to the science of psychology itself by in- 
vestigations in accord with the aims of this Congress? The physi- 
ological psychologist should be the last person to claim that the story 
of man’s activities is merely the story of a series of causal processes 
set in action by his reactions to his environment. Man’s reactions 
upon the subtle matters of his own organic functioning is a subject 
still clouded in mystery. Drugs modify man’s organic functioning 
in ways yet unknown, they vitiate his adjustments, his social be- 
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haviorism. As long as psychologists shall relegate entire chapters of 
conscious phenomena to the limbo of the “pseudo,” so long will the full 
story of man’s mental equipment and reactions to his environment be a 
half-told story. The drug addict is not a normal person — even if 
there could be framed a description of a thoroughly normal human 
being. Therefore, a study of his functioning, his reactions, the 
subordination of will to habit, must, in its very nature, be a study 
in abnormality. All the salvaging endeavors of society are centered 
upon the abnormal classes, abnormal for the time or permanently 
askew. The drug addict represents a type of behaviorism that i3 not 
taken account of by the schools of psychology. The physiological 
facts in such cases have not yet been ascertained, and the material- 
istic schools of psychology do not interest themselves in regenerative 
endeavors. Hence they ignore the facts and the factors of drug ad- 
diction, despite the contributions such study should make to their 
science. 

These specific allusions to schools of psychology and their pro- 
ponents have been made a bit discursively, perhaps, but, neverthe- 
less, with the definite purpose of linking up investigation into the 
subject of narcotic drugs and their effects with the intrinsic prob- 
lems of the nature of personality. Attempts at solution of these 
problems have seen schools of psychology, like kingdoms in the fa- 
miliar hymn, “Rise and Pall.” I repeat that a psychology which 
does not take into full account all types of consciousness thereby 
sacrifices its claim to be broadly scientific. I have enough of the 
spirit of adventure (and perhaps of credulity) to propose that, in 
following out lines of laboratory research into the entire effects upon 
the human system of narcotic drugs, psychology might not only en- 
rich mankind by the definite data ascertained, but might also dis- 
cover much that would tend to throw light upon the basic condi- 
tioning facts of personality, its variants, and their causes, the changes 
of structure and of function induced by the use of narcotic drugs. 

No more worthy form of human endeavor could be proposed than 
that which would seek to arm society with offsets for the vice which 
heroin has made unspeakably terrible. Does heroin, in fact, bring 
about destruction of brain tissue ? Does it cause speedy degeneration 
and alteration of neural processes, thus modifying or changing radi- 
cally the principles of personality? Has its effects any relationship 
to the states of the epileptic? To what secretions may the drug 
heroin be intensively responsive? How does it retard, perhaps, or 
radically otherwise alter their action? What are the mysteries in- 
volved in organism, if any, which account for the grip of this disease 
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or habit? A number of similar questions, asked in the dark, arise 
in the presence of the most baffling of all phenomena of consciousness. 
But, perhaps the most crucial are those that would point to the alter- 
ation of the moral perspective of the addict, as a possible transmis- 
sion to progeny. Those psychologists who give definite attention to 
the phenomena of abnormal psychology have been disposed to treat 
the effects of narcotics from the point of view of aberrations, il- 
lusions of the visions that are commonly supposed to follow the use 
of drugs and which, in fact, are consequent upon the use of them in 
the earlier stages. They have considered these effects in terms of 
alterations of personality. They have been without the physiological 
data, in fact, upon which to base any sound conclusions as to the 
actual, determinative effects through organ and function of these po- 
tent modifiers of the normal action of individuals. 

Ear-fetched as may be the suggestion put forth in some quarters 
that drugs tend to produce conditions of mentality which are more 
normally those of mysticism, predictive prophecy, etc., such specula- 
tion does indicate the direction of some general values from a study of 
drugs as to their control of departments of the human organism. 
The user of heroin, through the period of its early effects, is, to him- 
self, a hero. He is possessed with an obsession of magnificence. He 
is as one freed from all restraint. Unfortunately, in his case there 
is found no exaggeration but an inhibition of ethical motivation. 
Through what subtle effects or alterations of function of nerve or of 
gland does the addict assume this false character? Is, in fact, the 
germ plasm so affected as to contribute in some way to the condition ? 
As for the germ plasm, how is it altered in its transmittal of the 
characteristics that make for heredity; if, in fact, it does have this 
quality? How does the Mendelian law of inherited characters become 
affected in the case of addicts who give birth to progeny? It would 
be proposing too much for the investigator, to ask him to yield an 
answer to some of these questions, or to any of them completely. Cer- 
tainly the first fruitage of a study of cases supported by post-mortem 
examination of the organs of addicts would fall far short of answer- 
ing these vital queries. Yet it will be a triumph for society to have 
the psychologist concede that his explanations of the facts of per- 
sonality involve explanation of human ‘^behavior,” as induced by the 
use of drugs. 

If I have been able to present a survey of the case for laboratory 
research into the effects of narcotic drugs I may now be permitted, 
in closing, to say that I believe that the time has been reached at 
which great universities feel that they have a mission for the appli- 
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cation of research to the alleviation of human ills, psychical as well 
as physical, as much for the expansion of the areas of knowledge 
or the conquest of new fields of scientific enterprise. I do not think 
we need disturb ourselves over the threat of behaviorists and determin- 
ists to reduce all life to a set of reaction values, so long as there re- 
main such vast areas of confessedly unexplored or little understood 
reactions of man to his environment under conditions induced by 
the kind of drugs which largely alter the aspect of life, its claims, 
and its appeals. As long as this remains so, and the explanation does 
not flow from it, scientists should be encouraged to bring more and 
more the world of physical phenomena into the categories of cause 
and effect. Narcotics have known effects in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual, although it is a behaviorism that has never been actually 
studied and standardized; but tbe causes for these effects are wrapped 
in the mystery of the unsolved. It no longer suffices to dismiss the 
matter by saying that there are not enough of drug addicts to con- 
stitute a problem, with the entire medical world sounding its alarms, 
and with those who have to come to grips with the purveyors of drugs 
illicitly, crying out from the watch towers that heroin is capable of 
spawning almost every form of petty criminal and, in the case of those 
victims who by nature or environment have been criminally inclined, 
every form of crimes of violence, as well. 

Yon will observe that, while proposing laboratory investigation 
upon an adequate scale, I have refrained from proposing types of ex- 
periments, a matter that must lie in the hands of the investigator in 
every particular case examined. I might add, however, at the risk 
of being deemed too insistent upon the matter of the bad effects of 
the advanced behaviorist psychology (the limitations of which I have 
sought to indicate) that its postulates, if popularly known and 
adopted, would tend greatly to increase the use of narcotics among the 
youth and all persons with creative or imaginative temperaments. 
Advocates of purely mechanistic behaviorism in psychology are found 
saying that nothing counts but experience, and prescribing that all 
lear nin g be thus gained. We are told that the novelist should experi- 
ence every situation and passion that enters into his story. So, if an 
addict were to be a character in the story, according to this teaching, 
the novelist would first become one himself ! 

Can it not be seen, then, that even the radical psychology, in its 
alliances with physiology and biology may be broadened from mechan- 
istic and decadent attitudes, through a type of investigation which 
would carry it inevitably toward the portals of moral accountability ? 
The vast moral values for society to be hoped for from investigation 
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into the physiological and psychological and, indeed, biological effects 
of narcotic drug use, could not fail to give to these sciences a social 
accrediting that Tfrould react to their advantage and widen their social 
service. 

Unfortunately the hospitals and corrective institutions in any large 
city provide abundance of the raw material for the investigator. So 
that the laboratory experimentalist would be amply supplied with 
subjects for his psychological examination. The money should be 
forthcoming, once the nature and the value of this form of enter- 
prise were understood. With more persons in the insane asylums of 
the land than are found in the colleges of the land, surely the ab- 
normal elements constitute a constituency for the scientist he cannot 
afford to overlook. Nor can he afford to neglect narcotics as a con- 
tributor to the rising tide of insanity as well as crime. Here may re- 
ligion and science conjoin their forces, the one to prevent the wastage 
of humankind, the other to salvage some percentage of the men lost 
to society through drugs. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that these observations may be to some pur- 
pose, and I thank you for the opportunity of making them. 

General Secretary Hobson : These views of Doctor J ames have been 
indeed inspiring and I am quite sure the Committee of which he is 
Chairman will, before long, have done work that will merit our ad- 
miration. 

We are glad to have Dr. L. A. Higley, of Wheaton College, and to 
hear from him. While he includes tobacco in his subject matter, and 
tobacco is not included in the field of the Conference, his paper is 
illuminating for all. 

THE NEED OF NARCOTIC EDUCATION IN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR HIGHER LEARNING 

By L. A. Higley 

Professor of Chemistry, "Wheaton College, Illinois 

The saying, “As the twig is bent, so the tree inclines,” is one of 
far-reaching consequences. It contains a deeper truth than that of 
mere human wisdom; for it is founded upon the word of Eternal 
Truth, which says, “Be not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption.” (GW. 6:7-8.) Since these 
words are truth, real science must necessarily agree with this truth. 
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Thus far all the findings of science on this subject have been in full 
agreement. 

Let us examine one of the tendencies in higher education. Modern 
higher education, as we now think of it, dates back only about a quar- 
ter of a century. As to age, it is a mere twig. But we must admit 
that it is far from being a straight-growing and healthy one. It is 
already leaning decidedly; and it leans not against the wind of mod- 
ern popular evils, but rather in the very direction of this current. 
Sad, indeed, would it be to find in another quarter of a century that 
the resulting tree had developed into an imperfect and inferior thing. 
A remedy, to be effective, must be applied in time. 

Let us take a casual glance at an example in our American history, 
where the remedy was not applied in time: A dozen years after the 
first colony was settled, slaves were introduced. At first they w T ere so 
few in number that it seemed like a very small matter. This twig 
was bent in the direction of selfish ease, and of money-making. The 
tree that grew out of it was the institution of slavery. After a 
growth of nearly two and a half centuries, it had to be destroyed that 
it might harm the world no longer. But at what a cost! Nearly half 
a million lives of America’s best blood ! And a sacrifice of uncounted 
millions of dollars ! It were better had that tree never been planted. 
Or, having been planted by mistake, that it had been cut down before 
it grew up. 

What about our narcotic evil? That it is an evil, all will agree. 
That we are slow to apply a remedy, many are already convinced. 
Just what is the best remedy, and just what is the best way to apply 
it, is what we are not agreed upon, though we all admit the urgent 
need of doing something soon. 

To our human way of thinking, there is something enchanting about 
anything small that shows signs of rapid growth. And we allow our- 
selves to be thus influenced, even when that small thing is an evil. 
We endure the evil until it takes hold of our sympathies. Then we 
embrace it under the vain delusion that some good will in some way 
come out of it. 

The first narcotic to become widespraed in its use was alcohol in its 
various forms of drink. It started in a small way. No one knows 
just when, or where. But its use has grown until in recent years it 
has become worldwide in extent. America has made the sale of it 
illegal; but this has not yet greatly reduced the total of the world’s 
consumption. This evil must still be regarded as a very real one all 
over the world, including even America. Human nature still clings 
to this narcotic with a devotion amounting to madness* 
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The second narcotic to become widespread in its use was tobacco. 
It, too, began in a small way among primitive peoples. And now, 
in about three centuries after the white man found it, he has succeeded 
in spreading it over most of the civilized world. In the case of this 
narcotic, too, its victims cling to the habit as if bereft of reason. 

In addition to the two narcotics just named there are scores of 
others that have been in use for a long time, though most of them 
have been confined to restricted localities where they are produced. 
The chief exception is opium and its derivatives; for this group of 
especially injurious narcotics is an increasing menace in many parts 
of the world. 

But up. each case, the victim becomes thoroughly enslaved. He 
could not give it up if he would. But the new victim, though usually 
aware of this fact, plunges into the habit nevertheless. If asked to 
give an explanation for his course, he has none to offer. He seems to 
be impelled by an uncontrollable force from within himself. 

The physiological effects of the most widely used narcotics have 
been studied considerably for more than half a century, though there 
is still more to learn. The results of most of this investigation have 
become common knowledge. Science has already shown that the regu- 
lar indulgence in any narcotic has nothing whatever in its favor. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the consumption of narcotics is on the in- 
crease. We have now reached that point in narcotic consumption 
where the majority of the people of each of the principal nations are 
under the influence of narcotics all the time. Or, to express it in 
another way, we now have instances of whole nations coming under 
the influence of narcotics. Therefore, it must follow that what sci- 
ence has found to be true of the individual, is now true of whole 
nations. As the individual is bent, so the nation inclines. 

Since most nations have made the problem of education a national 
one, why not include in the educational problem that of narcotics? 
Indeed, in America, we already have laws that provide for narcotic 
education in elementary school work, though it is inadequate and not 
effectively carried out. If it is to be made effective, the system must 
be carried through all grades of educational work from the lowest to 
the highest. 

Since the narcotic trait of the individual has become characteristic 
of nations, it becomes necessary for the nations to take hold of the 
problem. For it has become a national one. Indeed it has become 
an international problem, requiring international co-operation for 
its effective control And narcotic education should be made an 
international problem in higher education in addition to elementary 
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education, if it is to make progress. Higher education is better 
equipped to undertake this problem than are the lower grades. It 
has extensive research facilities. Why not use these facilities to aid 
in the solution of this menacing problem ? 

As the problem is one of large scope and of wide interest, it is well 
for us to examine it more critically than is ordinarily done. It is 
necessary for us to inquire into the factors that have led up to the 
present condition. Then we shall be in a better position to see what 
is an adequate remedy. 

Narcotics produce nerve sensations that are more or less pleasant, 
especially after the sensations are repeated until they become a habit. 
The sensations, while pleasant, are not gratifying in any real sense. 
They gratify only in an apparent way. Since this is the case, the 
question may well be asked, then why does the narcotic habit take 
such a strong hold on its victims? Why does not the individual stop 
when he realizes that he is on the wrong course ? 

This can best be understood by inquiring into another question 
closely related to it : Why does any one tell a lie ? When he does it, 
he knows that he is on the wrong course. He knows that it cannot 
fully satisfy him in the end. Yet he may keep it up until the habit 
is formed ; and then he will find it almost impossible to stop. He 
knows that telling the truth all the time is the only thing that can 
really satisfy his higher self. But if he is not trained early in life 
in the value of truthfulness as a virtue required of all persons, he will, 
in times of temptation, fail to see this virtue at its full value. He 
looks at the imagined temporary advantage which his untruthfulness 
will give him; and, under temptation, he yields and becomes un- 
truthful. 

If he does not happen to reap an immediate punishment for his 
wrong, he may soon come to imagine that he will escape punishment. 
So he takes his chances on not being caught, until he has formed the 
habit of untruthfulness. His friends find him out and lose confidence 
in him. Then he loses confidence in himself. After he has reached 
this stage, he can hardly see any real need of changing his course, and 
he becomes permanently established in the habit of untruthfulness. 

Stealing and other habits of selfish gratification become established 
in the ga m a way. No one begins a habit of this kind in the expecta- 
tion of becoming permanently established in it. He begins it for the 
imagined temporary advantage it affords him. If he escapes immedi- 
ate punishment, he becomes gradually bolder to take chances on it 
again. Then, before he is aware of it, he becomes entrapped in his 
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habit and cannot quit. Of course the whole thing is a deception and 
the chief one deceived is the victim himself. 

In the light of the illustration just given, it will be easy to under- 
stand how any one becomes addicted to a narcotic habit. The habit 
is started because of the pleasant sensations which the narcotic pro- 
duces. Although the sensation is not really satisfying, the individual 
finds it easy to justify himself when he sees the majority of his friends 
doing the same thing. And if he, like his companion who has told a 
falsehood, escapes immediate punishment for his wrong doing, he is 
easily tempted to partake of a second indulgence. With each re- 
peated indulgence, his conscience becomes less acute and finally it 
ceases to protest altogether. In this stage he finds it easy to imagine 
his vice to be a virtue; and he ceases even to try to give it up. He 
comes to think of nerve sensation of this kind as legitimate pleasure. 
He compares this artificially developed sensation to natural sensa- 
tions that are legitimate, and fails to see the difference. In the false- 
hood, the theft, and the narcotic indulgence, the victim deceives him- 
self without being fully aware of it. And the principle involved in 
the deception is the same in all of these indulgences. The victim has 
deceived himself into believing that he can obtain something for 
nothing. That, while others have to pay the price, he will prove him- 
self to be the exception and escape paying. Thus the narcotic habit 
undermines the very morals of the individual. Through this it will 
even undermine Christian character. When it reaches the point where 
it has thus affected the majority of the people of a nation, then the 
morals and the Christian character of that nation are undermined. 

When one addicted to a narcotic habit eats his food, he experiences 
a satisfying nerve pleasure and comes to regard all pleasant nerve sen- 
sations as desirable for the pleasure they afford. With a dulled mind 
and a blunted conscience, he is not capable of seeing the difference 
between the real and the artificial; between the right and the wrong. 
When one eats good food, the nerve sensation which accompanies it 
is a natural one and is, therefore, right and beneficial. It is satis- 
fying and makes for health. When these sensations are indulged in 
a normal manner, the individual always knows when to stop. He 
knows when he has had enough and is satisfied. 

This is not the case with narcotic stimulation. It is artificial and 
wrong and harmful. It is not really satisfying, and makes for physi- 
ological disorder, because the narcotic is an intruder which nature 
tries to throw off. When narcotics are indulged in, they produce 
artificial sensations which do not satisfy. This is shown by the fact 
that the individual never knows when to Stop. He does not know 
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when he has enough. He indulges a sensation for the mere sake of 
the sensation* knowing that there is no other reward! This kind of 
indulgence is nothing else than sensuality ! It is sowing to the flesh. 
The harvest must necessarily be corruption. 

Narcotics make the individual vain* haughty* and selfish. He is 
ever learning and never able to arrive at the truth. He is con- 
tinually overestimating his virtues and minimizing his faults. He 
fails to judge others correctly quite as much as he fails to estimate 
himself correctly. He may actually decline mentally* morally* and 
spiritually while under the delusion that he is making progress. 

In our institutions for higher education little or nothing is done 
to instruct along these lines the young men and women seeking an 
education. The result is that they are left in ignorance of the far- 
reaching consequences of the influence of narcotics. Although nar- 
cotic influences are undermining the moral fiber of the nations* 
nothing is done to combat it effectively. 

All nations are educating their future leaders, and doing so at 
great expense; but they are not educating leaders to combat this 
international menace. The truth is that the peoples of the various 
nations are spending far more money on narcotic indulgence than 
they are spending on education. It naturally follows that the menace 
is far outgrowing any remedy now applied to it. This condition* if al- 
lowed to go on long* can result in but one thing — international decay. 

In their international wholesale indulgence in narcotics* the nations 
are sowing to the flesh ; and they have already begun to reap the re- 
sulting corruption. Such nations as are wise will apply the remedy 
before it is too late. The others that remain indifferent will become 
more and more corrupt* and finally decay. 

History furnishes examples of such decline and decay. The Baby- 
lonians were once the strongest nation in the world. They were 
proud of their world power and felt secure in it. But they had not 
learned the value of self-control in the matter of alcoholic drinks. 
One of their powerful rulers boasted in mighty Babylon which he had 
founded. An intoxicated ruler spoke to an intoxicated people. Both 
had fallen under the spell of the same destructive cause, and both 
became blinded alike to the danger. At an unguarded and altogether 
unexpected moment* Babylon the dissipated* Babylon the drunken, 
fell ! And it has not risen since ! 

The Turks were once a numerous and powerful people. In warfare 
they were unsurpassed. Their very religion forbade them the indul- 
gence in alcoholic drinks. But with them* religion did not change 
human nature. And they fell an easy prey to the sensual temptations 
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of tobacco when it was introduced into Turkey about two centuries 
ago. They soon indulged the habit to great excess. Even their 
women took up the habit very freely. During the past hundred years, 
the tobacco habit has been indulged in almost universally by both sexes. 
During this time the Turkish nation has declined rapidly. It is true 
that the historian has not yet assigned a cause for the national de- 
cline of the Turkish people; but it is my own conviction that, after 
science has completed its investigation of the influence of tobacco on 
large numbers of people, the decline of this nation will be attributed 
to this habit more than to anything else. In Turkey we have found, 
for several decades past, a quality of national conduct that is in close 
keeping with that of the excessively narcotized individual suffering 
under the influence of tobacco. 

For about a hundred years the great majority of the European 
people have been given to the excessive use of alcoholic drinks and of 
tobacco. The Englishman has been drinking his ale, the German his 
beer, the Frenchman his wine, the Russian his vodka ; and the smaller 
nations have had their favorite drinks. This practice has been fol- 
lowed very generally by men and boys, and in some places by women 
also. 

This has been done on the supposition that, while drinking to the 
extent of drunkenness is harmful, the more moderate indulgence that 
stops short of intoxication is a desirable thing. But this is contrary 
to the finding of science. Science shows that one under the influence 
of liquor is subnormal, even though not showing the outward symp- 
toms of intoxication. And it also shows that the same thing is true 
of tobacco and of other narcotics. 

Consider then, what must be the effect on an individual who drinks 
some form of liquor every day. In the very nature of the habit, he 
does not come out from under the influence of one drink until he in- 
dulges in another. In this manner, he is continually under the in- 
fluence of liquor to some extent and must necessarily show some of 
the lesser symptoms of intoxication all the time. The indulgence of 
tobacco is similar to that of liquor in this respect. After one in- 
dulgence, the individual craves another before he has fully come out 
from under the influence of the first. In this way the habitual tobacco 
user is continuously under its narcotic influence. 

In Europe the majority of the people have been using both tobacco 
and liquor continuously for more than a hundred years. In this way, 
whole nations have become narcotized. Since national conduct is the 
sum of the individual conduct of its citizenship, we find in Europe 
numerous nations that have become narcotized. Or, to express it in 
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another way* Europe has been more or less drunk on narcotics for 
more than a hundred years. This has already begun to show itself in 
the national conduct of the nations involved. The proof of this is to 
be found in their history. What historian has not failed to point out 
the very irrational conduct of the European nations during the past 
hundred years? It has become so evident that even the untrained 
observer has come to comment freely on the emphasized form of their 
irrational conduct during the past dozen years ! 

America has been following rapidly in the same path and quite as 
blindly. Since the Great War, America has plunged rapidly into nar- 
cotic excesses, especially with tobacco. The total consumption of 
cigarettes alone during the past year has been about eighty billions! 
That makes an average of two cigarettes a day for each man, woman 
and child in the entire country ! This leaves out of consideration the 
other forms of tobacco, of which cigars alone amount to more than 
seven billions a year. 

An examination of these figures reveals the plain fact that the 
average American is continuously drunk on nicotine in some form. 
He is sowing to the flesh in this form of sensuality ! And from this 
sowing he, along with the European, will reap corruption. In fact his 
reaping has already begun. Although in war and its consequence, the 
suffering has not been as great as it has been in Europe. 

Our institutions for higher education with all of their expensive 
equipment for investigation, should set themselves to the task of in- 
vestigating scientifically the effects of the various common narcotics 
on the human body. Something has been done already ; but the work 
is incomplete. There should be more thorough investigation of the 
effect on the various organs. And these investigations should be car- 
ried out to the second and third generations to learn more thoroughly 
what is the effect in this respect. 

When this task is finished, the work will not be complete. It will 
only be fairly begun. For, an additional work of investigation must 
be that of the effect of narcotics on the mental development of the 
individual. Then after this has been carried out with very large num- 
bers of individuals, it should be studied in large groups of people. In 
this way, we should arrive at results as they affect nations. What 
more inviting field for research for higher education could be found ? 
If higher education in the different nations took up this field of in- 
vestigation, it would perform a lasting service to civilization. 

Under present conditions, those who have had the benefit of a higher 
education, are quite as much addicted to narcotics as are other per- 
sons. Although the educated person is the first in his opportunity 
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for knowing the evils of narcotics, he makes little effort to profit from 
his opportunity. The bad example set by educated persons thus be- 
comes a stumbling-block to the rising generation. Is it any wonder 
that the latter are losing respect for law and for established customs 
known to be right, when those to whom they have a right to look for 
an example, are themselves breaking some of the most fun damen tal 
laws of right living ! 

Eor example, the child studying in the elementary school in Amer- 
ica is taught the bad effects of narcotics. But how can he take it 
seriously when he finds that large numbers of educated persons en- 
gaged in educational work and in the professions, are quite as much 
addicted to narcotics as are other persons ? When the boy enters col- 
lege, if he finds that the professors, the deans and perhaps the presi- 
dent, are addicted to the habit of smoking, he quite naturally fails to 
take seriously the teaching he has had on the subject. And if the 
college and the university fail to give him any instruction on this sub- 
ject, he is sure to conclude that the habit is not very harmful, if at all ; 
and he takes his chances on it. He fails to see the future results. As 
it is natural for youth to be concerned mainly with the present, he 
falls an easy victim to the temptation found everywhere around him. 

In the light of this, is it any wonder that the rising generation is 
losing respect for our long-established, sacred institutions? For the 
school, the church, the state and the law? Is it any wonder that the 
rising generation is plunging along in a lawless manner? 

On the narcotic problem, higher education has thus far been a fail- 
ure. It has neglected its duty. It has failed to set the example which 
the public has a right to expect from it. It has failed to do its part 
in helping to solve the problem. Instead of taking its place as a leader 
in creating right public sentiment, it has been a follower of evil ! 

As an example of this failure, let us cite the case of smoking among 
women. This vicious habit has never spread so rapidly among women 
as it has during the past ten years. Yet, during this very time higher 
education among women has been increasing more rapidly than ever. 
And the spread of smoking among women seeking a higher education 
is at the present time attracting more attention than it is with any 
other class. 

Our schools of research should be engaged in investigating the 
effect of smoking among women. They should determine to what 
extent the physiological effect on women differs from that on men. 
They should also determine what the effect is on children bom of 
mothers who smoke. Here is a field for investigation that has not 
been even touched. 
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Another problem for investigation is that of determining just what 
is the moral effect of narcotics. To what extent does the indulgence 
dull the conscience? To what extent does it make one indifferent to 
the rights of others ? To what extent does it make the victim careless 
to his moral duty? In short, to what extent does it rob him of his 
virtues ? 

The finding of science in this respect would be of great service to 
all the nations. Of course the investigation itself would not prevent 
the evil. But it would throw light on the subject. No one would 
then do wrong blindly, as is often the case now. Let science do its 
full duty in this problem. Most scientific investigation is conducted 
at public expense. Therefore, it seeks to work on public problems. 
What public problem is of more universal public concern at this time 
than the narcotic problem ? 

But, it may be asked, are you not expecting too much of science? 
Are you not assigning to science too great a task? It must be ad- 
mitted that in every age science alone has never been able to save 
people from their wrong habits. In this respect we must not expect 
that our own age is different from those that have preceded. But 
science should not fail to do what it can. 

The Word of God states that those who sow to the flesh shall reap 
corruption. It states in effect that on the tree of sensuality, no good 
fruit ever grows — only corruption. It also states that Jesus, the Son 
of God, is finally the only remedy for all this. But, science can be 
an aid in bringing people to a realization of their condition. It can 
help to show the nature of the sowing and also something of the nature 
of the resulting corruption. It should do its share to aid in making 
wrong look more obnoxious and more real. So long as people are 
human, they will want to know the reason for things. They will want 
light thrown on the subject to illumine the details. This reason, this 
light, this pathway through details is the work of science. May it 
never shirk in this duty. Then what it is unable to do, may be taken 
in simple faith to God, the final author and giver of every good thing. 
The restraint of Christian conviction is, after all, the strongest re- 
straint there is to make the narcotic victim give up his evil habit. It 
succeeds after all else has failed. It would be well for educated men 
and women to give greater diligence to this phase of the problem. It 
would yield a great reward ! 

The Wheaton College method of dealing with the narcotic problem 
is that of giving adequate scientific instruction on the evils resulting 
from narcotic habits, then making the remainder of the problem one 
of Christian discipline and of faith. The institution has followed 
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this custom from the beginning of its history. The facts of science 
have been found a help to Christian faith in the solution of the prob- 
lem. The method has worked well and it is commended to all other 
institutions for higher education. 

In order to carry out this principle effectively, Wheaton College has 
found it desirable to adopt a definite rule on the subject : No one con- 
nected with the institution in any way is permitted to indulge in any 
narcotic habit. This applies alike to students, faculty, president and 
board of trustees. This rule has brought the best of results. Wheaton 
College commends it to all others who wish to profit from its experi- 
ence. 

General Secretary Hobson : We thank you. Doctor. 

We had with us during the Conference, John Luther Long, the 
eminent writer, but pressing matters have called him away and, if 
there be no objection, I will now read 

STRANGE, TREE STORIES OF DOPE 
By John Luther Long 

M omo-N o~H ana. 

Some fifteen years before the first day of September, 1923, the day 
of the great earthquake in Japan, Momo-No-Hana — Miss Peach-Blos- 
som — was born in the city of Tokyo. 

Her father was an American artist, and her mother was a pretty 
geisha who had sat for one blessed night on the opposite side of his 
little floor table to entertain him. 

This marriage made Momo-San a half-caste, a Eurasian. Usually, 
it is said, a half-caste inherits the worser traits of each of her parents. 
But it could not have been so in the case of little Momo-San, for she 
was very comely, and modest and charming. 

The artist-father died soon after Momo-San’s birth, leaving a con- 
siderable sum of money on which the mother and the little girl lived, 
in the retirement to which Japanese wives go after widowhood, and in 
this case because, also, the half-caste has no social status. And then 
the mother died, leaving the little girl to such fortune as the bit of 
money still in hand provided. But this soon went the way of money 
even in Japan, and little Peach-Blossom became a weaver in one of 
the many mills in the vicinity of Osaka, for a few sen a day, though 
through all the grime she managed to retain her beauty and dainti- 
ness. She continued to live in the tiny house her mother had bought 
with a part of the artist’s money. 
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It happened one day that young Prince Kozan struck the little 
weaver with his ear and knocked her down in the narrow street. He 
took her into his car and to a hospital, where they told h im her injury 
had been slight, though it would leave a strange sear on her shoulder 
nothing less than the two-leaved crest of his house ! 

Presently, the young daimyo took her in his car to her tiny house. 
Of course she asked his highness in — and just as of course he went. 
She served him tea in the great old fashion, showing him that she had 
been well brought up. But meanwhile he was serving himself with 
her beauty and charm, her brassy hair, her long, white American 
hands — and his car was waiting outside with the two-leaved crest ad- 
vertising the fact that Lord Kozan was within. 

And this went on often — until the old daimyo called his son to 
account. . . . 

The young prince admitted the indiscretion, acknowledged it as 
such, and, pleading that thing unknown to the older generation — 
American kind of love — begged permission to marry the pretty half- 
caste. He mentioned the strange crest, and spoke of it as his duty, 
the duty of a prince. That strange, two-leaved crest had set her aside 
for him. 

“When you do that,” said the gray old daimyo, “you cease to be a 
Kozan and are become an outcast to both gods and men.” 

That was why, a little later, the young prince and Momo-San were 
seated in her little room and she was cutting from a small hand-loom 
an obi with threads of gold and black woven in it. For this was to be 
a red bridal, which is nothing more than a double suicide by two for- 
lorn lovers who dare not marry. Her choice was to bind themselves to- 
gether and walk into the sea — the old fashion. He wished to avoid 
the pain of drowning or the seppuku with swords, and to lie down, 
bound together by the obi, and sleep away to the peace in Buddha’s 
bosom — the sleep-way. To this Peach-Blossom agreed happily. And 
so he drew from his sleeve a little lacquer box which contained pow- 
dered opium, and they placed that upon the bright coals of the hibachi, 
and, tying themselves together with the bridal obi, lay down upon the 
fragrant tetami beside the fire. Soon thick, yellow vapor hid them 
from sight and they were on their way to Nirvana. . . . 

But then came the earthquake, and Momo-San knew no more until 
she woke in far-off Shanghai and was told that she was married to an 
American, one who kept a place called in America a saloon, where the 
American flag always floated in the East. 

She hated this American, until she dazedly began to understand that 
the gods had shown her the way to honorable marriage. For, being 
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married to a West Ocean Man — a Sei-Yo-Tin — she was no longer a 
half-caste, but a West Ocean Woman — Sei-Yo-Onna — who might 
marry the best of men. This is the transition snch a marriage makes 
in the Orient. 

So Momo-San sent a hasty letter to her young prince, asking him 
to come and take her — that she had now become a Sei-Yo-Onna and 
could marry him — after, of course, that other American invention, a 
divorce. ... 

The answer she received was from the gray old daimyo: 

"My son was lost in the earthquake, in the ruins of your house. I 
curse you.” 

The Am erican saloon keeper found her the next morning in his 
lotus pond with a great stone upon her breast. They say she was 
smiling. 

The rest of her history, how she escaped the earthquake, why the 
young prince did not, how she came to be married to the American — 
no one knows — only this I tell. 

But the smile on Momo-San’s face might be accounted for upon 
the ancient belief among forlorn lovers in the East, that there are 
meetings in the Meido, the vestibule to the heavens, and even in the 
far Lotus Fields, when reincarnations cease before one is merged in 
the nothingness of Buddha’s bosom. 

Beautiful Bill. 

Bill, at about 17, was what writers of fiction are apt to call the 
ideal American. Handsome, intelligent, well muscled and nerved, 
gay, a bit reckless and naughty, utterly frank, with a laugh for every 
minute in the day. 

I met him on a ship which was to take us to Labrador one summer 
where, we were told, one had to break the ice to get his morning 
plunge into the sea. 

We never reached Labrador, because a British destroyer turned us 
back on that first of August when Britain declared war. The circum- 
stances of this reversal of our journey were of such a tragi-comic sort 
as to merit a separate story — not for his time, however. 

The curious thin g about this turning back was the vexation it 
caused Bill. He said that he would volunteer when we got back to 
New York against Great Britain — because she had denied him that 
morning plunge through a hole in the ice. We were, according to 
Bill, further humiliated by being obliged, by another British destroyer, 
to sneak supinely through Long Island Sound to New York instead 
of going bravely via the Ambrose Channel and Sandy Hook. 
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He didn't care that the harbor had been mined — so reported — 
what was a mine or two to Bill ? 

Bill did not enlist, for nor against the nation which had so hu- 
miliated him — probably because he had a mother who loved him as 
well as all the other people who met him. Nor did I see him again 
until April, 191?'. 

And then he gave me the shock of my life. He laughed no more. 
He no longer was so well dressed. The fine shoulders drooped a bit. 
His blue eyes were furtive. His almost girlish complexion was dulled. 
He was a liar. His hands in mine had a twitch. He was uncommuni- 
cative and often morose. 

I meant to solve his mystery, and, so, took him home with me. A 
doctor friend, in whom I had confided some suspicions, refused to 
commit himself until he had seen the boy. This I arranged for him. 

I noticed that when I introduced the two, the doctor shook both 
of BilFs hands and looked longer than was polite into Bill's fine eyes. 
Then he assumed a gay and intimate mood to which Bill, who always 
went one better at that, did not respond. More and more talk, and 
then, “Well,” said the doctor, finally, “I came to see your collection of 
kakemono — where are they?” 

Now, I had no collection of kakemono, though I had several of 
which I fear I had bragged to my friend, the doctor, which, no 
doubt, suggested the cue upon which he was acting. 

I led him up stairs to the suppositious collection — which he never 
saw. 

“What is it?" asked I, the moment we were out of Bill's hearing. 

“Dope,” answered the doctor. 

“Shocking!” said I, to which the doctor agreed. “But what can 
we do about it?” I persisted. 

“Get him away where he cannot procure it. The youngster has 
guts. He'll understand. He'll understand and come around if 
it is only made difficult. Get him to enlist. We're going to need 
young fellows like him.” 

I let the doctor out by a side door and returned to find Bill with 
his head in his hands. He didn't wait for me to speak, but said : 

“The doctor's got me sized correctly. That's what has puzzled you.” 

“And what are we going to do about it ?” I asked. 

“We !” Bill jumped up and grabbed my hands. 

“Did you say we ?” 

“I said we.” 

“Anything you say.” 

“Enlist?” 
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Bill's eyes lighted with the old fire of adventure. “Yes,” he said, 
“if mother — ” 

“I'll attend to her,” said I. I did. 

Bill enlisted and came back from Prance with a modest decoration. 
I saw him then, and through all the hardships of war he had returned 
as nearly as a boy could the old Bill. He said that it was nothing to 
beat the dope. 

I tried to warn him against the stupid home life he would now have 
to fight, and he agreed that life outside of the sound of the guns was 
stupid. But he had no fear for himself, nor had I. 

Then, again, something like three years passed before I saw Bill. 
And then it was an SOS from Bill himself. He wired: 

“May I come down ?'' 

I understood and answered : “Immediately.” 

It was summer and I was at a little house I had built on a sand 
dune and a small island far at sea, where a dozen or two of artists and 
scribblers spent their summers because the island was, then, almost 
impossible to get to, and where it was the tradition that our money 
rusted. The nearest post office was far away, and most of us did not 
see a newspaper during the summer. But, also, most of us came up 
to the city in the autumn with a book or a play or a picture, and joy- 
ously renewed our contact with civilization. We had lived through 
the summer barefooted, bareheaded, and nearly bare elsewhere, but 
had kept our lungs inflated and our stomachs deflated, to be with our 
pictures and story people. This seemed an ideal place to give BilPs 
jinx the coup de grace. 

But it did not prove so. When I saw poor old Bill again — for that 
is how I thought of him then — he was an old man. That chest which 
I, myself, had seen the drill-master hammer with pride, was sunken 
between two drooping shoulders. Bill was a confirmed addict. I put 
him to work, finding something for him to do each minute, and, for 
a while, all went well. But the intolerable ennui of our artist life, 
its lack of action, maddened him. He began to hate us. And then, 
one day, the distant postmaster showed me an innocent-looking wooden 
cylinder marked “Perfumery” and addressed to Bill. Against the 
postmaster's protest I broke it open. It contained “snow.” 

I stopped that. But, presently, I knew that Bill was rowing my 
boat fifteen miles across choppy, dangerous seas to another postmaster. 

Then Bill and I had our first quarrel. I will not tell of that. It 
was wrong on my part And I should not like again to recall the 
things I called drooping, pallid Bill. But at the end I told him sav- 
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agely that I was going to take steps the next day to have him com- 
mitted to an institution, the name of which is abhorrent to me yet. 

That night Bill — poor old Bill! — only a little over thirty— disap- 
peared. My boat was gone from the pier and it had been a stormy 
night. In a repenting panic I made use of all the agencies available 
to find Bill. It was useless — though the fact that a fisherman returned 
my boat uninjured, seemed to make certain that he had reached the 
mainland safely. 

But nothing was heard from Bill — not even by that adoring 
mother — for two years more, when I received a letter, written with 
only a little tremor, which begged my forgiveness, and, again, asking 
whether they might come up to the little island. They included Bill’s 
wife, and up meant from a far Southern ciy. 

Of course they came to the little island. And I was at last certain, 
then, and am now, that Bill was cured. For his young wife was pre- 
cisely what Bill’s wife should be. And she told me that she knew 
even more about Bill than I did. Upon leaving the little island, Bill 
had gone to the far Southern city — and had there fallen in love for 
the first time. 

And the adoring mother came down to the little island, where we 
had a great feast. And Bill endured the artists and the scribblers 
gallantly. 

Bill laughs again. But, somehow, one knows that not far from that 
laugh there is sorrow. 

And the greatest of these sorrows is that the young flower of a wife 
says that there shall be no children, perhaps for many years, until she 
knows — until the good, old doctor shall say — that the sins of a certain 
parent shall not be visited upon the children — not to the third and 
fourth generations — oh, no. But for many years, yes. 

For the dope has left its mark upon poor old Bill. 

The Unwilling Addict 

This is the story of one who hated opium, but was obliged to live 
upon it for a long time, and after that time, and even now, still hates 
it. 

Once upon a time there was a starving young lawyer, who came 
upon a certain forgery of a will by which many thousands of people 
had been deprived of their share in a fortune of many millions, while 
many others who had no title to the fortune were at that moment 
living in luxury — the people deprived of their just inheritance were, 
mostly, in a state of more or less poverty. 

It was a momentous decision which this youngster had to make. 
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For himself it meant riches — his great case — for those who were 
poor because of the forgery, it meant rising from poverty to affluence; 
to those who had enjoyed the unjust inheritance it mean a plunge 
from comparative wealth to poverty. 

Diligently the young lawyer strove through mountains of paper and 
pleadings to find some way out. But there was none. He had in 
his hands the absolute evidence that the will was a forgery. He 
had also the evidence that certain members of the bar of which he 
was part had guilty knowledge that the will was a forgery, yet had 
represented those who profited by the crime. 

Some of these were still living — honored, rich, very old. But most 
of them were dead, leaving descendants guilty of no wrong. In order 
to make out his case these honored old men would have to go to prison. 
The descendants of those who were dead would have to be rudely tom 
from their heritages and left to shift for themselves in a world they 
little knew. 

For himself, besides the wealth he should acquire, there would be a 
position for which he, as all other young lawyers, had striven, the 
possible head of the bar. 

These were matters to scramble steadier brains than those of this 
yo ung lawyer, who scarcely knew whether he was ever to have another 
meal. 

You will say, of course, that it was his duty to do what was right. 
But what WAS right? Think of the honored old men. Of the 
innocent children. Was he to go through life facing the people he 
had dispossessed ? Of knowing those honored old men were dying in 
prison? Of vaunting with those who had done nothing to deserve 
the riches he had it in his power to force upon them? Of himself 
accepting money which might be as Judas’ thirty pieces of silver. 

Perhaps you would not have bothered with all these possibilities, 
and other lawyers might laugh at them. But he was that kind of a 
lawyer and had to bother about them ? 

That is why the janitor found him one night, long after all others 
had left the building, in his little hall-end office unconscious, at the 
rented typewriter, upon the large sheet in which he had hundreds of 
times written : 

“But what IS right? God, what IS right?" 

At the hospital the doctors agreed that it was a profound nervous 
and mental collapse, and that he must rest, sleep a great deal, forget 
any troubles he might have. 

But he could not sleep. Always in his mind were still the questions 
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written above. And to those were now added the urge to get well 
so that he might go back to his office and do the right. 

But the doctors told the young lawyer that unless he could forget 
the things which had made him ill he would always be ill, and to 
help him to forget and to sleep they kept him under the influence of 
drugs for more than two years constantly. It was, they agreed, the 
only way — though they themselves knew it for a bad way. Yet, 
they argued, it was better than death — a little. 

Presently they sent him away to a lonely place by the sea — the sea 
which has wooed so many to rest and peace. For which, perhaps, 
God made it. 

And one night the nurse, under its influence, slept and forgot to 
give the patient his opiate, yet found him peacefully asleep in the 
morning. So she thought that if that could happen once it could 
happen often. She gave him no more opiates. There was no secret 
about it. She told the patient frankly that he could now do without 
the soporific, and he said that he knew it. There were, of course, 
sleepless nights, nights of agony, many of them. But together they 
worked in the peace of the sea, until presently the young lawyer spent 
most of his nights on the beach, with his eyes to the sky, and his mind 
and spirit returning to sanity. 

And with the opium out of his veins his thinking became clearer 
under the stars and the moon than it had ever been. But he could not 
quite decide which was the right thing to do about the will — for this 
had to come hack to his renewed mind. 

And then, one night, from somewhere within or without or about, 
something said to him quite as distinctly as I am saying this to you : 

"Write ! Write your story for the people. Let them tell you which 
is right. For they are many minds and you are but one. And that 
they tell you, that do. Write P 

And this the young lawyer did. For it was the way out. And 
he did it with such power that the people loved his story and told 
him just what the doctors at the hospital had told him, that he must 
forget it for he could not do right without doing wrong — yes, and 
write other stories, 

Nearly every day on his way to the city, he passes a great chemical 
factory, and often he smells the sickening-sweet odor of opium. And. 
when he turns to look he can see the cloud of thick yellow vapor, like 
no other, which rises from distillation of opium for some purpose 
or other. And he smiles and passes by as he shakes his head — 

And writes — writes that the Something by the sea — within or 
without or about — asked to write — 

And has found it quite as good as practicing law. 
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I have now much pleasure in presenting to you Dr. Malcolm G. 
Thomas, a man well versed in his subject, which is one quite close 
to us all. The next address will be on the question of: 

TEACHING OP NAECOTICS IN THE SCHOOLS 
By Malcom G. Thomas, Ph. D 
There are four fundamentals : 


L 

The public school must put over this program and call to its aid 
every moral force available. 

II. 

Pedagogy is yet in the making. We know little how to make “carry 
over” into character the subjects the school have been developing for 
centuries. The only way we can hope to gain our ideal in a new sub- 
ject is by trial and error. 

III. 

The subject of narcotics must be so attacked that there shall be 
a minimum of errors. 

We must insure (a) not to unduly excite the imagination to want 
to try; (b) we must develop a neighborly interest and sympathy; (c) 
righteous indignation must fall on the consumer as well as the 
vendor — etc., etc. 

IV. 

We must present our material so that it will function with subjects 
already well known in the school world — with geography, with sci- 
ence, with economies, etc. 

The great moral truths which are the bedrock of our civilization 
must, in the future, be put over to the new generation by our public 
schools. We must admit that the home and the church have been the 
medium heretofore, but, for weal or woe, whether we like it or not, 
we must face the facts as they are. We of the school accept the re- 
sponsibility. The home and the church must do their best just as 
much as ever. New economic conditions are upon us and we must 
act accordingly. 

To name a few of these many present forces seems almost presump- 
tuous. Women in industry, city housing, intensely developed special- 
ized labor — all directly and indirectly force on the public school the 
job of morally educating the youth. I am glad to say the schools are 
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beginning to look upon the work with seriousness and common sense, 
and, if there were not so many adult agencies to draw childhood away, 
our task would be easier and our success assured. 

In putting across this anti-narcotic program, it is our job as school- 
men, superintendents, supervisors, to “sell it” in the language of the 
street, to the teachers. Just how this is to be done must be solved by 
the ones in authority, I take it for granted. To arouse this interest 
in a school faculty, by the way, is no small work. You to whom this 
menace is so apparent, so appalling, must remember to the average 
teacher it is only more work in an already full day and an over- 
crowded curriculum. The vast majority have never seen an addict — 
know less of the drug he uses. While our project may become ship- 
wrecked at the launching because the “ways** have not been properly 
and tactfully smoothed and oiled, yet I am sure, in due time and with 
proper material carefully prepared, the teacher will be a willing co- 
operator to present in attractive form helpful facts to the twenty mil- 
lions or more children of this country, and a like response will be 
undoubtedly received from the educators of the world. 

How do children learn ? What of all we present enters in character 
forming? What are the ways that we may be sure will make the 
right appeal? These questions, if answered, would be the science 
of pedagogy. 

In our committee, Tuesday, I was impressed with the fact that the 
medical men generally agreed that medical science had only touched 
the little eddies in the great ocean of therapy. 

To be specific in this particular field, little indeed is known of 
just how narcotics effect the human brain, and post-mortems, to the 
most trained, reveal no differences. That there are great differences 
cannot be questioned, but some future investigator must make the 
discovery. If a science that has called forth the best brain and man- 
hood of the world since the days of Galen, is so far from being exact, 
and with so few specifics on which to build, what can we say of 
pedagogy, the newest and least known of all sciences, which has not 
yet dared to say “I know" to any one of its methods of approach. 

Like a great Philadelphia theologian used to say that God was com- 
prehended by man as the sun upon a dark and cloudy morning — 
just light — dim, distant — so we schoolmen are groping after the 
great forces that will make the appeal to the young mind so that 
what we teach or how we teach will “carry over" into human action 
as the child grows into maturity. Our problem Is to make algebra 
not only an aid to material things, but to “carry over" in the life of 
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the student to make for justice, for honesty, or any or all of the 
greater virtues. 

For nearly 2,000 years we have studied Latin, the one subject with- 
out which no one could hope to be educated, but how has Latin func- 
tioned ? It did not make for tolerance, or self-sacrifice, or the sacred- 
ness of the human body. I am not here to say it was or is useless, 
but schoolmen and laymen are wondering more than ever just where 
it functions, and many are wondering if it is really worth the time 
and effort. 

All of this, by the way of correctly showing in what a state of flux 
our methods of education are. Like the physicians I just mentioned, 
we dare not say “I know.” 

Out of all this uncertainty, this chaos, this lack of sureness in 
method, we have two or three hitching posts that most honest school- 
men will accept as real “carry over” in education. Our thrift pro- 
gram is one. We teach thrift by inviting the pupil to bring real 
money that is put in a real bank, and on which account real interest 
is paid. The pupil learns to be thrifty by saving. This lesson cannot 
help but carry over into after life, for what he learns he really does. 
English today is taught by having the child use good English, not 
rules of grammar, not long, written themes on abstract subjects to 
see if the capitals are used properly or the verbs are in proper se- 
quence. That may all be good and helpful, but we all speak more 
than we write, while many never write. So we use good English 
orally and learn the rules indirectly. We know we are learning and 
that our lessons carry over into life, for we are really doing today 
what we want to do tomorrow. 

A part of our health and hygiene program, we feel, stamps itself 
indelibly into the child-life, and results may be seen and felt through- 
out maturity. Our anti-narcotic material, I believe, must be linked 
with our health program. We must present it in such a way that no 
one will want to try it. The cigarette and the hip flask are evidences 
that we have failed, at least partially, in the propaganda against 
smoking in childhood, and alcohol. To try even once or twice some 
of the stronger narcotics, I understand, may be fatal. The trail is 
new, but I have one analogy to offer. Let us treat the use of narcotics 
as a contagious disease — to be specific, measles or whooping cough. 
My grandmother used to tell me that the children of her generation 
were encouraged to become inoculated with measles while they were 
children so that they might have it over with. We have come a long 
way since that. While the control of all contagious diseases is not 
ideal, no mother in these days ever dares to feel that sentiment, much 
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less give it attendance. The attitude of the people, through education, 
has changed. I believe that, by care on the part of educators, classing 
of alcohol, smoking, and narcotics in one group to be tried at least 
once, can be avoided, and we can put over our program classing 
narcotics with contagious diseases, not to be tried but to be avoided 
from the very beginning. 

Our second lesson, then, must be that if it is bad for my child it 
is bad for my neighbor’s, and if my neighbor becomes a victim, I, too, 
am involved in his downfall, whether I will or not This thesis of 
“my neighbor” seems so obvious to you that you may think I am ex- 
aggerating. Let us return to our measles. Go with any city board 
of health or school medical inspector or school nurse when a quaran- 
tine card is nailed on the house. The quarantine is quite right and 
necessary for the Jones family, and should be strictly enforced, but 
a thousand excuses can be found why it does not apply to the present 
conditions. 

Can we get the next generation in that state of mind that what 
affects me affects my neighbor, and that we are interdependent, the 
one upon the other ? All the science we have taught and the modern 
and ancient lang uages have not succeeded in a marked degree in the 
“carry over” of the virtue that I am my brother’s keeper. 

Thus we must create a sterner attitude toward both the buyer and 
the seller. The user particularly. The reason why the Volstead Act 
is not better enforced is because we look with complaisance upon the 
buyer; we laugh at him and with him. We are wrathful enough 
against the seller; we understand him and despise him. 

The peddler and the buyer must be alike despicable in the genera- 
tions to come. No maudlin sympathy must be permitted in the teach- 
ing. Success is attained when we have built up such a sturdy char- 
acter in the child that nothing can shake it. The child’s soul will 
pass by on the other side without even a glance. 

The attitude “not to want to try,” “our neighbor is our responsi- 
bility,” “only scorn for those who defile the bodies or commercialize 
men’s weakness” — these are but a few of the many phases of a strong, 
sturdy character that should be built about each individual. 

We might add civic responsibility, and then there would be less 
pharmacists with side doors. We might suggest pride and integrity 
in the profession, and fewer doctors be available to the addicts. We 
might suggest consecrated manhood and fewer citizens would see com- 
mercial vice passed over with closed eyes. These are all virtues that 
must “carry over” if education is real value and not a material veneer. 
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How can our material be made usable in the order any schoolroom 
teacher can use? 

Suppose we correlate it with geography. Take the poppy: Where 
does it grow? How is it cultivated? How is the opium obtained? 
What class of people do the cultivating? etc., etc. Every grade could 
have a schedule of this kind without disturbing in any way the cur- 
riculum of any city or state. All must teach of tropical agriculture. 
All must become familiar with the peoples of India. I am sure we 
could get a properly organized pamphlet into the hands of a vast 
majority of teachers and it would be used with enthusiasm. 

This same material could be used in English classes as a basis for 
essays, which would greatly enlarge its usefulness. 

As the wise mother, when the sex urge comes to her daughter, 
says over and over, “thou shalt not,” “thou shalt not,” “thou shalt 
not,” and does it so effectively that only the subnormal and infinitesi- 
mal minority do not respond, so the teacher, in her geography and 
her En glish , must say, “thou shalt not,” and the poppy is avoided 
as strychnine or death itself. 

I would give this material to the science teacher to show that opium, 
morphine, codine, and heroin were all related and all should be treated 
as outcast enemies for the most part, not friends of mankind, and to 
be used only by an expert. 

In the hands of consecrated teachers, chemistry would take on an 
exalted meaning. Not all would be powder, dynamite, dyes, mate- 
rials, but the human life and human happiness would be the incentive. 

I would write a plan for the economics teacher. Can so destructive 
an agency to human existence be wealth? Can the lands that grow 
it, the hands that cultivate it, not be used to better advantage ? 

I would give the college teacher of ethics data for his consideration 
and to the classes on international relations to see how involved the 
problem is, and perchance some solution may be evolved. If wc be- 
lieve the world is getting better and our statesmen wiser, then from 
some such training as this must the future statesman find his inspira- 
tion. 

Lastly, I would use it in every health curriculum from the kinder- 
garten to the senior in college. Not that it should be conspicuously 
prominent or exaggerate its importance, but with due consideration 
and with circumspection the anti-narcotic lessons should be felt. 

The most fatal handicap to progress is ignorance. Its ally is half 
knowledge. Let us set forth this evil, fact for fact, properly prepared 
for the condition of the child’s comprehension, and I have no fear for 
the consequence. 
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Let us be calm, deliberate, moved by sincerity, and we shall accom- 
plish the end for which we have prayed. 

In some such way, as I see it, can this Conference successfully func- 
tion with the grade schools, high schools, colleges, and the children 
of the world. 

General Secretary Hobson : Miss Mulhall has kindly tendered the 
following paper from her pen to the Conference for such use as we 
may be able to make of it. I am sure it will be helpful. 

DRUG ADDICTION AND CRIME 
By Sara Graham-Mulhall 

President , Narcotic Drug Control League; formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; New York State Narcotic Drug Control 

The world menace of narcotic drugs need not be restated in this 
volume. World conferences, world treaties, world follow-up toward 
enforcement, like American party pledges and Federal legislation, 
amply testify to a danger which no one denies. Two years ago, one 
might safely have written, “No one publicly belittles this danger.” 
Unfortunately that cannot be written today. So pronounced is the 
current tendency to pooh-pooh dangers which only two years ago 
terrorized the whole civilized world into renewed action against drug 
addiction, that Number One of “Ten Basic Facts About Drug Ad- 
diction and Preventable Crime,” is this waxing campaign to belittle 
our use of narcotic drugs and its relation to crime. 

To our country — 35 per cent of whose 9,000 Federal prisoners last 
year were traffickers in drug addiction, which detected 10,426 viola- 
tions last year, and whose newspapers daily describe Federal and lo- 
cal raids upon stores of bootleg drugs — a committee of State health 
officers has just reported: 

“While drug addiction is still serious, it is not as bad as repre- 
sented; there are only about 100,000 drug addicts in the United States; 
the number of addicts is decreasing; fewer addicts are being impris- 
oned for crime; drugs for addiction are no longer easily obtainable; 
physicians and druggists are, like Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties, doing what is possible to prevent drug addiction; some of the ob- 
stacles to international limiting of the production and manufacture 
of narcotic drags to the actual medical requirements are almost in- 
superable.” 

Such talk from State health officers is untrue to facts, and moBt en- 
couraging to law violators. Physicians and druggists are doing no- 
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where near “what is possible” to prevent drug addiction, nor are Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities — yet* Drugs are still easily enough 
obtainable, so that drug addiction continues a menace; a New York 
State prison commission has recently reported that drugs were “being 
bought almost as easily as chewing gum.” Obstacles to international 
limitation upon producing narcotic drugs are so superable that Persia, 
one of our western world's chief producers, is officially seeking crop 
substitutes for the demon flower, and only last February India's own 
congress asked that the export of smoking opium be stopped. 

As to the “only 110,000 addicts,” the Federal enforcement unit, 
while belittling the extent of addiction, also says “the large quantities 
of narcotic drugs sold and used illegally in recent years are due to 
lack of sufficient narcotic officers at ports.” Last year 5,469 illicit 
drug traffickers were convicted by Federal authorities, and 28,000 
ounces of contraband drug were confiscated. These convicted traf- 
fickers, only a minority of all illicit traffickers, would need more than 
the belittled estimate of 110,000 addict customers to warrant their 
business and moral risks. 

(2) No one knows how many addicts there are in our country, and 
no one is scientifically trying to find out. Present official estimating 
grossly understates addiction by omitting bootleg drugs and under- 
stating recorded addicts. It acts like a narcotic drug upon govern- 
ment efforts to detect and stamp out addiction and the bootleg traffic. 
“It lulls the public to sleep,” as two high officials recently declared. 
In June, 1919, a special committee of the TJ. S. Treasury estimated 
addicts at probably above 1 , 000 , 000 . Today Treasury estimates stop 
at 110,000, and say there never could have been over 264,000 addicts 
here, because legitimately entered drugs would never have sustained 
more! Between these two official estimates came the humiliation of 
America's official pride at the World Opium Conference of 1924, when 
Britain taunted us with holding the Christian world's record of opium 
consumption. Can our present American statistics of addiction have 
been affected by our self-shielding international diplomacy? 

(3) No one knows scientifically the relation between drug addic- 
tion and crime, and no one is trying to find out on a scale large 
enough to justify current belittling conclusions. Prison records are 
admittedly scant and confusing. Prison methods — Federal, State, 
and local — have not discovered all addict prisoners. They have not 
even stopped trafficking among prisoners. Studies of case records for 
origins of crime have been too few and too limited. The handful of 
personal records thus far federally analyzed (150) prove little, ex- 
cept that addicts are imaginative romancers. The U. S. Surgeon 
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General, associated in the Treasury with the enforcement unit, says: 
“Narcotics do not arouse criminal impulses,” which makes us wonder 
why we have all these anti-narcotic laws, until we finish his sentence; 
“they do, however, tend, by their devastating moral and physical 
influence, to convert certain persons into criminals.” TJntil psycholo- 
gists displaced police officers as interpreters of addiction in its rela- 
tion to crime, the evidence that addiction fosters crime was acceptable 
enough to prompt world concern and world action. There are enough 
prisoners and prison doctors and clerks to learn wholesale truth about 
drug addicts and crime. 

The current celebrated Whittemore murder trial is advertising crim- 
inals’ use of drugs. One arrested man confesses sharing in loot and 
spending $6,000 of $13,000 for drugs. Other unwilling witnesses are 
shown to be addicts. 

(4) The criminal addict is an incurable criminal so long as he is 
an uncured addict. Whether he became an addict because a criminal, 
or became a criminal because addiction prepared him for crime, ex- 
perience shows that there is no hope of eradicating his criminality 
until he is freed of drug addiction, which means until he can no 
longer obtain the drug. 

(5) Every addict, no matter how cultivated, is under our laws a 
potential cr imin al, because violation of law bulks small compared with 
the pain of going without the drug. Treasury officials now claim 
that addiction does not excite to crime unless the addict’s supply of 
drugs is cut off. They admit that when deprived of drugs, addicts 
will commit the crime of getting drugs illicitly, and if need be, will 
commit or aid and abet other crimes to secure drugs. To a layman, 
who knows that all legitimate drug for addiction is now cut off, 
this official admission confirms the assertion that addiction is po- 
tential criminality. 

(6) Crime due to drugs and desire to profit from bootlegging 
them has allies in high places among intellectual addicts like editors, 
judges, teachers, writers, physicians, druggists, and lawmakers. 
These intellectual links in the accursed chain of drug addiction as- 
siduously block true statements and promote anesthetizing estimates 
about the volume and menace of drug addiction and its relation to 
crime. 

( 7 ) In spite of Federal laws, America is still infested with crimi- 
nal traffickers in drugs that breed addiction and prepare for crime. 
We still have smuggling, bootlegging, sneak-peddling, men lurking 
just outside penal institutions and hospitals to lure the former addict 
back to his degradation, trafficking physicians and trafficking drug- 
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gists. This criminality, which panders to an appetite and to a dread 
of pain more to be feared than the penalty for crime, is hugely 
profitable. 

(8) Our Federal laws are not yet adequate, even if enforced, to 
root out drug addiction. No physician may now, legally, create drug 
addicts while exercising his professional judgment. The Federal law 
calls such practice a crime. Unfortunately, however, both the Fed- 
eral law and the enforcement unit permit any heroin that was “on 
the shelves” of manufacturers or druggists in June, 1924, to be 
sold, and any opium then in store to be made into heroin, admit- 
tedly worst of all drugs and excuseless for medical purposes. By 
official oversight, perhaps by unofficial design, the law of June 7, 
1924, to ban heroin forever, provided only against importing opium 
for making heroin. Instead of demanding supplementary legisla- 
tion, the enforcement unit has accepted the deficient law, and heroin 
is still being sold and prescribed “until the present (inexhaustible) 
supply is exhausted.” 

(9) Our still inadequate Federal laws against drug addiction are 
not yet adequately enforced. For enforcing them there are now 
300 field agents on a budget of $1,250,000. Never yet has the full 
appropriation been spent. Three States lack independent drug laws, 
among them New York, and other States which have strongly worded 
laws have little or no provision for enforcing them. Only one State, 
Pennsylvania, pretends to be scrutinizing drug prescriptions to 
make sure that doses progressively decrease. Federal failure to 
scrutinize is confessed by Federal guessing about the prevalence of 
addiction instead of counting official records and by the small 
force for enforcement, especially at ports— only twenty-nine in the 
New York district. That district, the chief center for smuggling, 
with 10 per cent of the population and 10.4 per cent of those regis- 
tered for legal sale of narcotic drugs, reports 6.4 per cent of the 
country’s violations and convictions, 9.6 per cent enforcement costs, 
and but 2.3 per cent of drugs seized. Moreover, New York had 
fewer sentences the last two years than in 1923, and its fmaa fell off 
58 per cent last year. 

(10) The constitutionality of the Harrison Narcotic Drag Act 
of 1914, our Magna Charts of protection against addiction, is now 
being questioned in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

(Justice McReynolds, in an aside in his opinion in XJ. S. vs. 
Doherty, decided January 4, this year, says: "The decision declaring 
the act constitutional may have to be reviewed if the question is 
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properly presented. That it will be so presented, we can trust to 
the many interested in free sale or free use of narcotics.” 

Counsel for Clement Gunn of Missouri (convicted) is asking that 
the drug law be declared unconstitutional.) 

A decision may come before this article is published. If the Act 
is upheld, new heart will be given to law enforcement. If it is found 
unconstitutional, the fight against addiction must begin all over 
again. The shock of the conflict, whatever the outcome, may open 
our public and official eyes to the danger of belittling the crime that 
inevitably results from the still conceded misery and degredation 
of drug addiction. 

Prevention of soil and seed for crime is crime prevention of the 
most productive sort. The ten basic facts above enumerated point 
the way to preventing all crime of and from addiction by making 
addiction impossible. Safety lies in annihilating drugs for addic- 
tion, not in philosophical distinctions as to whether the egg preceded 
or followed the chicken. Gratitude, unstinted, should go up for the 
increasing number of physicians who will have no part in creating 
or continuing drug addiction. Gratitude should be shouted from 
housetops that manufactured narcotics may no longer be legally im- 
ported. But gratitude should not blind us to the need for that 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty, or to the knowledge 
that profiteering in illicit drugs will keep on creating addiction and 
drugging the ar ms of enforcement, unless America remembers her 
earlier horror and determination. Belittling actual drug addiction 
will not reduce crime. Learning and broadcasting the truth, en- 
forcing the law, and securing adequate law will reduce crime by pre- 
venting addiction.” 

General Secretary Hobson : I will now read the paper : 

NARCOTICS 

By A. W. Teel, M. I)., Los Angeles, California 

It seems almost a useless task to take up the subject of alcohol, 
morphine, cocaine, etc., after so much has been said and written 
about it. Yet this, the worst scourge that has ever afflicted mankind, 
should demand the utmost consideration of every patriotic citizen. 
The idea of an easy victory is a delusion and a snare, and only adds 
to the strength of the enemy. 

The legal measures attempted are excellent, especially those of the 
United States, but would be more effective if tried with greater cour- 
age, and can only be regarded as symptomatic remedies. Prevention 
is always better than a cure, as any physician will testify. Then, 
it is better to strike at the root of the evil and seek etiological rem- 
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edies, of which education is one of the best. It is the duty of public 
health agencies to instill in the public mind the dangers of drug 
addiction. The glamor and fallacy of sensuous enjoyment supposed 
to surround the addict should be thoroughly aired and explained. 
The quacks and charlatans, with their fake remedies, should be put 
out of business, and the fake institutions, which pretend to cure 
addicts, should be done away with. 

It is necessary that we pay more attention to the question, and 
find methods of dealing more efficiently with the malady. The 
physician should be ready to handle these cases when the hospitals 
are ready to open their doors to them. State and city hospitals should 
take care of cases that fall in their hands without the stigma of 
degeneracy. Our work is essentially educational, but this should be 
done in collaboration with law-enforcement officers. We must, nec- 
essarily work in conjunction with the public health service. From 
a fundamentally simple problem, it has become more complex through 
manipulations, by different and recurrent promotions of the type 
which may be termed medico, political, commercial, uplift and reform. 
Intensive publicity and other drives will not put over any special 
process or panacea or formula to completely remedy the situation. 
The real, practical narcotic problem, and the drug situation today 
is the human and scientific care, and if properly instituted, will cure 
from eighty to ninety per cent of those addicted, and they will become 
respected members of society. 

We must prevent more addicts from being made. The traffic, whose 
commercial extension is making more addicts today, has created 
an industry by the closure or obstruction of legitimate medical chan- 
nels of study and treatment and education. Wise and sane admin- 
istration and interpretation of laws, aided by truly educational pub- 
licity, has at times succeeded in interrupting and checking this traffic. 
The sensational publicity generally given the morbid aspects of the 
ten or twenty per cent of addicts who are criminal or defective in- 
dividuals, has served only to advertise, renew and enlarge the busi- 
ness of the underworld exploiter and quack. The peddler’s profit 
does not come from the criminal type of addict, but from the neg- 
lected, honest and self-supporting persons addicted, forced into the 
channels of exploitation and extortion. 

Suitable medical education, in view of the universal menace of 
drug addiction, must be promulgated with a view of sounder health 
policies; make possible the employment of existing facilities and 
knowledge; encourage the widespread further work among those 
fitted and equipped for such endeavors; that is to say, the great 
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mass of honest, practicing physicians, hospitals and scientific insti- 
tutions. If we do this, we will have gone well- on the road towards 
settling the complicated medical condition. The trouble is that the 
public wants morbid facts, especially those connected with criminol- 
ogy, and it pays the sensational newspapers to dwell at exceeding 
length on these conditions that are so spectacular. We need more 
publicity for facts and less for catchy slogans and false panaceas. 
Had the public the facts, there would not be so much of a drug 
problem today. 

A plain statement of definitions may be given, such as the public 
would understand. There are a few fundamentals we should em- 
phasize day after day, and these are the facts that follow. 

These substances act on the nervous system and although the 
physiological action of each is characteristic, there are many symp- 
toms common to the whole group. Indeed, the course of action of 
all shows three well-defined stages. There is, first, a period of dimi- 
nution and perversion of functional activity, and there is a time 
of loss of function, in which there is a profound coma and paralysis. 
This is well illustrated by description of symptoms caused by opium. 
A small dose not infrequently acts as a stimulant; there is a sense of 
vigor, a capability of severe exertion, and an endurance of labor 
without fatigue; a larger dose often exerts a calming influence, with 
a dreamy state, in which images and ideas pass rapidly before the 
minds without fatigue, and often in disorder, and without apparent 
sequence. Time seems to be shortened, as one state of consciousness 
quickly succeeds another, and there is a pleasant feeling of grateful 
rest.' This is succeeded by sleep, which according to the strength 
of the dose and the idiosyncracy of the person may be light and 
dreamy, or like natural profound sleep, or deep and heavy, passing 
into stupor or coma. If the person does not awaken and the dose 
be large, there is a condition of profound and deep coma. The 
pupils are strongly contracted, due to its action on the central 
nervous system, which may be followed by nausea and vomiting, 
diminished peristalsis, lowering of the body temperature, diminished 
metabolism, and vascular dilatation. The depression, at first, lessens 
the higher intellectual powers. The effects on the spinal cord with 
small doses diminish the ability to transmit impulses, while larger 
quantities increase activities of the receptive and transmitting cells 
to compensate the depression of the motor cells. The effect on the 
brain is to lessen the powers of concentration. If the dose is lethal, 
the reflexes are paralyzed and refuse to respond to excitation. 

The first physiological effect of the maximum dose is to slow the 
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respiration, followed by acceleration of the heart’s action, with in- 
creased blood pressure, with its resultant flushing- of the face and 
neck. If the dose is gradually increased, the body temperature is 
diminished and death may ensue. 

The value of these drugs must not be overlooked, for they are 
of great value in relieving excruciating and intolerable pain ; in cer- 
tain respiratory disorders, peritonitis, hemorrhage, diabetes mellitus 
and convulsions. The reputable and conscientious physician does 
not use it for a long period in such eases, and only to bridge the 
patient over a crisis. 

Chloral hydrate is one of our most valuable hypnotics. The dose 
ranges from ten to twenty grains, and the sleep obtained is quiet 
and refreshing. In larger doses it is narcotic, abolishing thought and 
motor power, with profound coma. Eespiration is much enfeebled, and 
the pulse becomes small and weak. The pupils are widely dilated. 
It is not uniform in its action, so that occasionally death may occur 
after a comparatively small dose; even in persons who have been in 
the habit of taking it. For this reason and many others, no one 
should take the drug without medical advice. 

I have observed quite a number of ether and chloroform addicts. 
It causes serious disturbance of the nervous system, as does alcohol. 
The use of spirituous liquors gives rise to a disorder of the mental, 
motor and sensory functions, producing sleeplessness, headache, gid- 
diness, hallucinations, imbecility, anaesthesia, disordered vision, and 
palsies. There results a fine irregular tremor, affecting particularly 
the hands, lips, and tongue, and occurring only on attempted move- 
ment. Multiple neuritis is also a common sequel. Chronic alco- 
holism also occasions a sensation of choking, a diminished vitality, 
a persistent catarrhal condition of the gastro-intestinal tract, a tend- 
ency to fatty degeneration, especially of the liver and kidneys. In 
short, these symptoms are met with in drunkards, and constitute 
the state described as chronic alcoholism. 

Chronic alcoholism in the parents may produce epilepsy in a child. 

Chloral has proved, like opium and like chloroform, a very fas- 
cinating drug to many. The chief symptom of chronic chloral poi- 
soning are digestive disorders, impairment of intelligence and mem- 
ory, persistent drowsiness, almost stupor, striking enfeeblement of the 
will, want of power in the legs, amounting at times to paralysis, 
and occasional tremor; defective co-ordination, with marked ataxic 
symptoms similar to those of locomotor ataxia, and loss of knee jerk, 
occur from the hahit of taking chloraL I have known it to produce 
the characteristic symptoms of delirium tremens, especially when 
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large quantities of it have been taken and the medicine stopped. 
Feeble, irregular action of the heart and cold perspiration are also 
symptoms of chloral poisoning. In some cases an erythematous in- 
flammation of the skin of the fingers with desquamation and ulcer- 
ation around the border of the nail. Various forms of eruption, 
as urticaria, lichen, and purpuraous spots, as well as bed sores result 
after its prolonged use. 

While not so popular, paraldehyde is abused like alcohol, chloral, 
and morphine. It gives rise, when taken habitually, to gastric dis- 
orders, diarrhea, sleeplessness, feeble circulation, sweating, and symp- 
toms of delirium tremens. 

Tobacco, used in excess, gives rise to tremors, giddiness, emaciation, 
impaired digestion, and intermittance in the pulse, with irregular 
cardiac action and palpitation, which may become very annoying, 
and originate symptoms of organic disorders of the heart. Like the 
persistent abuse of alcoholic drinks, tobacco may occasion amaurosis; 
it is also affirmed that an insidious, obstinate form of otitis is de- 
veloped in inveterate smokers, and is attended with very minute 
granulations of the pharynx, nasal fossae, tubes and middle ear. 
When taken in large quantities, tobacco produces amblyopia, colic, 
diarrhea, weakness, sleeplessness, dull hearing, vomiting, difficulty in 
breathing, cold sweats, feeble action of the heart, and may even 
cause collapse and death. The peculiar odor of tobacco may assist 
us in the diagnosis of tobacco poisoning, but it must be remembered 
that this may attend other morbid states in those who use tobacco 
to excess. No doubt a large number of automobile and railroad 
accidents could be directly traceable to the toxic amblyopia produced 
by this drug. 

The narcotic traffic, whose commercial extension is making more 
addicts daily, has been erected on an industry brought about by the 
closure or obstruction of legitimate, legal, medical and other chan- 
nels of study, treatment and education. That all drug addicts should 
be under the care of a well-trained physician goes without saying. 
This would rob the professional narcotic peddler and save the patient. 

Thanks to the co-operation of narcotic divisions of police depart- 
ments over the country, they are, little by little, digging into the 
ranks of the manufacturers, jobbers and middlemen and vendors 
of the illegitimate traffic, and this is making it more difficult to 
obtain. The addicts are removed from the streets and underworld 
dens; therefore, this is a police problem. If the pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations would control the laboratories that manufacture narcotics 
it would assist very materially. 
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A committee on morphine and heroin addiction was appointed 
by the British Ministry of Health two years ago, and has submitted 
its report recently. In the main, it advises on the use of heroin 
or morphine. It advises also the gradual "withdrawal in diminishing 
doses, or that of severe limitation, with the view to cure, or failing 
that, the best hope is an institutional treatment, or in a nursing 
home. Often the physician loses control, and he cannot continue to 
accept responsibility of supplying or ordering indefinitely the drug 
in the minimum doses which seem necessary. 

In the first place, public health education in this field should be 
concentrated on the fallacy of the drug addict’s enjoyment. The 
glamor of sensuous: enjoyment, popularly supposed to surround the 
addict, should be thoroughly aired and exploded once for all. Quacks 
and charlatans with remedies of supposed power, but ineffective, 
should be eliminated. There should be state and city hospitals of a 
more general nature to which addicts can go for adequate treatment, 
without being publicly ostracised as a degenerate. The odium which 
attaches to treatment of an addict should be mitigated, for it is said 
that few physicians will accept such cases. The general hospitals, 
too, refuse to admit addicts for treatment. 

Men and women, who are enslaved to the habit of the use of 
morphine, heroin, and other derivatives of opium, are still looked 
upon by the public generally as self-indulgent criminals and degen- 
erates — which, however, is all wrong. It is our duty to educate the 
public to a new viewpoint. Eor the refusal of lay officials to recog- 
nize the physicians’ finding is mainly responsible for the mass of 
vague Federal laws and municipal regulations, which have completely 
tied the physician’s hands and eliminates him from skillful treatment 
of the addict. 

A program of public health that includes only the vital statistics, 
the prevention of communicable diseases, the provision of a more 
wholesome physical environment, etc., will no longer suffice. The 
program muBt be gradually extended so as to comprise such super- 
vision and rational control of all the conditions of human life as 
will contribute to the increase of human happiness and efficiency. 

To this end, I recommend that we afford an avenue for the working 
out of a complete understanding between social service agencies and 
medical institutions, whose fields overlap. 

We need advisory councils to make suggestions to the existing 
narcotic, prevention, and treatment organizations. A body is needed 
that will consider any specific needs of the public health service and 
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to make recommendations as to the undertaking of any new work 
which may be required to meet the needs. 

This organization should use its influence in every possible way 
to encourage the development of the right agencies at the right time 
and the adoption of right methods, and in every possible way to 
further the education of public opinion for the sound development of 
anti-narcotic measures, both public and private. 

We should also unite with the United States Public Health Service 
in a campaign for the education of the people and the cure of drug 
addicts, at the same time assist the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
against the unlawful sale of drugs. The rather startling statement 
has been made that in the City of New York addicts are paying out 
a total of half a million dollars daily as a result of their misfortune, 
and it can be seen that the yearly wastage is about a hundred million 
dollars. It has been estimated that twelve to seventy-two times as 
much opium and its derivatives are consumed in this city per capita 
as in any other nation in the world. The amount used in this country 
is sufficient to afford thirty-six doses to every human being in the 
country. 

For this reason we should educate the public as forcefully and 
rapidly as possible for the benefit of those already leashed and un- 
leashed from the bonds. The drug addict is to be more pitied than 
condemned, and we should, therefore, enlighten the public to the fact 
that the addict is really a sick man, suffering from a definite physical 
disease, and that he is a medical rather than an altogether police 
problem. 

Before closing, I will read the minutes of yesterday’s sessions of 
the Conference and of this afternoon’s session, for your approval. 

(The minutes were read and, on motion duly made and seconded , 
unanimously approved.) 

(At this point the Conference adjourned.) 



NinUi Session, Friday, July Ninth, 1926 

The ninth session of the first World Conference on Narcotic Edu- 
cation convened at Philadelphia, Friday, July 9, 1936, at 2 :30 o’clock 
p. m. 

Director General Owens: The Conference will be in order. It is 
my pleasure to introduce to you the Hon. Edward I. Edwards, United 
States Senator from New Jersey, who will be the presiding officer of 
the Conference for the afternoon session. 

Senator Edwards: Ladies and gentlemen, I want to present Mon- 
signor Whittaker, representing Cardinal Dougherty, Chaplain of the 
Day, who will offer the invocation. 

Monsignor Whittaker: Almighty, everlasting God: Thou who 
has made man beautiful in Thine own image and likeness, who has 
made him king of visible creation, and hast made all nature inf erior 
to him for his use and benefit, grant, we pray Thee, that he abuse 
not his nobility and that he abuse not the gifts that Thou hast cre- 
ated for him. Crown, we beseech Thee, with success the noble work 
of this organization, and deign to grant that, through these ladies 
and gentlemen, Thy intelligent creatures will learn the harm of 
drugs and shun them. Amen. 

Senator Edwards : The Monsignor will say a few words to the Con- 
ference. 

Monsignor Whittaker: Just a few words. It is my honor, as well 
as my great pleasure, to represent here today the Cardinal, the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. He is so busy with grave affairs at the 
present time in his great archdiocese that it is impossible for him 
to be here today and he has chosen me to come here and represent 
him in giving this prayer and in stating to you his regrets, and also 
in stating how thoroughly in sympathy he is with the work of this 
organization, how it appeals to his heart. In a vast experience about 
this world he has seen ever so much of the harm that is done by drugs. 
For a long time past, in private conversation, he has spoken to me 
of the great harm it is doing at present in this world, and also what 
a mission it is today for all of us to perform — that of saving boys 
and girls and men and women from this terrible habit. 

So, I present to you his compliments, his regards, his regrets that 
he cannot be here, an expression of his sympathy in your work, and his 
blessing. 

Senator Edwards: Captain Hobson, delegates to the First World 
Conference on Narcotic Education: When Captain Hobson asked me 
to co me here, about ten days ago, while I was in Washington, in an 
insane moment I agreed to accept I did not think it was going to 
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be such a terribly hot day, but the subject needs hot words on hot 
days to gather men and women together to consider this terrible 
menace, and it is indeed a pleasure for me to be here at this Con- 
ference which seeks to rid the world of this menace. 

If you representatives of organized society from all parts of the 
earth attack this problem intelligently, as I know you will, and be 
instrumental in spreading educational and intelligent propaganda, 
lo oking to the ultimate and successful suppression of this menacing 
foe, success will be your reward. 

Legislation will be of no avail until the peoples of the world are 
made to realize the awfulness of narcotic drug indulgence. 

It is most encouraging to find statesmen, scientists, clergymen, and 
professional men and women of all walks of life taking an active 
interest in the noble work being carried on by this International Nar- 
cotic Education Association. It is to such minds that we must look 
for guidance and eventual freedom from drug slavery among the less 
fortunate of our world citizenry. 

I have much pleasure in presenting to you the Honorable Harry S. 
McDevitt, judge in the city of Philadelphia. 

-BmurAPTTfi of HONORABLE HARRY S. McDEVITT, SUPREME COURT JUS- 
TICE of Philadelphia 

It is diffic ult to know what to say to a lot of experts who have 
studied a situation or a problem for so long from every point of 
view as this Conference has. My experience is based solely upon my 
courtroom dealing with the drug addict and drug seller. 

I might preface anything I would say with the remark that during 
the two years ending last January the drug situation in Philadelphia 
had perhaps it worst enemy in the presence of the Director of Public 
Safety, Gen. Smedley Butler, whose friendship did not extend among 
many, and the mention of whose name is not popular today in Phila- 
delphia. He was a friend of mine while he was here, and I am 
a friend of his while he is not here, and if those who criticize 
Smed. Butler and what he did while he stayed in Philadelphia 
were only half as useful collectively as he was individually, Phila- 
delphia would have nothing to complain about. He put more 
stamina in the police force, put more of the fear of God into the 
heart of the criminal and drug seller and drug addict, and did more 
to clean up Philadelphia in the twenty-four months he was here 
than any of his predecessors did do or any of his successors ever 
will do. He had an advantage, of course, in his world-wide knowledge 
of men and affairs, gleaned in his service in the Ear East, and he 
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caxne into closer contact, perhaps, with drug addicts and producer 
and distributor of drugs than do any of us who deal with it privately 
and officially. He knew the danger of the evil and he knew the method 
of distributing narcotics and the other habit-forming drugs, and from 
the day of General Butler’s advent to the city of Philadelphia and 
his appointment of Inspector Dunn to be in charge of the Narcotic 
Squad, I think there was less activity in narcotic drugs in Phila- 
delphia than there had been for a long time previous thereto. 

We had our real problem with the drug situation four years ago, 
and no matter what you hear, read, or learn in the future, I assure 
you now that the one man who deserves most credit for ridding 
Philadelphia of drugs is Judge Monahan, because, single-handed, ’way 
back in 1922, he waged warfare on the drug peddler and, as a result 
of his activity during July and August, it was my pleasure in Sep- 
tember, October, and November to try over two hundred drug sellers 
and one thousand addicts, and commit them to penal institutions. 

For the drug addict I have nothing but sympathy, until I compare 
him with the insane man or woman. He is entitled to sympathy 
when he loses control of himself, and I have long ago decided, whether 
doctors agree with me or not, that the drug question is a moral and 
a medical question, not a criminal question. We may incarcerate the 
drug addict in the county prison or in the house of correction for cure, 
but I am convinced that, until the drug addict himself decides he is 
not going to use drugs, he will get back to his old habits at the first 
opportunity. 

I do not know what you know about conditions in Philadelphia, 
but previous to the clean-up a few years ago the drug ring was so well 
organized here that they kept actual books and made entries in them 
of c ommitmen ts of addicts, and waited for their discharge when they 
had completed their prison terms. The ring not only invited the youth 
of the community to use drugs, but it had its agents planted in the 
private, public, and parochial schools, and, in some sections of the 
city, the twelve- and the six-year-old addicts were equal in number 
to the addicts of more mature years. The average age of addicts in 
Philadelphia is twenty-three years. I have seen them as young as 
twelve years and as old as seventy years, and I have committed them 
times without number. About this time last year we committed a 
man from the North who said he started to smoke opium at fourteen 
years of age, and had used every kind of narcotic drug ever raised, 
and spent some time in the jails of almost every large' city between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and was acquainted with most of the 
prisons. When I had him before me last summer he had been on 
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his rampage for forty-four years and was then fifty-eight years of 
age; he is now hopeless! He admits it. I committed him to the 
house of correction — not in the hope of reforming him* hut to protect 
the community. 

Personally, I think the principal danger with the narcotic drug 
situation is the international responsibility we all assume. Even 
though we do not raise drugs in the United States, we should co- 
operate with countries that do handle them, and, unless we do co- 
operate, we might just as well save our efforts, because they are worth 
nothing then. If countries are permitted to produce all the drugs 
sold and used, and expect to confine their production to the medical 
and scientific needs of the world, we will have control over the drug 
addicts in this and other municipalities of the United States, if not 
in the whole civilized world. I am not going to quote statistics, but 
when you stop and consider that the average per capita consumption 
of narcotic drugs per annum in the United States is thirty-six grains, 
it is almost incomprehensible that a nation which boasts of the intel- 
ligence of the United States can put up with such a condition and, as 
I wrote in a magazine a short time ago, if each and every one used 
his share of narcotic drugs we of America would be paralyzed twenty- 
nine days every year. It is only when these things are brought home 
to those who do not suffer from the drug that they begin to realize 
the menace to people generally. The drug seller, who reaps a high 
price for his wares and rides about in a high-priced ear, is certainly 
a subject for fixed blame, for he makes his living out of the selling 
of drugs; but even he is not to be compared with the quack doctor 
who issues prescriptions for drugs for the addict whose depraved 
senses and mercenary motives drive men insane. I think the doctors 
who issue prescriptions for habit-forming drugs are worse than the 
bootleggers, because the latter do not pretend to be anything but 
bootleggers, while the men who mask behind the respectability ot* 
a medical title continue their vile work of destroying the life of the 
nation, not only destroying the bodies and souls of their subjects, 
by development of these secret vices, but destroying the very integrity 
of our commonwealth. I believe that such men, masking as they do, 
are far worse than the men who commit murder or who hold up citi- 
zens or crack a safe. 

I do not believe in the oft-quoted statements of some reformers — 
and it is the invasion of the narcotic field by the professional re- 
former that seems to be a curse and a great drawback ; at the present 
time there are a great many in this community who jumped onto 
the prohibition wagon before prohibition became a reality, and now, 
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that they have squeezed prohibition dry, they are about to jump on 
the bandwagon of “narcotic education,” though they know nothing 
about it — and I say those professional reformers (and that is a very 
mild name for them) are a greater drawback to the advancement of 
civilization than any body of — I was going to say men — that can be 
contemplated. 1 do not know what their next step will be, but I 
do know that those who will deal with the drug addicts and drug 
sellers will welcome the retirement , of the professional reformer, be- 
cause he has no place in this community if results are to be obtained. 

But, we have drugs in Philadelphia — there is no use closing our 
eyes to a situation that exists. We had, a few years ago, from thirty 
to forty thousand drug addicts in Philadelphia, and we are convinced 
that New York had three or four times as many. There is no regis- 
tration made in Pennsylvania to speak of; the only ones that come 
in contact with the law and on whom we can base a canvass and in- 
vestigate and carry on research work are those in the Tenderloin who 
get there because they must take a chance to procure drugs from some- 
body, and that is about the only place they figure that they can get 
them. 

Within three weeks I committed a man to the State Insane Asylum 
who had been gassed in the World War and, through medical treat- 
ment of morphine, had become an addict. He imposed on a reputable 
doctor one Sunday afternoon and received not only a hypodermic in- 
jection of morphine, but was given a supply of the drug to use until 
the next morning; but, unfortunately for him, in the interim he 
handed out ten or twelve bad checks — -he was receiving an income 
from the Government because of his physical condition — and was ar- 
rested. Bather than send him to a penal institution where he might 
be dischar ged at the end ef a prison term, we committed him to an 
insane asylum where we hope he will not only be cured of drug addic- 
tion but possibly of his other infirmities. He is a man who came 
from a very good family, but has alienated the affection of his folks 
and the friendship of every one who had anything to do with him. 
He stands now without a home, a “panhandler” about the streets, 
broke, and he would resort to any end to get the drug that he has 
become the slave of. 

That suggests another thought: You sometimes read the statement 
in the newspapers that drugs are the greatest incentive to crime. That 
has not been my experience. I spend five months out of twelve in 
criminal court, and those who commit serious crimes— -murder, high- 
way robbery, house-breaking, crimes of that order — are not drug ad- 
dicts; they a re like the drug sellers, they keep their heads clear. Only 
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the petty thief, like the pickpocket and shoplifter and criminals of 
that class who are educated to the use of narcotics, come before me. 
Practically every shoplifter is a drug addict, or became a shoplifter 
when in such bad need of drugs that he could think of no other way 
in which to procure money with which to buy them. I have seen 
them carried into court on stretchers and in such a condition that 
the doctor stood beside them lest they die, and I have seen them return 
before me in nine months, having gained thirty, forty, and fifty 
pounds; but they pay the return visit in six weeks or a couple of 
months later ; and in less than five years, I think, of the thousand or 
more addicts dragged in in the summer and fall of 1922, at least 

half of them have passed me a second time after having been dis- 

charged on previous occasions as cured. Whether they can be cured, 
I am not prepared to say, but I am convinced that most of them do not 
want to be cured. 

I had a rather novel experience some years ago. I looked at an 
addict who was before me, and her face seemed to be familiar. “Have 
you been here before?” I asked her. She told me she had not. She 
said : “I live two or three doors from you — I am the maid in So and 
So's house.” She said: “The only reason I was not employed in 

your house, Mr. McDevitt, was that someone else had gotten there 

first.” 

Now, this girl was the pride of the neighborhood, and she took care 
of three children, and they always looked as well as if they had the 
individual care of their mother. I asked her how she happened to 
be in the toils of the law and she replied : “You reformers started to 
clean up the city and some of the doctors lost their nerve and I had 
to go to the Tenderloin for my dope.” 

On the other side of me lives a doctor. About six months ago, or 
a little longer, I reached home early one evening and looked across at 
the cook and recognized her as being a woman with a Tenderloin and 
police record. I 'phoned the doctor and asked him to come over for 
a moment. I asked him if he knew who his cook was, and he said 
“No.” He said that they had had so much trouble in getting a cook 
that they did not ask very many questions, and when I told him that 
she had a criminal record (and 1 told him a few other things about 
her — not half what I could have told him), I remarked that if he had 
not lost his silverware he probably would. A week later he had oc- 
casion to go to his medicine cabinet for some morphine which he kept 
in a bottle that had another label on it, but it had disappeared. A 
month later he went to his hidden supply of pure alcohol and found 
that that had disappeared. I do not know, perhaps he is ashamed to 
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admit it, but I would not be surprised if some of his wedding pres- 
ents were missing — and she was only there forty-eight hours. 

The difficulty of the whole thing is that the public does not co- 
operate; they do not care, and they do not know, and they don’t want 
to know, and won’t ask questions, and the public is not always pleased 
with the truth when they hear it. I have had visits to my house at 
all hours of the day and night of friends and relatives of drug ad- 
dicts and sellers, some bringing borrowed children and begging, be- 
cause of the necessity of the children, that the father or husband be 
sent home. 

Up to the present time no drug addict sentenced by me has been 
paroled until he has been pronounced cured by the doctor in charge 
at the house of correction or the county prison, and no man convicted 
of selling drugs has been paroled, or will be paroled, because I think 
the drug seller is worse than the murderer. I have more sympathy 
for a murderer than I have for the drug seller, because the murder 
is usually committed in the heat of passion. I do not think there 
is one out of one hundred murderers who set out with an avowed 
purpose to commit his crime. But the drug seller makes his living 
out of it ! He connives with addicts ! 

In South Philadelphia recently I talked with a man who was con- 
ducting a private school. The commencement was held about a month 
ago. He said that four or five years ago most of the pupils in this 
school, of Italian descent, were looked on as backward children, and 
“We could not imagine the cause of the trouble, but three months after 
the so-called drug crusade started in Philadelphia, and most of the 
addicts and sellers were put in jail, these backward children began 
to progress so rapidly that we realized for the first time that they 
were living on drugs, and that drugs were sapping their vitality and 
their strength, and were interfering with their proper mental and 
physical development.” He said, “If it had not been for the clean-up 
four years ago, we would have had to close our school. The pupils 
were making so very little progress that we were almost disheartened 
and were about to give up and let someone else try.” 

We had a condition in the Eastern Penitentiary less than three 
years ago where as much drug was being sent to the penitentiary and 
distributed in the penitentiary as had been on the outside of the walls 
of the institution. It reached such a stage of development that prac- 
tically every prisoner in the penitentiary was armed with a gun and, 
if it had not come to the attention of those in charge, almost two 
thousand inmates of that institution would have been liberated on a 
night set apart— all due to the introduction of narcotic drugs through 
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a small, powerful, influential ring that does not care what the result 
will be so long as they get their money. 

1 know what Judge Monahan has done. He is just as impeccable 
a foe of the drug ring and drug addicts as he was four years ago. If 
all the churches in the city and county of Philadelphia would co- 
operate, and if the drug sellers would get the ten years’ sentence that 
they deserve and that is possible under our laws, and if the drug addict 
is sent to the house of correction, I am sure that Sergeant Dunn and 
his small staff, with whom the Federal authorities co-operate sym- 
pathetically and closely, would very soon wipe out of Philadelphia any 
danger that exists from drug addiction. If they don’t receive this co- 
operation, narcotic drugs will continue to be introduced through the 
mail and in every other imaginable way. 

So long as there is an uncontrolled production of narcotic drugs 
and they can be brought into this country as at present, and can be 
prescribed by doctors who have no conscience except a prescription 
pad and a oank account, drugs, and particularly narcotic drugs, will 
be a mena ce to the whole world. But as soon as the doctors recog- 
nize the existence in their ranks of this class of physician, and rid 
the medical profession of its quacks who write prescriptions for drug 
addicts, this situation will be much relieved. I am sure that there 
are in Philadelphia enough reputable physicians willing and ready to 
co-operate in this movement at any time, and I know that we of the 
bench, and I think the members of the bar, too, will be ready to 
render you all the assistance that it is possible to render. 

S ena tor Edwards: I listened very attentively, as I hope you did, 
to Judge McDevitt’s discussion, and I want to supplement it with 
a few remarks by saying that he said he wished every judge in Phila- 
delphia and Philadelphia County would do exactly as Judge Mona- 
han and himself are doing. I wish that every judge in the country 
would be like them ! 

We have with us this afternoon a man responsible in a great meas- 
ure for cle anin g up the drug evil in Philadelphia, and we will be 
pleased to hear from Sergeant Dunn at this time. 

Eemarks of Police Detective Sergeant E. J. Dunn, Narcotios 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the Conference : I am a little bit at a loss, 
after hearing our honored J udge McDevitt speak, as to just what I can 
start on. 

The only thing I can say is this: The condition in Philadelphia 
today, as I view it — and I get my information from Other cities — 
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is such that I can stand before yon and say that there is no representa- 
tive of any city in the entire world numbering one hundred thousand 
people or over that can boast of its condition as I can of Philadelphia. 
I am here to say that in the last six months we have spent a large 
amount of money, less than $2,000, going into the old dives and 
amongst physicians, trying to purchase narcotic drugs. I think in 
seventeen cases that we investigated we only accomplished four ar- 
rests, and one of those was a doctor, and the rest were the ordinary 
peddlers. I remember when I came back from my vacation in Au- 
gust, 1922, after a trip with the United States Navy, we were put to 
work to clean up the drug situation, which was started by Judge 
Monahan. The narcotic squad at that time was under the command 
of Captain Van Horn. We started out, twenty-two men, and in- 
creased the squad in five weeks to about thirty-five men. The thing 
we started out to do was to land these fellows, and we soon rounded 
up ten of the largest dope peddlers that were ever known or will be 
known in the United States. Erom our investigation, these ten drug 
peddlers were selling on an average of from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five ounces of morphine and heroin daily in the city of Phila- 
delphia. The condition was so bad that at Eighth and Christian 
Street and at Eighth and Vine Streets, if a drug addict alighted from 
a trolley car and walked to the corner there was a gun battle over 
which peddler would sell the man narcotics. A stranger could come 
to Philadelphia, and if he did not know the corners, and looked for 
a newspaper man or boy at Eighth and Vine Streets, he would be 
approached by a narcotic dealer. 

That is not a confession from the drug addict; that information 
comes from all sorts and conditions of men, and has been related to 
me by Government men that came here from other cities when we 
started on the crusade. 

We started our crusade on the twenty-second day of August, 1922, 
and on the eighth day of September, 1922, there were three of the 
same drug peddlers arrested as on the twenty-second of August, but 
I saw them go into the prison van to the county prison to spend eight 
years, and in the month of August we arrested one hundred and 
sixty-seven violators of the narcotic law; for the year 1922 we arrested 
one thousand two hundred and fifty-three violators; the second year 
the figure came down to six hundred and eighty-nine; the third year 
it was down to six hundred and fifty-seven; and from the first of 
last August up to the present day it has been less than three hundred. 

I stand before you people today, representing the Police Depart- 
ment — fourteen of the finest men that were ever put under my con- 
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trol — and tell you that neither the city of Philadelphia, New York, 
Camden, Chicago, or any other city have in their police department 
men of the type that we have; and there is no police department in 
the United States, I care not where it is, that will let a dope peddler 
work, and in none of those cities can a dope peddler work without pro- 
tection. He don’t work without protection, and he can’t work with- 
out protection. If an officer is conscientious in his work, goes out and 
gets his information, with the ordinances that Philadelphia has and 
the authority that he gets from the State and the Government, nar- 
cotic drugs can never again gain the control they did have, or any- 
thing like it; if they do regain that control, then it is nearly time 
to indict me without giving me a hearing, because it cannot be. 

You have a city here of a million eight hundred some odd thousand 
people, and in that number you can imagine how many dope peddlers 
could supply the trade without the average citizen knowing anything 
about it. You can imagine what a man in my position here could 
be worth if he wanted to protect the peddler. I think the Mayor of 
Philadelphia gets $18,000 a year. If I could not get $25,000 at my 
present position I would not think I was making a dime, and it is 
the same way with the men that work under me. If the Police De- 
partment wants to stamp the trouble out of the city it must start 
at the beginning. I doubt if there is a district attorney’s office or a 
court in any city in the United States that would not take the same 
stand as did ours here in Philadelphia. If the Police Department 
really means to wipe out the present evil in any city it will find ample 
support in the courts. 

When we brought the men in here we presented our evidence; we 
worked out cases; investigated our juries; and of the one hundred 
dope peddlers in Philadelphia five escaped conviction. If it were 
not for the technicalities that crept up in the law, which have been 
explained to you here in the Conference, those men positively would 
have been convicted as well. Of course there are technicalities that 
are in the law, and they always will be there. 

There can be technicalities made by the Police Department, and 
there can be technicalities discovered in the law, but 1 reiterate that 
unless the police officials of a city give protection to the drug addicts , 
the drug peddlers and air engaged in the nefamous trade , it cannot be 
carried on. I say that because I, personally, handled seven thousand 
cases in Philadelphia. I have gone to Camden, New Jersey, and 
“made” eases there where they could not “make” them. Not long 
ago we had a man who was peddling drugs in Philadelphia. He was 
sending them to Philadelphia by mail from New York. I had gotten 
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so tired of writing to New York about this chap that I inaugurated a 
system by which I got the man without the least trouble. I got a 
"dope fiend” and had him mail a letter to the man whose address in 
New York I did not know, and as soon as the letter was deposited in 
the mail, we got in touch with the postal inspectors, stopped the letter, 
and we went to New York to the address on the letter, got the dope 
peddler, and were on a train back to Philadelphia, and in three hours 
and a half after the letter was deposited in the mail we had the 
man in jail. That man was given five years in the county prison, and 
he is there to stay that five years. 

There is one thing that must be remembered: You cannot believe 
all that these unfortunate drug addicts tell you. You have to check 
up their statements before you can really act on their information, 
and that takes considerable time. I have spent eighteen hours cheek- 
ing up the statements of one drug addict before we could act on his 
information. 

Narcotic addicts, as Judge McDevitt has told you, differ very much. 
We had some arrested during the drug crusade that had been before 
as many as six judges since 1922. We have others that come in for the 
first time. We have them of all ages. We have them of all colors. 
We have them of all creeds. We have some where they tell us that 
their people live in California, or New York, or Chicago, and, with 
the aid of the different welfare societies, we communicate with their 
people, and, in a good many cases, where they come from Chicago 
and California and other distant points, we send them home. 

But I say again, if there is any police department that you folks 
represent, or any city with which the officials are connected, that has 
a drug evil, 1 say to you that that drug evil cannot exist if the police 
department proposes to and does carry on the work that they are sup- 
posed to carry on. 

To s umm arize : Just four years ago today, Philadelphia, the cradle 
of American liberty, was eclipsed with the most nefarious combina- 
tion that any municipality, State, or Government has to fight : that is 
the organized drug ring, but with the fortunate misstep of one of the 
unfortunate drug addicts, we started what was known as a crusade 
against this combination, we armed ourselves with all the district at- 
torneys available, police powers, and such weapons as were necessary 
to break the doors and walls of those jails of the soul, body and brain. 
In less time than it takes to go from this city to New York we had 
easily ten of the biggest drug peddlers in the United States in one of 
the rooms jh our City Hall and there we started something that will 
never be equaled in the world. Before morning of the next day we had 
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ten more of the drug ring and within a week the courts were sending 
these wreckers of souls towards the prisons where they still remain 
today. 

We m ean t business, the citizens of Philadelphia knew we meant 
business and gave us all the necessary assistance that was in their 
power. The convictions in court were just and without any reversals 
of them in the many appeals to the higher courts. Everybody got to- 
gether, from the courts to the average citizens, and today I am not 
afraid to state in this gathering that Philadelphia, a city of one million 
eight hundred thousand, is the cleanest and safest city from this par- 
ticular evil in the entire world, of course taking into consideration the 
population as a whole. Why? Because the courts, the District At- 
torney's Office and and the Police Department, assisted materially by 
the agents of the United States Government, have said that it shall 
not be tolerated . 

Just so long as police powers and Federal powers fall victims to the 
financial interest of this drug ring we will have to be ever on our 
guard against something that is traveling and will continue to travel 
with a rapidity greater than the gases in Flanders fields ever at- 
tempted. 

I predict and hope to see the day that the drug peddlers are classed 
in the various statutes in our dear country the same as the persons 
that go forth into the peaceful society and shoot to please their selfish 
desire, knowing not and caring not if it will mean one or two victims 
that are to have their life shut off like the darkening of a light. 

Today in the United States there is dope peddling and it will con- 
tinue unless some more drastic measures are taken than at present. 
These, I am sure, will be not long in coming if such agencies as this 
Conference represents continue in their noble work. Many of the aver- 
age citizens know little of their police powers or its functions. Many 
of the large cities today do not consider it advisable to allot men for 
this special work, but if Philadelphia did not think it advisable I am 
sure there would be a much different story to relate today. Addiction 
in all cases must be treated with the necessary investigations and I 
am sure with such institutions as Philadelphia has made available 
we can make better citizens of these unfortunate victims and restore 
them to the society from which they came. Many addicts are men 
from good homes ; others have been raised in the tenderloin of various 
cities. 

In conclusion : Educate the young against this evil and we will have 
little trouble in eradicating the worst menace to the world today: the 
sale and use of narcotic drugs. 
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Senator Edwards: We have heard a splendid address from Ser- 
geant Dunn and I think a vote of thanks to Judge McDevitt and to 
the Sergeant is due. 

General Secretary Hobson : I move the vote of thanks. 

Director General Owens : I second the motion. 

( The motion was adopted .) 

(Senator Edwards relinquished the Chair to the Director General.) 

Director General Owens: The Conference now resolves into Com- 
mittee of the Whole and I will call on General Secretary Hobson to 
preside. 

General Secretary Hobson : The Committee of the Whole will be 
in order. Before taking up the regular business, the Secretary finds 
that the official interpreter, Doctor Nicolai, has prepared a translation 
of the Formosa Song which was sung to us by Doctor Tu yesterday, 
and we hope that somebody will set it to music. The translation is as 
follows : 

The Opium Smokeb 

By Doctor Tsungming Tu 

Opium smoker! The wretched fellow, 

Face like brass, all pinched and yellow, 

Pitiful! His body shrunk; 

Weak and stumbling, lean and bony, 

Wrinkled skin and features stony. 

Gone are honor, strength and money, 

Up in smoke, in ashes sunk ! 

Poor, deluded opium smoker! 

Living dead, a wheezing croaker, 

Health and wealth, house, home and life 
Through your pipe they have been flying 
Like a dream. Folks laugh when dying 
You leave nothing but a crying, 

Penniless and lonely wife. 

General Secretary Hobson: I think we have genius in the inter- 
preter that is in our midst. And I wish to take this occasion to thank 
Doctor Clara L. Nicolai very much for the many translations she has 
made for us. 

Last night Dr. B. B. James, who delivered a very learned ad- 
dress dealing with certain features of psychology, sent me a poem 
that he had composed, deriving his inspiration from our Agenda 
Council and the Conference. 

His poem, "Poppy Man,” will be appropriately incorporated in our 
records, which, you will agree, are the richer for the two contributions. 
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The next paper on the program is a paper by Doctor J. Cantala, of 
Spain, for two years member of the Board of Health of New York, 
author of many books on this subject and with a remarkable experi- 
ence in it. 

OPIUM, HEROIN, MORPHINE; THEIR KINGDOMS 
By Dr. Julius Cantala 

I come before this Narcotic Education Conference as a specialist 
in drug addiction, and with the experience of having lived for four- 
teen years among patients suffering from this terrible disease. For 
your consideration I wish to present the following subjects, worthy 
of study by this Conference : 

World Production of Opium 

In the Orient and in some of the European countries, the growing 
of opium is of enormous importance. The principal producers of 
this drug are Asia Minor, China, Egypt, India, Macedonia and Persia. 

Asia Minor: 

The opium produced in this region is known as “Constantinople 
opium,” and is of the best quality. In 1897 Asia Minor produced 

125.000 kilograms of opium and 5,200,000 kilograms of seed, the 
greater part of the latter being consumed by the local inhabitants. 
1904 saw the greatest harvest, 900,000 kilograms of opium being pro- 
duced, while in 1898 occurred one of the smallest, yielding only 

55.000 kilograms. The opium plantations of Asia Minor cover an 
area of 23,156 hectares, and the most productive region is the Province 
of Konia, with 5,520 hectares in cultivation. The poppy plantations 
are nearly always located in the immediate vicinity of the small towns 
and, as an interesting observation, I will state that a true narcotism 
exists among the people who work on the plantations, this narcotism 
or intoxication being similar in its effects to that of a common drug 
addict. The opium is gathered in this section in May and June and 
is packed for export in fifty-kilogram boxes. 

The growers measure the richness and therefore the value of opium 
in “carats,” taking twenty as the standard for average opium. Opium 
yields much greater returns than the other crops, four times greater 
in the case of wheat. The morphine content of the opium of Asia 
Minor at times reaches twenty per cent, but an average analysis gives 
the following results: 
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Morphine 10 to 14 per cent. 

Narcotine 4 to 8 “ " 

Papaverine 0.5 to 1 “ et 

Codeine 0.2 to 8 “ “ 

Thebaine 0.2 to 0.5 “ “ 

Narceine 0.1 to 0.4 “ “ 


The other alkaloids appear in such small quantities that their ex- 
traction is commercially unprofitable. 

The statistics on opium production in Asia Minor are as follows: 


Year 

Kilograms 

Year 

Kilograms 

I860 

232,250 

1905 

240,000 

1870 

337,400 

1906 

525,000 

1880 

142,500 

1907 

150,000 

1890 

397,500 

1908 

262,500 

1900 

615,000 

1909 

337,500 

1901 

420,000 

1910 

825,000 

1902 

787,500 

1911 

187,500 

1903 

262,500 

1912 

412,500 

1904 

900,000 

1913 

657,000 


There is no question but that the figures for opium production 
in this region have changed by this time, but taking the figures for 
37 years, we get as the average yearly production of opium in Asia 
Minor 450,000 kilograms, distributed among the different provinces 
in the following proportion: 


Brnssa 

159,750 

kg.... 

... 35.5 

per 

cent 

Konia 

132,750 

it 

... 29.5 

cc 

cc 

Angora 

54,000 

Ci 

...12 

a 

cc 

Sivas 

49,000 

it 

...10 

tc 

tc 

Smyrna 

32,635 

it 

. . . 7.2 

cc 

CC 

Mamuret 

26,250 

cc 

. . . 5.8 

(C 

it 


450,875 kg. 100.0 per cent 

The entire quantity necessary to meet the medical and scientific 
requirements of the whole world is about 375,000 kilograms, which 
means that Asia Minor alone produces more opium than is needed by 
science for technical purposes. 

The price of opium depends, as is natural, on the market demand; 
but during the World War prices varied to such an extent that it 
is difficult at the present time to quote an exact price. Taking into 
account the absence of exportation during the war, at is reasonable 
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to suppose that during those four years a great stock of opium was 
accumulated, although its possible owner is unknown. 

Macedonia: 

In comparison with Asia Minor, this region is of small importance 
in the production of opium, although its cultivation dates from the 
year 1653. The quality of the plant is almost identical with that 
of Turkey. 

In 1880 the crop yielded 70,000 kilograms of opium and 300,000 
kilograms of seed. Prom the port of Salonica, Macedonia has ex- 
ported the following quantities of opium : 


Year 

Kilograms 

Year 

Kilograms 

1893 

37,000 

1910 

111,875 

1894 

157,000 

1911 

23,740 

1902 

112,000 

1912 

118,750 


The figure for 1902 represents 22 per cent of the total production of 
Turkey during that year. The greater part, of the opium crop has 
had to be exported, as there is but slight demand for the drug in 
this region. 

Persia: 

The cultivation of the poppy was begun in Persia in the seven- 
teenth century, but was given up during the Civil War, and again in 
1870, when the Persians devoted themselves to cotton growing. How- 
ever, they later returned to the poppy, as the climate of the country 
is very favorable to the growth of this plant. 

Although the best Persian opium is made in the Kupa region, the 
principal point of production is Ispahan, where all the land sur- 
rounding the town is planted with poppies. During some years the 
province of Ispahan alone has produced from 120,000 to 150,000 
kilograms, and in 1906 it yielded 350,000 kilograms. 

Persian opium is of good quality, its alkaloidal content being as 
follows : 

Per cent Per cent 

Morphine 10.4 Thebaine 0.57 

Codeine 0.29 Cryptopine 0.09 

Narcotine 2.5 Papaverine traces 

The average yearly export from Persia is 540,000 kilograms, with 
China as the chief market, although Europe also received part of the 
product. Locally, the opium is used mixed with grapes. 
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India: 

Until 1900 this country was perhaps the greatest producer of opium, 
its use being legendary among the Hindus. In the sacred writings 
called the Yajur-veda Charakas and in the Bhava-prakasa, mention is 
made of the poppy. The Romans spoke of the opium brought from 
India in the second century after Christ. The spread of the use of 
this drug has been furthered by the development of Mohammedanism 
and aided furthermore by the fact that the climate of India is very 
appropriate for the cultivation of the plant, called by the natives 
Kash-kash. 

The greater part is grown in the sub-tropical regions of the northern 
part of the Hindustani peninsula. The export of opium was begun 
in 1600, under the control of the British East India Company. The 
drug is of good quality, but inferior to that of Asia Minor. The 
poppy is grown, as in the latter region, on plantations surrounding 
the villages and towns. As a rule the opium is poor in morphine 
(six per cent), an advantage from the social point of view, as it is 
less destructive. 

Between the years 1872 and 1892, the average area given over to 
opium cultivation was 515,000 acres, increasing to 600,000 acres dur- 
ing the period from 1895 to 1905. At present this acreage shows a 
tendency to diminish, it being but 220,000 acres in 1912. The fol- 
lowing amounts of opium have been exported during late years : 


Year 

Kilograms 

Year 

Kilograms 

1903 

48,179 

1906 

45,337 

1904 

52,066 

1907 

37,980 

1905 

47,672 




The principal market for Indian opium is Canton, China. This 
opium is only used by smokers, as the small quantity of alkaloids 
it contains precludes its employment for medical purposes. 


Egypt: 

The use of opium is legendary in this country, Arab medicine hav- 
ing gained its knowledge of the drug from the Egyptians. As proof 
of this assertion may be quoted the definition of opium by the most 
famous Arab physician, Avicenna : "Opium est succus papaveris mgri 
cegyptiaci in sole siccatus.” 

Egyptian opium is poor in morphine, yielding but six per cent. 
For the last forty or fifty years the cultivation of opium on the 
banks of. the Nile has been prohibited. The opium consumed in 
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this country, which is mixed with various fruits and then chewed, is 
imported from India. 

China: 

The date when opium cultivation began in China is not known with 
any degree of accuracy, although it seems probable that by the thir- 
teenth century the industry had been extended to all parts of the 
Empire. The actual narcotic scourge dates, however, from the year 
1700, when it was felt particularly in Macao and in Canton. 

In 1740 the British Commissioner to India, Mr. Wheeler, together 
with Colonel Watson, began the importation to Canton of large quan- 
tities of prepared opium. Once that the durg habit had seized the 
Chinese, its extension to the rest of the world commenced, being intro- 
duced to Europe by returning government officials. 

No exact record exists of the amount of land given over to opium 
cultivation in China. Notwithstanding the government edicts pro- 
hibiting the cultivation of the poppy in some of the provinces, im- 
mense areas are devoted to its growth, which produce many thou- 
sands of kilograms of opium. 

As an interesting observation on the extent of the opium habit in 
China, I will quote the report of Dr. Liebermann, a military surgeon 
with the Allied expedition against the Boxers. In his report he says : 
“After we landed in Petang, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, which we 
found to be completely deserted, I had the opportunity of inspecting 
the whole 'enemy territory. In 277 of the 380 houses, which com- 
posed the town, were found signs of opium, consisting of boxes or 
packages of the drug or of pipes and other smoking utensils. In all 
of the cities and towns, during our march, I noticed indications of 
this terrible vice, whether in the humblest cottage or the most sump- 
tuous palace. In the Summer Palace of the Emperor we found a 
quality of the drug. All of my observations have brought out the 
fact that it is the higher and the lower classes who consume more 
opium.” 

The use of opium in China has decreased during the last ten years, 
as the birth of the Republic and the preponderance of the intellectual 
classes has led to the passage of laws against the cultivation of the 
poppy. 

Nevertheless, China is full of places where opium is worked, in so- 
called “opium cookeries,” where the drug is prepared for smoking. 
In these cookeries I have watched the following operations: The 
opium is first dried to cause it to lose about ten per cent of water,, 
and then it is shaped into thin sheets which are warmed and toasted* 
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These sheets are later washed in boiling water, making an extract 
which is filtered, the residue of the filtration on evaporation forming 
a product which is called chandu. The chandu is allowed to ferment 
in earthenware jars for a period of three months, at the end of which 
time the opium is ready to be smoked. 

To sum up, gentlemen, as I have stated to this important gathering, 
opium is grown in vast quantities all over the world, millions of kilo- 
grams being produced annually, and to my thinking, the control of 
this production is at present impossible. 

Synthetic Narcotics 

Man not only uses the natural derivatives of opium, but I have 
had the opportunity of seeing patients suffering from intoxication by 
synthetic products. In this connection, I should mention a product 
called Laudanosin, which was discovered in 1919 by Doctors Pictet 
and Einkelstein. It is made synthetically and may take the place of 
opium in drug addiction. 

Difficulties in the Treatment oe Drug Addicts 

I wish to mention in this Conference the subject which lies en- 
tirely in the medical field and with which, as a specialist in drug ad- 
diction, I am perfectly acquainted. 

The campaign against opium will be productive of no positive 
results so long as the narcotized patient is treated in an unscientific 
manner. 

My experience has shown me that the propagation of drug addic- 
tion is due, in large part, to addicts who have spread the vice among 
healthy men. It is unfortunate that the mentality of the drug ad- 
dict causes him to introduce the habit wherever he goes. I believe 
that only one or two per cent of the addicts owe their narcosis to 
acquaintance with drugs during illness. 

Until the present, but few have studied a rational system of treat- 
ment for these patients. That you may understand the importance 
of my assertion, I will take a typical drug addict, one who takes 
a daily injection of one gram of morphine. 

If we confine this patient in a sanitarium or reformatory, within 
two or three months his organism will regain its normal condition, 
but he remains with a psychosis which will keep him enslaved to the 
drug, even after a long period of time. On leaving the sanitarium 
this patient has a horror of all treatment, he attempts to flee from 
hospitals and sanitariums and, in a word, he becomes an enemy of 
those who fight against the drug habit. 
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I wish, to bring to your attention, gentlemen, that in the morphio- 
maniac we find two intoxications: one produced by the poison and 
the other by the needle and syringe. The first is a true morphinism, 
the second may be called a “needlemania,” or the pleasure he derives 
from the act of pricking himself with the needle and the fondness 
he bears for all the apparata employed by him in his vice. 

Dr. Pravaz, the inventor of the hypodermic syringe which bears his 
name, undoubtedly conferred a blessing on mankind. But this in- 
strument has also been prejudiced in an unexpected vjay. Everybody 
knows how medical science has been benefited by its facilitating the 
direct introduction of drugs into the system without passing them 
through the stomach where they undergo a series of changes in the 
process of digestion. The introduction of the syringe has also fos- 
tered the study and administration of serums. But against these 
advantages is the evil that has been wrought by the same instrument 
in enabling man to adopt the terrible vice. 

Morphiomania without the syringe would not be half the scourge 
it is, and the number of addicts would not be as great. In the first 
place morphine taken by mouth would not kill as the intoxication 
would not be as rapid, and in the second place, the cure of the vice 
would be easier. I blame the syringe for at least fifty per cent of 
the number of addicts. The morphiomaniac has great love for the in- 
jection. It is not only for the pleasure the narcotic gives, but also 
the joy the addict experiences in the act of injecting himself. The 
injection has a distinct sensation, apart from that caused by the 
drug. I have given to this fondness the name of Needlemania. One 
need only observe the morphiomaniac to note his pleasure in injecting 
himself. The addict keeps and handles the instruments, the needles 
and the syringe, with a religious devotion. These instruments are 
dearer to him than life. With them he pays the cult to the Idol he 
adores. The pleasure he receives from his vice he attributes in part 
to the syringe. 

If one should propose to an addict that he swallow the poison in- 
stead of injecting it, offering him a larger dose for so doing, he 
would prefer a smaller dose as long as he could use the needle. I 
have made this experiment numberless times, with the same results. 
I have never found a patient willing to give up the needle. This un- 
controllable love for the needle has various causes. I believe the prin- 
cipal one is the addict’s physical disturbances which produce a saddic 
tendency which finds joy in the act of piercing the skin with the in- 
strument, notwithstanding the fact that a puncture is much more 
painful to a drug addict than to a normal person. The mania mani- 
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fests itself in several forms, from the simple puncture with a clean, 
sharp needle, rapidly carried out, to puncture with a blunt, dirty 
needle in almost any part of the body. Several interesting cases have 
come under my observation. 

A man engaged in business and leading a very active life came 
to me for morphiomania treatment. He wanted to be cured of the 
habit. His case was not in a very advanced stage, and his physical 
and moral condition was far from hopeless. After being in my 
office for a few moments he asked me to accompany him home in his 
car. On our way he calmly produced a syringe, and a small bottle 
containing the narcotic solution. I asked him what he was about 
to do. He answered by simply injecting himself on the thigh, right 
through his trousers. He told me he always administered the injec- 
tions in that way, as they did not produce such good results in any 
other manner. He had started the habit thus through lack of time. 
He used an unusually large needle which must have caused him 
great pain. 

I pressed him for details of the origin of his habit and became 
quickly convinced that it was a case of saddism in the form of needle- 
mania. 

A curious case was that of a woman about forty years of age. She 
had been a renowned opera singer and was in the third period of in- 
toxication when I saw her. She remained in bed most of the time, 
getting up only for a few hours during the night. Her general con- 
dition was pitiful. Her face was cadaverous, her body extremely 
emaciated, and her swollen legs showed that the kidneys no longer 
functioned satisfactorily. Her needlemania consisted in the use of 
an old blunt needle, with which she injected herself in the heck. The 
operation was a terrifying sight as she seemed likely to pierce the 
jugular vein near the throat that once produced the golden voice. 
She told me she had often tried to substitute the old, blunt needle 
with a new and proper instrument, but had gone back to the former 
because it gave better results. 

Another terrifying picture was a needlemaniac of most extraordi- 
nary type whom I shall not easily forget. He was in an advanced 
stage of intoxication, his body covered with needle marks and painful 
abscesses. He was like a mass of flesh tom and bruised by some wild 
animal. The way he injected himself was dreadful. His favorite 
place for the puncture was underneath the tongue, which was torn 
and lacerated. It was a terrible sight even to the eyes of a hardened 
medical practitioner. 

One of the most difficult things in the treatment of the morphio- 
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maniac is the cure of the needlemania. The patient falls prey to an 
overwhelming mental depression on being deprived of the syringe 
and needle and being forced to take the poison by mouth. He craves 
the needle as much as the poison. After a patient becomes cured — 
and when I say cured I mean when he abhors the drug — there always 
lingers in his memory a faint reminiscence, a sort of a cloudy, dreamy 
memory of the injection. When the cured patient thinks of the past, 
he feels that he has miraculously escaped some awful danger. He does 
not feel the same, however, as regards the injection, of which he al- 
ways retains a pleasant recollection. Most patients who have been 
cured or have been treated confess that although the poison has been 
forgotten, the injection is still remembered now and then. 

To me, therefore, the syringe seems the symbol of morphiomania. 
It is interes tin g to note that the drugs most to be dreaded are those 
driven into the circulatory system by means of instruments. Other 
drugs, such as cocaine, that are taken by mouth, have hardly as seri- 
ous consequences as drug addiction agents. 

According to the records of 3,000 patients I have seen, I have found 
that the difficult part of the treatment is not to cure the intoxication 
itself, but to banish from the mind of the patient the love of the needle 
and sy ring e. Traces of the needle mania remain even four or five 
months after effecting a cure — the addict forgets the drug, but always 
remembers his needle and his syringe. The most terrible cases I have 
known and the most difficult to cure have not been those who take 
elevated dosages of the poison, but those in which the needle and 
syringe mania is most highly developed. 

I remember, in this connection, a patient who was accustomed to 
inject five centigrams of morphine under his tongue. I wished to 
substitute this dose with one of fifteen centigrams taken orally, but 
the patient preferred to inject even three centigrams in his mouth 
rather than to take fifteen centigrams in pills. 

I cite all these cases, gentlemen, because I believe that in the 
treatment of drug addiction many phases have been completely neg- 
lected. A patient who suffers pain during his treatment will never 
be cured, for sooner or later he will return to the use of the drug. 
The patient cured by cruel means may not be organically a morphio- 
maniac, but psychically he will always remain a drug addict. 

Just as a knowledge of mathematics is necessary in mechanics, to 
known morphiomania one must understand psychical derangements 
as well as the psychology of the patient. One cannot get to know 
drug addiction from the somatic symptoms — morphinism is nearly 
always an intoxication which produces another chronic intoxication, of 
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psychic character, and for this reason the treatment should be specific 
for the psychosis. During the course of the treatment, when the poi- 
son has been eliminated, I have found a certain time when a psycho- 
physical resistance existed which had to be overcome by psychic meth- 
ods, aided in part by some medication. 

There is no doubt but that these psychic derangements are chiefly 
due to a chemical change in the body, and it seems that after its 
elimination the poison leaves organic lesions in the body which main- 
tain the psychical disturbances. 

Morphine, like a machine which produces various kinds of energy 
i>t the same time, creates derangements and gives life to the mor- 
phinomaniac. In this disease of drug addiction, I believe that there 
must exist a congenital predisposition — a "potential” for each par- 
ticular poison or for each vice, although this "potential” may perhaps 
be the same for all the vices, and drug addiction be merely a small 
variant of it which would not have existed if the patient had not 
exposed himself to contact with the poison. 

The struggle against this "potential” is extremely difficult during 
the intoxication, as living with the poison has given it firm root and 
strong development At this time the “potential” is converted into 
a species of sexual love of the intoxication. I believe that this 
sexuality is latent in all human beings, but in our patients it is 
clearly brought out by the drug. The ‘flaw of polarity,” or the 
equilibrium which exists between the pleasurable internal sensations, 
is disrupted in these patients and, indeed, I believe that in drug ad- 
dicts this disequilibrium is congenital. 

It is therefore, gentlemen, that the greatest difficulty in the treat- 
ment of drug addicts occurs not so much at the critical moment of 
separating them from their poison, but in the months following the 
patient’s discharge. Having taken the morphinomaniac as a type, 
I will say that after a cure is effected, the patient’s psychosis will 
persist for from six to eight months longer. 

The Initiation into Drug Addiction 

The predisposing causes of drug addiction, the three roads leading 
to it, are: Disease, nervous prostration and vice. We will find that 
every addict becomes a victim of the dope in one of these three ways. 
I have already said something about morphine. I have stated that 
any patient who has ever taken morphine is a potential drug addict. 
■ This is readily understood when we consider that the patient was 
relieved from excruciating pain under the drug. He can never forget 
the indescribable comfort derived from it and will be always grateful 
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for it. He may forget it in good health, but a relapse to pain will 
bring the drug back to memory. The patient is doomed, however, 
if his second illness follows shortly after the first, unless it be of short 
duration. I am not referring to those unfortunate victims who suffer 
from fatal lingering diseases, as cancer. Their pain should be alle- 
viated by morphine. I am going to point out a great menace in 
connection with the administration of narcotics in pain. Visitors, 
friends and relatives are often present, who have some knowledge of 
the drug. They see the suffering of the patient relieved. Those who 
are not strong-minded but temperamental and inclined towards the 
lurid and fantastic, are tempted to get acquainted with the mystey** 
of morphine, which appeals to their imagination. They try the drug 
and soon become addicts. 

Nervous prostration is one of the conditions that most often lead 
to the use of the drug. Today man is unfortunately losing the 
s tamina and courage to bear the strain of life and the great demands 
made on his moral fiber. When he is unable to stand it any longer, 
how often he resorts to artificial means of forgetting his worries! 

The intellectual worker is generally prone to these disturbances, 
.which manifest themselves in lack of sleep, nervous debility, or fits 
of sadness. 

These moral crises are the most favorable moments to fall under 
the spell of morphine. Only the very ignorant and illiterate at the 
present time, and not even they, have sufficient will power to weather 
the storms of depression and moral anguish that are the distressing 
characteristics of modern civilization. 

Cultured people, through reading and the widespread discussion of 
the theme in books and magazines, are familiar with the details and 
temptations of the drug, and are, therefore, living close to the subject. 

Though the skeptical may scorn, there is another special ailment 
which is one of the causes of drug addiction. No matter how reluc- 
tantly we may say so, we must consider love as one of its causes. 

The pangs of love, of jealousy and desertion, lead many to drug 
addiction. These victims manifest a redeeming feature. They are 
the ones that most regret having fallen into the clutches of morphine. 
Strange to say, these addicts never remember what induced them 
to fall into the habit. 

It may doubtless be said that a normal, healthy person cannot 
become a drug addict, since such a person is a stranger to weaknesses. 

I believe that vices, like disease, are contagious. 

The principal cause of drug addiction is the human unhealthy 
inclination to vice. The lure of novelty, new sensations, and the cor- 
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ruption of society are the responsible agents of drug addiction. An . 
other cause is the mystery with which the drug is surrounded. Some 
people think it is refined to use the drug and that it is something 
exclusively for the select and the super-intellectual. As a conse- 
quence they desire to be up-to-date and experienced in everything. 
Therein lies the danger. I have known people who never saw mor- 
phine, yet boastful of being drug users, only because they think it 
“smart" 

Woman is much more easily carried away than man by this desire 
to be “smart/* which so often leads to fatal consequences. I recall 
a young artist telling me before a number of her friends that she 
was a morphiomaniae. Yet I knew she was’ nothing of the sort. 
She had tried but one injection. I could tell directly that she was 
only pretending, for on trying to inject herself in my presence she 
disclosed she did not know how to handle the instruments. She said 
she was tired of life, and insisted she was a morphiomaniae. I told 
her she was not a morphine addict and was simply trying to follow 
the dictates of a fad. Another artist, a famous violinist, told me he 
could never play without first snuffing cocaine. He would make this 
statement simply to impress addicts with his genius. 

The danger, of course, is not with the amateurs just described, but 
with the silent propaganda carried on principally by the real addicts 
among the unsophisticated. It is remarkable how interested the 
morphiomanic is in making proselytes for his vice; although 
strangely enough, his interest is not with criminal intent. I do not be- 
lieve drug addicts, as such, are really criminals, as I shall later explain 
when discussing his psychology. Nevertheless, he is a danger to so- 
ciety because of his effectiveness in spreading the evil. Addicts, when 
cured, become bitter enemies of morphine addiction and most effi- 
cient preachers against its injurious effects. 

I have pointed out the three ways to intoxication, which must 
not, however, be mistaken for the actual causes of drug addiction, of 
which I shall speak later. 

The Effect of Opium 

The effect of Opium smoke on the human organism can be divided 
into two periods ; the period of lassitude and the period of sleep. 

Period of lassitude. 

The period of lassitude begins immediately after the smoke enters 
the lungs. Its symptoms ate a general stimulating, a slight ringing 
in the eats, a dryness of the mouth and drowsiness, which symptoms 
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last from five to twenty minutes and gradually disappear, giving place 
to a prononneed lassitnde. The sensation of lassitude is marked by 
a feeling as of a weight on the brain and eyes and pleasant tickling 
along the spine, arms and legs. The respiration becomes quickened 
and the individual is hardly able to move. It is while the body is in 
this condition that the brain evolves in rapid succession most extraor- 
dinary visions or illusions, and sensations of well being, which com- 
pletely overpower the smoker. 

This is the characteristic period of opium smoking. It should be 
noted, however, that it is yet far from the sleep effect of opium, and 
that during this period of visions and illusions the smoker is wide 
awake. The period varies in duration according to the individual 
degree of intoxication. It is longer when the drug is first used and 
disappears almost entirely after a time. In advanced cases of intoxi- 
cation sleep will follow without any of the symptoms of the lassitude 
period. All that the smoker experiences is a sense of soreness, after 
which he falls asleep. 

The Sleep of Opium or second period . 

It is a mistaken belief that the “artificial paradise” of opium comes 
during the sleep. I have already stated that the “period of lassitude” 
is an actual excitement of the brain developed in a feeling of well 
being, as if the life of the smoker belonged to a world of supernatural 
delights. Immediately after this period of sensation comes the sleep, 
which is the most important effect of the drug. It is an abnormal 
sleep, unpleasant to watch, far more so than the one produced by alco- 
hol intoxication, and more tragic than the sleep produced by chloro- 
form. 

The opium sleep, following the period of lassitude, has two phases, 
the “light” sleep and the “profound” sleep. The first one is marked 
by great depression, immobility, and the disappearance of the pre- 
vious symptoms of cerebral excitement as well as of the visions and 
illusions. It is a sweet sleep, bordering almost on wakefulness, and 
accompanied by retardation of the pulse and breathing, paleness of 
the skin and slight though general insensibility. The subject will 
answer rather vaguely if he is questioned, the artificial paradise has 
almost vanished, and a general lethargy of the muscles and the 
senses has supervened. This condition lasts only a few moments and 
the subject gradually subsides into a profound sleep, the real nar- 
cotic action of opium, losing all tract of sensibility. 

At the beginning of the habit the sleep is longer than in the more 
advanced stages of the habit, and seems more normal, but as the habit 
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increases, it develops a pathological aspect that shows in the face all 
the signs of depravity and pain. 

This sleep, so far removed from the normal revitalizing repose, is 
a sort of artificial drowsiness caused by an excessive flow of blood, 
also observed in intoxication by alcohol and other intoxicating sub- 
stances, which likewise inflame the brain. The same phenomenon oc- 
curs with other kinds of poisoning, complete immobility of the body, 
the heart losing its energy, the pulse becoming weaker and cold perspi- 
ration ensuing. 

In this state, the opium sleep proper, the addict is wholly insensi- 
ble to what happens around him. To wake him it is necessary to 
shout at him and shake him vigorously as with alcoholic subjects. 

The duration of sleep in an opium addict in this stage of intoxi- 
cation is from ten to twelve hours. On awakening he feels greatly 
fatigued as though he had been making violent physical efforts, and 
his face bears the lines of mental and bodily fatigue. After sleeping 
twelve hours he is not less tired than when he fell asleep. This can be 
readily understood, as during those long hours the poison has been 
acting on the brain, congesting it, as well as on the liver and kidneys. 

After sleeping profoundly, the opium addict is subject to a general 
malaise. His arms and legs feel heavy. His head aches. And he very 
often has fits of nausea and vomiting — his condition is quite the re- 
verse of what it is after awakening from normal sleep. His mouth is 
dry and bitter, and the mucous membrane of the eyes and of the di- 
gestive and respiratory organs are also dry. The drowsiness is such 
that his one desire is to return 'to bed and continue sleeping, the sub- 
ject being wholly incapacitated for any muscular effort. 

Mentally, the addict, after the narcotic effects of the drug are over, 
finds his brain torpid, incoherent, with only an unconquerable desire 
to sleep. 

Morally, he experiences a feeling of dejection, and deplores his 
weakness and slavery to the drug. This remorse is peculiar to addicts 
in general. The remorse is sincere and overwhelming; they detest their 
folly, their lack of will power and character; they curse the day of 
their initiation to the drug, and resolve to free themselves from the 
dutches of their tragic Idol But all to no avail. A few hours later 
they go back to the drug, with an irrational fatalism. 

In the clinical study of the sleep of opium the following factors 
must be kept in mind. , 

The subject’s sex, because' in women the sleep is more profound, and 
of greater duration, the period of excitement more marked, and nausea 
and vomiting are much more common than in men, who are more dis- 
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posed to urinary disturbances. Age, as the sleep is much more in- 
tense in youth; the subject’s pathological condition of the intensity of 
the sleep depending on the degree of good health. 

The time of day, it being observed that the sleep is more profound 
at night and during the hours when the addict is in the habit of sleep- 
ing normally; and lastly, but most important of all, the degree to 
which the habit in intoxication has advanced ; when the habit becomes 
aggravated, the sleep becomes more abnormal, it being in advanced 
stages so irregular that more than two hours may be required before 
the victim falls into the real opium sleep. 

The sleep of opium must be studied medically, otherwise it is easy 
to lapse into the fantastic and literary, thus getting away from the 
facts. The lure of opium is not in its sleep, but in the period of lassi- 
tude, there is no sensation of pleasure, no beautiful dreams or illu- 
sions ; writers who have sung the ecstasies of the sleep of opium have 
either not known or not adhered to the realities. 

The agreeable sensations are experienced in those brief moments of 
lassitude. As the habit progresses, and probably after the first two 
months, they disappear altogether. I shall explain later, when deal- 
ing with Morphia, the poison becomes purely an element of vital ne- 
cessity to the addict’s organism and loses all the attendant beautiful 
or ethereal sensations. The only effect it then produces is one of 
artificial energy, followed by the lethargic or opium sleep. It is, there- 
fore, wrong and, in its consequences, criminal, to describe the sleep of 
opium as filling the mind with dreams of untold beauty and pleasure, 
and to envelop it in mystery and fascination, as is often done by lead- 
ing writers. The opium addict, when he sleeps under the drug, is just 
a dull, insensible animal, incapable of any such mental activity as the 
alleged dreams imply. 

Many, probably, expect that a scientific description of the opium 
sleep would accord with gorgeous pictures of ineffable ecstasies, of 
wondrous visions of beauty, of sensations beyond the normal percep- 
tions. I have tom away the veil of deception and shown the monster 
in all its ugliness so that you may realize what objects of pity are its 
unfortunate victims. Anything else would be false — and so it is to 
deify the poison — and bear in mind that to disguise the truth and 
hide the horrors of opium with beautiful words is a veritable criminal 
act. 


The Opium Eatebs 

Another class of opium addicts comprises those who take it by 
mouth, either in the form of pills or tablets, or in infusions. Addicts 
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of this class are known as opiophagi — or opium eaters. This form of 
opium consumption also originated in the East, especially in Persia, 
where opium eating is a common custom. In early times there were 
scarcely any Persians of quality who did not take a tablet of opium 
every day. Ordinarily a tablet in the morning and another one in 
the afternoon were taken in tea or sweetened water, which habit was 
practiced in the belief prevalent in that country that opium in small 
doses preserved health and lengthened life. Opium eating has also 
spread among the Europeans, particularly in England, where the num- 
ber of opium eaters has increased fourteenfold in the last forty years. 
Opium eaters, as a class, are opium smokers who, for one reason or 
another, are prevented from using their pipes. I believe that few 
addicts in a position to smoke opium unobtrusively would ever take 
it by mouth, because the effects of the drug when taken by mouth 
are less productive of exalted fancies than when the drug is inhaled in 
the form of smoke. I have kept records of opium eaters, which are 
very interesting and of great medical and social value, and by way of 
illustration will cite a few. 

One is the case of a salesman who, dragging the ponderous chain 
of his opium vice, traveled through South America. It seems that, 
while going over the high plateaus of Bolivia, his pipes were acci- 
dentally broken, leaving him in the depths of melancholy. 

In desperation, and, finding himself obliged to use the drug in dif- 
ferent forms, he finally discovered that the effects most similar to 
those of smoking could be attained by drinking infusions of the drug. 
The subject himself told me of his case. He suffered from rheuma- 
tism and asthma, resulting from the exigencies of his trade, which 
required him to sleep in the open, exposed to the frozen winds of 
Tierra del Euego and under the scorching sun of Brazil and Ecuador. 
His pipes and opium were to him constant companions, upon which 
he depended for spiritual sustenance in his weary journeys, and for 
surcease to the anguish of his rheumatism and asthma. In Bolivia, 
as above related, he acquired the habit of taking the drug in infusions, 
drinking it in cupfuls containing from 10 to 15 grains of opium be- 
fore and after meals, much the same as tea or coffee is taken. Fre- 
quently he would take as many as 15 or 2b cupfuls a day. The intoxi- 
cation increased apace, particularly affecting his digestive apparatus 
and kidneys. I received reports from him for some time, informing 
me that he was having to increase the dose daily and finding more and 
more difficulty in accomplishing his work. Then, after a period of 
three months, during which I did not receive any letters from him, 
I learned that he had died at Santiago, Chile. 
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Another interesting case came under my surveillance a few years 
before the Great War, when I was surgeon on some of the large ships 
of the Pacific Navigation Company carrying emigrants from Europe 
to South America. I met with numerous cases of drug addiction on 
those ships, but the most notable was that of a wealthy Argentinian 
planter who ate opium mixed with cocaine powder. He was in the 
habit of rolling the mixture into little pellets, which he always earned 
with him in a handsome cigarette case of gold. He always went about 
with a pellet or two in his mouth and, curiously enough, in his nos- 
trils. I was unable to get the clinical history of this subject, having 
lost track of him after the trip across. 

I shall cite another case which I observed on one of my voyages 
as ship’s surgeon— the case of a young German woman, a circus per- 
former, comely and with every appearance of good health. Her 
specialty consisted of a dance which she performed with serpents m 
a cage of lions. She confessed to me that before entering the cage 
it was her custom to take several tablets of opium and three or four 
sips of ether. On the trip I had occasion to watch her take the drug 
several times, especially on evenings of festivities or dances, which she 
attended in a state characteristically disclosing her addiction to the 
drug. 

Most addicts of the class here discussed take the opium, not m its 
pure state, but mixed with other substances, such as sugar or licorice 
powder. The preparation of the drug in this manner is very simple; 
mixture being rolled into pellets which vary from 1 to 2 grams and 
have a pleasant taste. 

The effects of opium when taken by mouth are not produced as 
quickly and are not as marked as when smoked. In order to experi- 
ence the same sensations as those derived from the pipe, it is neces- 
sary to increase the daily dose one-third. Moreover, the effects are not 
as invigorating, so that the period of lassitude is not so often accom- 
panied by visions and hallucinations. 

Opium taken by mouth in small doses is not as destructive as other 
drugs, and it is possible to withstand the intoxication for many years, 
the visible effects being an anaemia disclosed in paleness of the epi- 
dermis. But in the large doses the drug may prove disastrous, among 
other reasons, because of its direct action on the digestive tract and 
kidneys. All drug addicts are afflicted with intestinal paralysis, but 
opium eaters are more susceptible to this condition, which is the 
principal cause of the aggravation of their intoxication and frequently 
of their death. 

Few cases of opium eaters are ever observed. The opium eater re- 
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mains in this class of drug addiction only for a short time, soon fall- 
ing into the clutches of morphiomania in his quest for a stronger in- 
toxication. Fur this reason, when the subjects finally resort to medi- 
cal treatment, most of them are morphiomaniacs and not opium eaters. 
Medically, the most frequently encountered addicts in this class are 
those who are primarily opium smokers and who are driven to opium 
eating by circumstances which render it difficult or impossible for 
them to smoke, opium eating being a vice which may be more se- 
cretly indulged in. Opium eating requires the consumption of very 
much larger doses than does opium smoking, but it is devoid of the 
peculiar attraction which the addict finds in the smoke. 

Kacial Resistances 

The action of opium on the different races manifests itself in dif- 
ferent ways. Of course, no race is immune from the fatal conse- 
quences of the drug, but some races seem to have a greater resistance 
to its destructive work than others. 

The negro race is the least resistant, but on the other hand is the 
least inclined to the drug habit. The recorded cases of drug addiction 
among negroes are few as compared with those among the yellow race. 
All the negro drug addicts who have come under my personal obser- 
vation have impressed me with their low organic resistance to the 
drug. I recall especially the case of a negro chef on a German sail- 
ing vessel, whom I treated while in the Bay of Pernambuco for a small 
injury which he suffered on board. He was a young man, strong, 
virile, and organically sound. When I next ran across him in an 
European port, I found him in a lamentable state of emaciation and 
physical debility. The unfortunate man confessed to me that he 
had been addicted to opium for ten months, in which short space of 
time the drug had brought him to the lowest state of bodily degenera- 
tion. Another case is that of a negro maid servant who, contaminated 
by the opium habit of her mistress (a patient of mine), had also 
fallen a prey to the habit. This young negress had been smoking 
opium for only two years, and yet I found her in the most advanced 
stage of intoxication, as though she had been using the drug for many 
years. 

The treatment of this case was very difficult, by the weakened state 
of the patient and the many complications which had set in. 

I have witnessed many cases like the foregoing, all demonstrating 
the low resistance of the negro race to opium, although, 'as already 
observed, drug addiction among individuals of that race is very limited. 

The white race is more resistant to opium than the negro. A white 
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man may live under the influence of the drug for as long as ten years, 
provided the dose be within bounds and the organism of the subject 
be normal, without lesions or diseases. Many white addicts do not 
show the slightest external signs of intoxication for many years, until 
there comes a moment when the organism gives in — so to speak — 
in its fight against the drug, and the subject dies within a few weeks 
from the inroads of the Idol. 

During the first six months of the intoxication more symptoms 
manifest themselves than after that time. It seems that the organ- 
ism at first protests against the drug, but that, after that time, the or- 
gans become accustomed to the poison and there comes a sort of equi- 
librium in the bodily function, as though the drug were being more 
readily assimilated than in the early stages of intoxication. 

The yellow race is, without doubt, the most resistant to the deadly 
action of opium. Among the Chinese there are remarkable examples 
of such resistance, as though the drug, after acting on so many gen- 
erations of the yellow race, had imparted to it a sort of hereditary 
immunity. 

I remember the case of a Chinaman in Antofagasta, Chile. He 
was a man of senile aspect, with very low organic function. I found 
him to be a most notable example, however, of organic resistance to 
the drug, for I learned that he was seventy-five years of age and had 
been smoking opium since he was eighteen. Cases like this, in my 
judgment, can only be found among the yellow race. I do not believe 
a white man could ever withstand so prolonged an intoxication, even 
under moderate doses and proper regulation of the intestinal and 
kidney functions. 

However, this endurance of the yellow race does not justify the 
legends and literary descriptions so frequently encountered of the life 
in the Orient, which would make it appear that millions and millions 
live a life of bliss devoted to smoking opium. This is only the ele- 
ment of color with which the authors draw their pictures, but nothing 
is said about the lamentable misery and tragedy of countless human 
beings who pass away unnoticed or live a wretched existence like so 
many repulsive reptiles. 

It is not in the works of fiction of European or American authors 
that the drama of opium addiction should be studied, but in the pov- 
erty, diseases, and degeneration with which the Orient is afflicted 
through opium. 

But this difference in the coefficient of resistance to opium of the 
different races, however interesting, is hardly a subject of primary im- 
portance in the universal and human problem of opiomania, 
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The Temple of the Idol 

It is in Paris, the City of Light, the gathering place of the world, 
with all its eccentricities and follies. All the wealthy pleasure seek- 
ers go to Paris from all parts of the world. Science and art from 
the four corners of the globe have chosen it as their clearing house, 
and from that atmosphere of refinement and vice present-day civiliza- 
tion has sprung. Paris is the emporium of modern thought, but it 
is also the center of universal tragedy. 

Montmartre of Paris, the district of cabarets and restaurants, of 
dance halls, of exotic theaters, and dens of pleasure — is also the center 
of the drug vice. Every tourist that visits Paris visits Montmartre. 
There he will have dinner in one of the quaint restaurants, hear the 
music, witness a theatrical performance, step into a cabaret and lose 
his composure for a while, drink champagne, and live for a few 
hours in the heavy atmosphere of a thousand follies. It is in this 
district that the Idol has thousands of worshippers. 

Let us enter a cabaret. The orchestra plays, the crowd dances, eats, 
and drinks. In the fantastic whirl, women in decollete, the profes- 
ional beauties, go to and fro. Other women remain seated, watching 
passively the thousand and one eccentricities. One of these women, 
especially, attracts our attention. Her pallor, her brilliant, though 
unexpressive, eyes arouse our suspicions. Absent-minded, she sits 
sipping champagne from the ■ delicate baccarat glass, smoking cigar- 
ettes in a distant reverie. Her elegance and bearing mark her as a 
woman of distinction. Her melancholy, her statue-like indifference 
and rigidity tell us she is a morphine addict. She appears to be asleep 
with eyes wide open. If we observe her, she will show us how the 
Morphine-Idol is worshipped in the cabarets of Paris. Let us not 
lose sight of her. She will remain seated where she is probably for 
two or three hours, motionless, detached from the surroundings, ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. Presently she will rise, pretending to 
fix her makeup. We shall see her disappear into an adjoining hall. 
All about the room are feminine articles — mirrors, brushes, perfume 
bottles, everything appertaining to a beauty parlor. An old lady is 
in charge. The visitor will ask her to help her fix her hair or to put 
a drop of atropine in her tired eyes, and then in a low voice ask: 
“Dear Mama, what is a gramme of morphine worth today ?” The 
old lady then informs her that it is very high and that the stuff she 
has is real, pure, and not mixed with sugar of milk or sulfat of mag- 
nesia as it is in other places. The visitor orders a bottle of the drug 
and. requests that she be given an immediate injection, as she is unable 
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to inject it herself. Her wishes are complied with fifteen centi- 
grammes ; the old lady producing the fatal syringe, dissolving the tab- 
lets in warm water, taking the dose and injecting it into the leg of 
our beautiful customer. Eor a few moments she re ma ins motionless, 
then her face livens up and a brilliancy begins to show in her eyes. 
She is herself again. A touch of rouge to the lips, a dab of powder, 
and full of joy and animation she prances out through the same door 
and enters the cabaret, joining in the mirth and dancing of the 
crowd. 

And now we see an elegant and well-dressed man leave the cabaret 
and go into the street, nervously, anxiously, looking for an empty taxi- 
cab. He is sure to find one, for the drivers are ever on the lookout 
for the passengers leaving the cabarets. He looks about suspiciously, 
for he does not want to be seen. Before entering, he softly murmurs 
to the chauffeur: “Take me through a dark street and drive slowly. 
I shall tip you well, you know.” “Be assured, sir, nobody will see you. 
Just knock on the glass when you want me to stop.” And off goes 
the taxicab. It will not go very far before the passenger orders the 
driver to stop, while he sends the poison into his system. He dries the 
needle, puts it back in his pocket and returns to the cabaret full of en- 
ergy and mirth. 

In one of the “cafes,” that typical European institution where peo- 
ple gather for pleasure and enjoyment and to transact so much of the 
business of life, we see all sorts of people sitting about around the 
numerous small tables. In a corner two men and two young women, 
all speaking in low tones, now and again turn their faces away as if 
to sneeze. One of the young women takes from her handbag a little 
gold ease, studded with diamonds, and -takes a pinch of white, crystal- 
line powder and snuffs it. It is cocaine. She passes the beautiful 
little case to her companions. See them repeat the snuffing, two, 
three, four, ten, fifteen times. Between times, the liquor goes around. 
Benedictine, absinthe, ment. Later in the night, we meet the two 
couples, arm in arm, pale and livid, with tearful eyes, colorless lips, 
walking uncertainly as if intoxicated with alcohol. Something in 
their faces betrays them. Their nostrils glitter with the transparent 
crystals of the poison. 

In another cabaret, jazz and the tango share honors. The excite- 
ment and noise is the same as elsewhere. 

In one of the boxes, among the spectators, a man stands up shout- 
ing, ™ fl lrin g gestures like a madman. He bounds, like a wounded 
beast half mad. His eyes, open and fiery, are terrifying. The maniac 
has lost control over his acts and starts to upset tables and break 
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glasses and bottles, gnashes his teeth and bites whoever dares to touch 
him. Then suddenly he quiets down. It is the depression produced 
by the drug. He no longer roars, he weeps like a child and trembles 
with fright, hiding his eyes as if to shut out horrible visions. He 
has been smoking hasheesh. 

Place where drugs are taken individually are numerous in Paris. 
Generally, they are places of amusement, where alcohol is freely in- 
dulged in, which leads the uninformed to shrug their shoulders at 
the sight of any queer ly acting visitor, with the remark: “Too many 
cocktails.” Montmartre is full of such little temples. Of course, all 
dope is forbidden by the laws, but to no avail. 

The real “Temples of the Idol” are secret and secluded. In them 
the worshippers of morphine congregate in great numbers. There is 
no dancing or music there, and the ceremonies take place with great 
solemnity. It is difficult to gain access to such temples. Such access 
can only be had through friends and under extreme precautions. 
These shrines are identical everywhere, in Alexandria, in Naples or 
in any other large city. Only the degree of luxury varies, from the 
humblest and poorest enclosure within four bare walls and only 
wooden chairs to sit on, to gorgeous halls of oriental splendor. But 
.the Cult is the same in all — the worship of morphine. 

We shall visit one of these shrines of the rich, on the outskirts of 
Paris. A wealthy devotee will take us there in a car. We will have 
to ride through the wonderful city, through her grandest and her 
most miserable quarters, through wealth, through poverty, through 
civilization and through sloth. Going through the various sections 
of Paris, one cannot but reflect on the causes that have given birth, 
in European centers, to the morbid spiritual disintegration of the 
European races. Europe is tired of life. Europe is feeling old and 
its inhabitants are morally worn out. Health and the desire to strug- 
gle are not there. Ambition is dead and the field seems to be favor- 
able only to the germ of the vice. Hope is no longer there, it is across 
the ocean. The land of hope is America, the land of youth. Europe 
is old, skeptical and cynical. 

The car has stopped in front of a large, though unpretentious, build- 
ing. Our friend is well known to the “concierge.” Crossing a yard, 
we enter through a garage and find ourselves in a spacious hall, richly 
furn i s he d, a thick carpet on the floor and large Turkish cushions 
strewn about. The hall is dimly lighted and on small, black, ebony 
tables are silver trays, wrought and chiseled in strange designs. Sit- 
ting or lying on the cushions on tike floor are about twenty people, 
smoking silently and drowsily from pipes. The hostess, an elderly 
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woman, crosses the room with a tray carrying the fatal dose to her 
customers. 

Most of the drug worshippers are women between thirty and forty 
years of age. The rest are young men, a few merely boys. All these 
addicts are already in an advanced stage of intoxication and frequent 
such places because they do not have in their homes the necessary 
facilities and comforts for smoking. They are inveterate dope fiends. 
Now and again a newcomer is admitted who, through curiosity, wants 
only to see what opiomania is like. 

It will not take him long to repent his curiosity. Although it may 
be tod late to escape the Idol. 

It is commonly thought that dope fiends come to these places to in- 
dulge at their leisure in the sleep produced by the drug. This, how- 
ever, is not so. The majority remain there only the necessary time 
to smoke their numerous pipes, and then go home to enjoy in their 
own beds the artificial sleep of opium. 

In the opium underworld it is interesting to observe not only the 
addicts but also the proprietors of the vice dens. As can be easily 
imagined, they are people devoid of every vestige of moral principle, 
all unscrupulous beings of the shrewdest type, capable of the boldest 
and most atrocious deeds. What makes them so is the impunity with 
which they can work, protected as they are by their own victims, many 
of them powerful and influential personages who can go to any length 
m keeping the smoking halls surrounded by the strictest secrecy. The 
places are generally in charge of elderly women, most of them well 
educated and refined, models of perspicacity and discretion. 

Access to these temples is only for the rich and for the artistically 
inclined who enjoy the protection and friendship of their wealthier 
associates. Order is strictly maintained and no scandals allowed so 
as not to attract the authorities. The stories of crimes perpetrated 
of them are wholly untrue. Only in certain larger cities, like London, 
Naples and Alexandria are to be found the classic opium dens fre- 
quented by criminals and rogues, where prostitution, morphine, and 
othe rcrimes alternate with one another. 

No drag addict will ever give himself away before strangers, but in 
the presence of other addicts, even though they be entirely unknown 
to him, he will have not the slightest timidity about disclosing his 
addiction. A peculiar brotherhood seems to exist between addicts— 
they are bound by a tie which, in spite of the physiological and psy- 
chic pleasure involved, is a bond of misfortune. That is why a 
wealthy addict will extend a helping hand to a poorer fellow addict in 
all possible circumstances. 
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Addicts have also other ways of getting together. Some gatherings 
take place in the homes of addicts, where fellow-addicts are invited to 
tea. The party begins as with normal people in every respect. Little 
by little the social atmosphere of the gathering changes. The host or 
hostess will, in the most natural manner, bring out the pipe and 
offer it to one of the guests, whereupon adoration of the Idol com- 
mences. The expression and bearing of the worshippers change, ac- 
quiring a serious, solemn trend. Lamps, syringes, and needles are 
brought in, and conversation turns to glorification of the Idol. Dis- 
cussions ensue as to the drug doses, the effect of the poison according 
to its action on the different individuals present, their sufferings and 
their social status, their future welfare, the measures and persecutions 
contemplated against them and other such matters concerning life in 
their special world of dope. 

It is here that they may be studied to advantage and really under- 
stood, from the medical and social standpoint. It is here that they 
will show themselves as they really are, stripped of the dissimulation 
to which they are constantly forced. Their brotherly sentiments 
toward each other are here shown, and how eager each is to help the 
other. If one has been unable to procure the drug, the host will im- 
mediately provide him with several doses. It is remarkable what 
honesty and punctiliousness prevail in their transaction, for com- 
mercialism, profit, and exploitation do not concern them. Men and 
women are alike, the distinctions of classes and wealth disappear, they 
are but addicts, morphine and opium worshippers, come to pay adepts 
of the cult to the Idol. Sex loses its disparity, and men and women 
mingle without manifesting any of the distinction that exists in nor- 
mal life. 

In most of these homes every member of it is an addict, the servants, 
the porter, the chauffeur, included, and I have known of an instance 
where even the dog would come in for his injection of morphine. 
Against such an institution, if one may call it such, stronger than any 
religion or affinity of mind, social or police persecution must be un- 
availing. In a sense it encourages the vice, by developing infinite re- 
sources, shrewdness, and means of counteracting such persecution. 
Addicts have become more cautious and their ranks increase because 
they must live by and for the drug only. 
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The White Idol 

Morphine 

We have already made the acquaintance of opium and know some- 
thing of its deadly work. We have seen the lives of its addicts and 
the haunts where it is worshipped. We have seen how its unfortunate 
victims absorb the terrible smoke. We still recall the hideous smell 
of the opium-smoking dens. Each delicate spiral that is inhaled from 
the lungs of the victims carries with it a year of human life in every, 
ripple. The small pyramidal cones of the drug with which the pipe 
is fed are to me a scourge to mankind. Accursed opium. Opium is 
not alone in its labor of destruction and evil. It has its derivatives, 
as terrible, and perhaps more so, in their effects. These derivatives 
are called alkaloids, and opium has a great number of them. I shall 
describe only the most important: Morphine, Codeine, Heroin, Papa- 
verin and Narceine. These organic drugs, though invaluable for 
medicinal purposes, have been prostituted and turned into instru- 
ments of vice. From the point of view of drug addiction the most in- 
teresting are Morphine and Heroin. The other drugs offer less in- 
terest in the scope of this treatise, since drug addicts do not use them. 

Morphine has the most addicts. This is the drug that today is find- 
ing its way into every stratum of society, destroying human beings by 
thousands, nay, by the millions. It is more disastrous in its physical 
and moral effects than either cancer or tuberculosis. Morphine is 
invading the world and has addicts in every country on the globe. 
The number is constantly growing. Up to the present time the vice 
was restricted to the wealthy and higher classes of society. But today 
no class of society is entirely free of it. 

Morphine, as already pointed out, is an alkaloid of opium. It is a 
white powder, similar in appearance to common talcum powder, and 
is generally compressed into small cubes of the size of dice or into tab- 
lets. The majority of addicts use the latter form, because it is easier 
to carry, to make solutions, and to measure the doses injected into the 
body. 

Morphine is one of the drugs that have rendered the most useful 
service to medicine. It can be truly said that it is the only really 
effective weapon against pain. On the other hand it is killing thou- 
sands who, for different reasons, have become habituated to it. 

This is why I have always endeavored to keep my patients away 
from it, urging them under all circumstances to resist pain, however 
great the physical suffering, rather than take the first dose of such a 
treacherous drug. One or two doses taken, when suffering pain, will 
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of course not have any ill effect on the human body. However, the 
patient will always remember its effects, however faintly, and who 
knows but what that memory may later awaken in the patient the in- 
clination or desire that will lead him to drug addiction. Avoid, 
therefore, any acquaintance with morphine. In another part of this 
paper, in describing the causes of morphiomania, I have endeavored 
to prove that if this advice were followed there would be fewer victims 
of the drug. 

I believe it the duty of every woman, as mother, as wife, not to 
forget this advice and always firmly to oppose the use of this terrible 
drug in her family, except in a case of extreme necessity, and then 
only after having exhausted every other means. Even so, the mor- 
phine should be taken by mouth, notwithstanding the doses would be 
larger. The injection of morphine should be absolutely avoided. I 
have already proven that injection is itself one of the causes of mor- 
phiomania. 

Summarizing the above consideration, I might say that every pa- 
tient that has once taken morphine has in him the embryo of mor- 
phiomania. 

Morphine today, no one knows how, has become popular and has 
fallen into the hands of all classes of people, rich and poor, high and 
low, educated and illiterate. Not only the addicts themselves, but also 
others speak nowadays of morphine in the most familiar way, and 
are apt to recommend its use for the slightest twingle or pain. The 
practitioner is openly asked to administer it, and it is used as readily 
as though it were only a harmless, ordinary drug, such as quinine. 

The other alkaloids of opium have hardly any addicts to speak of. 
It is only in medical practice that now and again such addicts are 
met with, and the majority of these use such alkaloids in combination 
with other drugs. An example of this class of drug fiends was the 
case of a patient addicted to taking veronal mixed with codeine. Such 
cases are most unusual. I have never seen another of this type. 

Morphine and opium are the two principal drugs that are today 
affecting society. Both have the same effects from the drug-addiction 
point of view, and destroy and kill in the same way. The only differ- 
ence is that with opium the destruction is slower and the breakdown 
of his moral structure not so easily brought about as with morphine. 
The disturbances that differentiate them are of a clinical order and 
have only a professional interest. 
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The Psychology of the Morphiomaniac 

The morphine addict is not characteristically a degenerate* nor is 
he disabled in mind; he is simply a sick man* or woman. If one 
who succumbs to purely physical stress through lack of physical 
strength is merely regarded as physically weak* so also should one 
who* ignorantly and through lack of moral fortitude yields to drugs* 
be treated merely as an invalid. 

We all feel endowed with a remarkable will power as to our future 
conduct* we feel confident that we can make ourselves do or refrain 
from doing whatever we so will. This self confidence runs through 
all human activities ; but is especially marked in the morphine addict. 
If the addict knew in advance what sufferings were in store for him* 
he very probably would never yield to the vice. But he feels sure 
of himself* and honestly believes that he will give up the vice before 
it gets the best of him. It is curious to observe that this self-assur- 
ance does not disappear even in very advanced cases of intoxication. 
The patient* unable to resist the lure of the drug* still persists in 
believing that some day he will be able to muster enough will power 
to cast aside the drug. 

Drug addicts* as a class* have it in their will and intention to 
quit the vice. Of course there are degenerates among them but 
these are primarily of a great nervous disorder* but they are not 
typical drug addicts but patients suffering from a nervous disorder 
complicated with* but not originating in* drug addiction. 

The morphiomaniac* as such* is simply a person addicted to the 
use of morphine. He is devoid of any cerebral or organic lesion. 
In other words* he is peculiarly a morphiomaniac. 

The public* uninformed in such matters* is often inclined to regard 
these poor unfortunates as insane* as degenerates* or as criminals* 
which is a grave injustice. I do not believe that morphiomania pro- 
duces any more delinquents than any other disease. In this con- 
nection I wish to repeat that the morphine addict is neither insane* 
nor a degenerate* nor a criminal* but merely a person who is sick — 
sick like one inhaling mercury while working the mines, like one 
poisoned by acids in a laboratory* or like one infected with bacteria. 
In the last analysis* one as well as the other* is suffering from 
disease. 

It should he thoroughly realized that the drug addict, as such, is 
a person free from any moral turpitude of the poison; he is a per- 
fectly normal being. 

Those who have no actual good reason for acquiring the habit 
can blame it on their ignorance. The addict as a patient* therefore* 
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is entitled to as much, sympathy and kindness as any other patient, 
if not more. 

Why should they receive more consideration than the others in this 
respect ? I can testify to- the sympathetic natures of addicts. Their 
moral suffering so far surpasses that of other patients that they 
become extremely sensitive to the sufferings of others. They are 
generally highly impressionable to mental sufferings, though hardly 
so as to bodily ones. 

The most noticeable trait in the patients is their lack of stamina 
in the struggle for life. The nature of their ailment renders them 
thoughtful and critical They all study and meditate on their con- 
dition with wonderful accuracy and insight, observing other addicts 
until they acquire a clear conception of the evil. They call a doctor 
while in this condition. 

If he is not competent and well informed on the subject of drug 
addiction, they laugh at him, and the doctor may then come to the 
conclusion that he is dealing with a degenerate or an insane person, 
whereupon his treatment fails from the beginning. The patient and 
the doctor do not work in accord. This is often the case. 

In the treatment of other diseases medical skill will enable the 
doctor to diagnose and ascertain facts concerning the malady of the 
patient without delving into his moral condition. It is impossible in 
the treatment of morphiomania to diagnose unless there is a mutual 
understanding established with the patient. My knowledge of mor- 
phiomaniacs has come from the patient study of them, but I must 
confess that they have taught me more as friends than as patients. 

The reason for the disappointments experienced in the study and 
treatment of morphiomania is due to the lack of knowledge of the 
psychology of the addicts. One is lost without this knowledge. It is 
essential, in order to treat these patients, to establish a deep friendship 
with them. It requires the co-operation of the patient in order to 
diagnose the symptoms and to achieve results. 

The Victim oe the Dope 

The dope addict is the victim as much of the intolerant attitude 
of society as of the poisonous drug. Patients could be easily 
cured if the causes of drug addiction were better understood. They 
are obliged* however, to hide their infirmity until the last stages of 
intoxication, when their condition is almost beyond hope. It is diffi- 
cult to understand this popular prejudice against the morphine addict 
It probably should be attributed to ignorance and to the propaganda 
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made against it, presenting it in the light of a social crime. The 
patient is forced either to dissemble or to ostracize himself. The 
world for him is peopled by beings different from him. He experi- 
ences only the harshest treatment and the cruel sneers and contempt 
of his fellow men, which literally pushes him to his ruin. 

Even those patients who have adopted the habit through their own 
free will are punished in a way they do not deserve. All classes of 
addicts are looked upon as social offenders of the worst type instead 
of as patients. There is no consideration shown them. It is a daily 
torture that is inflicted upon them, moral and physical. They are not 
only under society’s indictment, but they have the daily agony of 
drugs. And yet no other patient is more deserving of our sympathy 
than the drug addict. 

The poorer classes especially are objects of pity. The drug poison 
is equally disastrous pathologically to all other classes. The possession 
of means, however, goes a long way toward alleviating the suffering of 
the afflicted. But the poor addict, who is obliged to work for his liv- 
ing, is indeed worthy of consideration, and every effort should be 
made to cure him. 

All the patients I have treated concur in their assertion that the 
most tragic and cruel moments of their infirmity is when they have 
to leave their beds before having slept at least twelve hours. Another 
source of suffering is when they realize that their condition has been 
detected by strangers. And they will all shudder at the anguish of 
their situation when their supply of poison has been exhausted, forc- 
ing them to the streets in search for more. They must undergo in- 
credible humiliation, blackmail, exploitation of every kind at the 
hands of criminal, soulless dealers, and part with the money they need 
for their rent and for the necessities of life. Words cannot adequately 
describe the helplessness in which they are obliged to carry out these 
merciless and terrible transactions, in hidden places with subdued 
voices, trembling with the fear of the law, begging on their knees for 
the drug, more essential to their lives than food itself. And yet one 
reads in stupid and commercialized fiction, in magazine stories, and 
popular comment of the happiness and enjoyment derived from this 
vice. 

Pleasure and enjoyment? Yes, they do experience it when the 
hateful poison passes from the needle into the body. It is the pleasure 
of killing pain and physical torture. It consists of a few moments of 
relaxation and insensibility. It is an artificial state of coma which 
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passes rapidly, followed then by an agony which day by day and year 
by year increases the misery of the patient. Added to this is the loss 
of every vestige of will power, which is one of the psychological effects 
of the poison. In this connection a patient once remarked to me, "The 
disintegration of the human elements is so great that even the stamina 
to commit suicide is denied to us.” 

Continuous human suffering will easily make a renegade of any 
person. Drug addicts are so persecuted by all sorts of cruelties that 
it is small wonder they become criminals. They lead a life of help- 
lessness in a world of cruelty and scorn. They are most sensitive and 
appreciative of the smallest kindness and sympathy shown them. 
They are even eager to take refuge in a friendly bosom that will speak 
words of human understanding to them. They open their hearts in- 
stantly. And this is precisely the relation that the medical adviser 
must establish with the patient from the very outset. 

The fear of night is another psychological feature of the morphio- 
maniac. They dread the unending hours of insomnia during which 
they reflect most keenly on their dire plight. The majority cannot 
sleep until three hours after retiring. While healthy individuals sleep, 
the morphine victim lies awake in mental torture, draining his tragic 
misery to the last drop. 


The Spectre 

The drug fiend shows some peculiar traits externally that betray 
him to the expert. He has a tendency to wander as if he did not have 
any ideas to where he was going. His pale and greenish complexion 
denotes his persistent fatigue and disgust with life. The sharpened 
nose, the transparency of his ears, his drooping shoulders and lack of 
energy all betray his condition, especially in the advanced stages, 
when the drug addict is like a spectre of his former self. 

He remains motionless when sitting and stares at some object. His 
eyes soon close. He will make superhuman efforts to open them, but 
to no avail. His speech is lucid and brilliant at times, but will sud- 
denly become indistinct and hardly audible. He gradually becomes 
silent and remains motionless, with his glance fixed on one spot as 
though hypnotized. 

What is the true condition of the morphiomaniac in such moments? 
He is shut out from the outer world. He is internally awake and more 
sensitive than a normal being to his interior sensations. This is prob- 
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ably due to the effect of the drug on the liver and solar plexus. He 
has complete control over his periferic nerves, and this enables him to 
remain absolutely passive. 

In his outward appearance he is careless and indifferent to tidiness 
and cleanliness. His social and financial conditions have no effect on 
him. His vanity is entirely dormant. 

The Underworld or Intoxication 

Disease tends to separate people from each other. Charitable senti- 
ment causes the .healthy to visit the sick. But it is only momentarily. 
This is a biological law which is also found among animals. As soon 
as a man enters a pathologic state he is a different being because his 
functions are different. This is why morphiomania has given rise to 
a sort of underworld, perfectly independent and different from the 
normal world. The drug addict lives and moves within a sphere of 
abnormalities and ends by losing contact with what is real and normal. 

One of my patients told me that morphine so changed his life that 
he could not understand how people could live without it. He also 
said : "I watch my little Pekinese dog sleeping and I wonder how he 
can get along without an injection. I look at you and other healthy 
men, only to become confused when I think of it, of life without mor- 
phine. It is my world — you call it the world of poison — but I cannot 
conceive of a world of any other sort/* This is probably the state of 
mind of all morphine addicts. They marvel at us as we marvel at 
them. Their understanding between themselves is astonishing. They 
love each other. They understand each other. I have often seen 
women addicts of refinement, education and high station in lif6 love 
uncultured and common addicts. All the artificial and social attri- 
butes of life disappear. Morphine has driven them into a World of 
their own with its own peculiar ethics. They live among us as an 
exotic species in wonder and fear. 

Science, ever watchful of the relief of human sufferings, has made 
great strides in the treatment of morphiomania in spite of this somber 
picture. 

It is possible now to wrench many victims from the clutches of the 
poison, A rational treatment will bring them back and restore them 
to the normal life, I say “rational treatment/* because I do not bo 
regard any treatment which consists in shutting a patient up within 
four walls under constant vigilance and forcibly separating him from 
the drug. This would be making a martyr of him, A “rational treat- 
ment** consists in having the patient give up the poison gradually 
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with the least possible suffering and until he experiences a joy of nor- 
mal life. When this is accomplished he may well say that he has been 
reborn. The patient who has the good fortune to get cured of the 
drug habit returns to life with the unbounded spirit of happiness and 
feels that everything has been newly created for him. 

I have seen patients of advanced age regain this sensation of youth 
and optimism. They recall their past with horror, and Nature, in her 
wisdom, fulfills the law of compensation to the utmost. The different 
organs regain their normal functions without aid of drugs. Within 
a few months they are again working to marvelous perfection. 

Causes oe Drug Addiction 

The world is going through a veritable crisis, as if groping in the 
dark. There is a tremendous upheaval going on, a ferment that will 
require years to quell. A great change is being effected in human 
life, and the Great War was only an episode of that change. Some 
great movement similar to those that history records is in the making. 
The force that started it in 1914 is still at work, and whatever its 
ultimate result everything will have changed. The evolution is grad- 
ual and slow, but even now we can aver that men are not the same as 
they were before the war. 

Its influence on humanity has made itself felt in different ways, 
and to the scientific mind the biological problem towers above all else. 
Thousands and thousands of men have been tortured with appalling 
suffering, and have been irradiating “waves of pain” that have been 
absorbed by the minds of other men, and we may ask if the continuous 
irradiation of these “waves of pain” have not acted upon our physique 
and upon our physical condition, transforming them in some way or 
other. 

If we consider things that were logical and not extravagant to our 
forefathers and compare them to the modern conception of things, 
what a change we shall find! We are living, therefore, in an age of 
rapid transformation, an age replete with passions and crime, where 
lust is rampant and virtue and honor a mere mockery. Our nerves 
and souls no longer conform to the healthy simplicity of yore, but 
seek feverishly the exotic mysteries of what is new and extravagant. 
It is thus that we have changed from the indulgence in alcohol to the 
more deadly one of morphine and its auxiliaries. 

This is the age of dope. The new vice is in its infancy, and is al- 
ready menacing mankind, with an overwhelming impetus. The field 
for its propagation has been so favorable because one-half of the 
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people of the day are in a state of neurosis, and the nerves require the 
deeper stimulus of active poison. Alcohol was not satisfactory. What 
are the causes of this phenomenon ? 

Modern Life 

The whole trend of modern life seems to have been especially de- 
signed to shatter the nervous system. The noise, the constant bustle, 
the ceaseless activity, must wear out the muscles. It cannot be denied 
that science tries to keep pace in this mad race toward annihilation, 
and that the methods of hygiene and physical culture do their utmost 
to stem the tide, but new diseases and new forms of destruction are 
ever springing up and retarding progress. 

Man today suffers from neurosis, because the stress* of civilization 
is too much for him. Steel and machinery are his greatest enemies. 
An endless motion that conquers his resistance fills the atmosphere, 
the very air that we breathe, the incessant noise, tax the nerves to 
their utmost, wearing them down slowly like the drop of water that 
perforates the rock. The struggle for life, and even the mammoth 
buildings, with their perspectives, act on the tired brain by their size 
and effrontery. 

Improper food is another of the causes. Modem commercialization, 
the adulteration of natural products, chemical substances, canned 
foods — all contribute to the intoxication of the system and weaken the 
nerves. We live in a hurry. Life is being shortened and we are 
obliged to cover distance in a short time. This acceleration of life 
can be borne only at the expense of the human engine. The greater 
the energy we expend, the greater the wear, and as we do not give the 
body and mind sufficient rest, we lose the vigor originating in the 
nerve centers. Hence the modern neurosis. 

Of course, people suffered from neurosis in bygone days, but it took 
a different form. The weakened of today present a morbid condition 
from which our ancestors were free. Stimulants are necessary to 
relieve the depressing conditions, and only the poisonous drugs offer 
such relief. Drug addiction is a consequence of modern life. It is 
not that the Orient introduced it to our more highly civilized races. 
On the contrary, we went to those distant nations in quest of it. Our 
overwrought nerves needed something to enliven our tired brains. We 
could not afford to give ourselves rest, sleep, fresh air and proper food. 
So we resorted to dope to give us those artificial sensations that replace 
the exhilarating buoyancy we ought to feel should we lead a moral life. 

What has the future in store for us ? Will drug addiction prevail 
today, affecting those of tomorrow, bom under such influences as we 
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have just described ? Will education and hygiene be able to cope with 
heritage and surroundings? 

The Craze op Pleasure 

The men and women of today begin to enjoy life at an early age, 
and the majority at twenty, have imbibed freely into the passions and 
physical pleasures of life. The human being is biologically far from 
being invincible in body or in mind at the present time. After ten 
years of this intense race in quest of amusement, the modem man or 
woman is already worn out, and at the early age of thirty the symp- 
toms of premature decay appear. Woman, who is much less resistant 
than man, feels this initial destruction much sooner, and her nervous 
system gives way with greater rapidity. There is no moral control to 
this mad whirlwind. Temptation in all its magnetic attractions are 
within the easy reach of all. Literature, the theater, the dance craze, 
meet us everywhere we go, and, what is perhaps worse, we have devel- 
oped a certain attitude or state of mind, in which we keep up certain 
forms and appearances of restraint and are satisfied with the apparent 
propriety of our conduct. This feverish and silly abuse of pleasure 
leads to depression and indifference to the finer things of life and to 
premature old age and diseases of the nervous system and mind. Our 
will gradually weakens and we fall a prey to neurosis, with its conse- 
quent craving for new sensations, pleasures and new stimulants, which 
will give us the illusion of force and resistance to indulge in them. 
We then fall an easy prey to the insidious and perfidious propaganda, 
have recourse to drugs, and finally become addicts. The smallest pre- 
text will hurry us into the world of poison. Our minds and our bodies 
are prepared for it, and a slight pain or a moral flurry is sufficient to 
make us fall into the dark and hellish pit of drug addiction. Thus 
the lack of moral restraint and the craze for amusement are other 
causes of the evil. 

Prohibition 

It is very important to study the influence of prohibition upon drug 
addiction. 

In Prance and England, for example, the morphine addict has 
within reach all the alcohol he wishes. Still, there is no indication 
showing that the number of dope fiends is on the decline in those 
countries. A great deal of confusion exists in regard to the alcohol 
craze and drug addiction. 

The morphine addict does not care for alcohol, or, rather, is not 
interested in it in a fundamental way. He cares for nothing outside 
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of morphine. In my practice and study of dope fiends I have devoted 
special attention to prohibition, not with the reference to the problem 
in itself, but in relation to the possibility of alcohol as a help in the 
treatment of morphiomania. I reached the following conclusions : 

The morphine addict never gets intoxicated by alcohol. When 
under the influence of morphine he drinks liquor not because he is 
addicted to its use, but as a minor and unessential habit, or at most 
to induce and intensify the sleep of morphine. He can very well do 
without it, for alcohol will not replace the effects of the drug. It will 
not cause the pain to disappear. On the contrary, it will aggravate it, 
as I have often had the occasion to notice. I have, therefore, reached 
the conclusion that alcohol does not exert the least influence on mor- 
phine addicts. 

It is a different case with cocaine addicts. It apparently has some 
infl uence upon them. In the treatment of those patients alcohol will 
materially help, especially when the addicts suffer from a lack of sleep 
or when it is dangerous to prescribe any other remedy. I have in such 
cases administered strong doses of alcoholic drinks with good results. 
This does not mean that the craving for the drug may be caused by 
the lack of alcohol, not by any means. 

Of course, the limit of vice is hard to draw. Its forms are innu- 
merable. There are some cases of addiction to alcohol and drugs at 
the same time. 

I had a patient addicted to cocaine, who would put the powder on 
her tongue and take a glass of chartreuse or benedictine. She would 
keep the liquor in' her mouth eight or ten minutes and then slowly 
swallow it. Another patient who chewed opium would put large pills 
of it in his mouth and swallow them with strong drinks of cognac. 
After repeating this several times, he would be completely intoxicated 
and, strangely enough, would present all the symptoms of alcohol in- 
toxication and none of opium. But these individuals are not really 
drug addicts, they are simply degenerates of the lowest type. Pro- 
hibition, therefore, does not encourage drug addiction. 

Religion 

The profession of religious principles is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest barriers checking the development of drug addiction. I 
have often witnessed cases of young men and women, well placed in 
society and intellectual, who have boasted of atheism, fatalism, mod- 
ernism and cubism. These young men and women have spoken in 
favor of indulgence in the drug habit on the principles that the only 
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ethical reason for life was to live in the senses. I once addressed a 
young lady of this type who boasted of being a morphine addict. She 
described the symptoms and effects of the drug with such detail that 
it was remarkable, almost Oriental. The whole picture was so absurd 
and fantastic that it seemed to me that she would probably faint at the 
sight of the hypodermic needle, not to mention the injection of it. 
She was a snob and thought it was up to date to pretend knowledge of 
which she knew nothing. If this charming young person had been 
brought up on sound religious principles and in fear of God, she 
would have kept aloof from the subject and temptation. 

Curiosity and snobbishness will often lead young people to try an 
injection or smoke opium, just to see what it is like. 

Moral and religious principles are the greatest barriers to drug 
addiction. 


Ion oran ce 

Drug addiction until recently was an unknown subject to the ma- 
jority of the people. Most people consider it a social crime instead of 
a disease. This is a great mistake, which should be corrected by all 
means, as it would greatly help in the campaign against the propaga- 
tion of the evil. 

Everyone knows more or less what contagious diseases are and the 
methods used to combat them. Everyone knows something about 
tuberculosis and typhoid fever, but few know what drug addiction is, 
and this is one of the reasons for the spread of the drug habit. 

Morphine is often spoken of in the home as a relief for the slightest 
and most insignificant pain. If the danger of its use were known 
people would avoid taking it except in extreme cases. Even members 
of the medical profession are apt to be lenient and give in to the en- 
treaties of patients, where a much firmer stand against the use of the 
drug would be justified. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the public toward the morphine 
addict is one of hard and cruel intolerance, and in great contrast to 
the drinker of alcohol, who is fondly petted and taken care of. This 
is only ignorance. The public should know that the morphine addict 
is a patient suffering the terrible and painful effects of a deadly poison 
and should be pitied and helped. 

The ignorance regarding the use of morphine and other poisonous 
drugs is one of the causes of drug addiction. If young people knew 
the horrors of it they would avoid it as they would infectious diseases. 
Young people should be taught and shown its dangers in the same way 
they ana taught and shown the dangers of syphilis and tuberculosis. 
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Drug addiction should be dragged out of the atmosphere of mystery, 
and literary humbug with which it is surrounded and glorified. 

General Secretary Hobson : The next paper is : 

NAECOTIC EDUCATION IN CUBA— ITS ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

By Dr. Miguel A. Branly 

Unduly honored by the great distinction conferred upon me by our 
Honorable President, General Gerardo Machado, and by the Honor- 
able Secretary of Health, Dr. Francisco Maria Fernandez, who ap- 
pointed me Official Delegate of the Health Department of Cuba to 
the World Conference on Narcotic Education, it is my intention to 
contribute to the extent of my limited capacity to the unquestionable 
success which will be attained by this Conference and, specially, to 
carry with me the conclusions reached and accepted in the final 
session, transmitting the same to my country, where they are awaited 
in order to be put into effect, inasmuch as the present Cuban Gov- 
ernment is firmly determined to eradicate as completely as possible the 
various toxicological vices which have invaded us and are destroying 
our youth. 

I also wish to state that, representing the Cuban Antinarcotic 
League, as secretary thereof, I hereby convey the cordial greetings 
of that institution to all other similar organizations, both official and 
unofficial, American or foreign, and, at the same time, I ask of them 
the establishment of mutual relations on behalf of the more success- 
ful pursuit of the ideals upheld by all in an identical manner. 

And now, that I am before you, by way of information which might 
prove useful, I shall point out in a memorandum, drawn as brief 
as possible, the work which has been accomplished in Cuba in con- 
nection with the complicated toxicological problems and the new course 
of action followed by the present administration in the struggle against 
these vices, which, had Dante known them, would have supplied him 
material more than sufficient for the writing of a new “Divine Com- 
edy.” 

On the American Continent, after the enactment of the Harrison 
Act in 1912, through which the United States initiated their cam- 
paign against the spreading of the drug habits, the first Latin-Ameri- 
can government to legislate in the same sense was that of Cuba, 
which promulgated a law, known as the “Maza y Artola Act,” in 
honor of its author, dated July 26, 1919. 

In the same manner, in view of the appearance of various drug 
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addicts in the army, the General Staff issued an order, under date 
of November 24, 1920, discharging from the military service of the 
republic all enlisted men proven to be victims of the habit of the 
ill-named “heroic” drugs. These men were sent to the army’s main 
hospital in order to avoid the return of these sick units into the gen- 
eral social body. 

Fortunately, the number of those separated from the service in 
virtue of the aforesaid order has been small, but the army has thus 
been defended successfully against the plague in question. 

In addition, there has been officially established a series of Regula- 
tions of the “Maza y Artola Act,” dated August 23, 1919, which were 
modified by the Presidential Decree Number 1294 of September 15, 
1922, and also the Decree Number 451 of April 15, 1924, governing 
the importation of noxious drugs and providing for the use of official 
certificates of importation, as stipulated by the International Opium 
Convention of The Hague of 1912. 

Following the same policy and believing that a co-operation of in- 
ternational character would produce better results in the extermina- 
tion of the unlawful drug traffic, Cuba took part in various conven- 
tions and conferences. Thus she signed the International Conven- 
tion of The Hague of 1912, which was ratified by our Congress through 
the ratification of the Versailles Peace Treaty, in accordance with 
Article 295 of the latter. 

And of the brilliant part played by our Delegate, Dr. Aristides de 
Aguero, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Cuba 
to Germany, you have an eyewitness in the person of the Honorable 
Mr. Porter, distinguished member of the American Delegation, whose 
propositions concerning the prohibition of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of heroin, as well as the limitation of the production and 
distribution of raw opium and coca leaves, in order to avoid the ac- 
cumulation of surplus stocks available for uses other than strictly 
medical or scientific, constituted the center and main topic of the 
second Conference. 

The American Delegation received at all times the most decided sup- 
port from the Cuban Delegation, and it is well known that if all 
delegates present had faced frankly and openly the propositions sub- 
mitted by the United States, the world’s toxological aspect would be 
entirely different today. 

Therefore^ bearing in mind the words of the famous Rodo — “ All 
work requires a period of concentrated attention, plus a controlling 
idea, absolute master of the soul”— -it has been necessary to adopt a 
new front in the struggle against this great evil. This is, in my hum- 
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ble opinion, the heavy significance which this Conference implies, be- 
cause it is through a well-directed and continuous educational cam- 
paign, using the schools and the press, moving-picture theaters, radio, 
oratory, and whatsoever other means which may be necessary, that 
it gViall be feasible to accomplish the destruction of this “universal psy- 
chopathy which is killing with unquestionable certainty all modem 
nations, intoxicated and unconscious” and create a New World by 
the Americans. 

Upholding these principles and believing in the necessity of uni- 
form action on the part of our Pan American States, I sent to the 
“Section of Social Medicine of the Third Pan American Scientific 
Congress,” held in Lima in December of 1924, a writing entitled “Tox- 
icological Legislation: its Unification in the Nations of America,” 
where, among others, the following conclusions were reached: 

(a) Constitution of the Pan American League against the spread- 
ing of the drug habits. 

(b) Convention of the aforesaid League in 1925, under the pa- 
tronage of all American Nations, placing the seat of government of 
the League in the Capital city of whatever American state be desig- 
nated for that purpose. 

(c) The “Pan American League” will be composed of as many 
“Leagues” combined as there are nations in the New World. 

(d) The nature and scope of action of the “Pan American League” 
shall be as follows : 

1st. Unification of all American laws, providing for uniform action 
in the extermination of the drug habits and unlawful traffic thereof. 

2nd. Accomplishment of control of the purchase and sale of narcotic 
products by each State. 

3rd. The “Pan American League” shall propose to every State 
the enactment of laws, providing truly severe penalties for all persons 
or entities trading, distributing, or smuggling these products. 

4th. The “Pan American League” shall advocate the creation of 
hospitals or sanatoriums devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
drug addicts. 

5th. If the suppression is a matter of law, the prophylaxis is a mat- 
ter of education and hygiene. Hence the necessity of creating a cen- 
sorship for all literature considered injurious in this respect, educat- 
ing the youth, instructing them with regard to the perils of this form 
of intoxication through whatever methods may be deemed advisable, 
and constituting a “Permanent Committee of Propaganda” against 
the drug habits. 

The above conclusions reached by that Congress— -which might be 
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considered to be mere dreams by spirits lacking initiative and lofti- 
ness of thought — are the same which I desire now to bring before yon 
for consideration and approval. 

Before concluding, I desire to state that in Cuba we have organized, 
since February 35, 1925, the Cuban Anti-Narcotic League, the first of 
its kind established in America after the Third Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress of Lima. The members of this League have been care- 
fully selected among the ranks of those most capable to solve our 
problems. It is our purpose to make the scope of this organization Pan 
American. 

The present Executive Committee of the Cuban Anti-Narcotic 
League is composed of the following gentlemen : 

Dr. Manuel Yarona Suarez, President, member of the Cuban Sen- 
ate. 

Dr. Francisco Maria Fernandez, Vice-President, Secretary of 
Health. 

Dr. Miguel A. Branly, Secretary. 

Dr. Frederico Torralbas, Head of the National Laboratory. 

Dr. Ger ma n Wolter del Bio, member of the Cuban House of Bep- 
resentatives. 

Dr. Enrique Guiral Moreno, head of the office of the League of Na- 
tions in the Cuban Department of State. 

Dr. Eduardo Potts, Judge of the Court of First Appeal of Havana. 

We have also other members who are physicians, lawyers, and legis- 
lators. 

In view of the short time of its existence, the Cuban Anti-Narcotic 
League has not been able to develop her program to its full extent. 
The principal activities have been devoted to social prophylaxis in 
the various clubs and societies, especially among physical culture and 
workmen’s organizations, where, through a series of conferences, the 
dangers resulting from the drug habits are exposed. 

I am able to say that the Honorable President of Cuba has sent a 
message to Congress very recently, requesting the reform of our pres- 
ent laws, in order to create a more severe legislation for those devoted 
to the unla wful traffic in question. In the same sense, our distin- 
guished Secretary of Health, Doctor Fernandez, has solicited the joint 
action of the “Cuban Anti-Narcotic League” with the Departments 
of the Interior, State, Justice, and Police, in order that, combining 
their efforts with those of the Health Department, and specially of 
the Supervisor of Drugs and Food, Dr. Cesar MuxO, it shall be possi- 
ble to obtain the success to be expected in this struggle, where .the 
public health and welfare should conquer the Black Idol. 
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And, to finish, I shall say, gentlemen, that: In Cuba the result of 
our proposition, as outlined above, and ..il other conclusions reached 
and accepted by this Conference, are expected to produce a “model 
legislation” for Pan America, thus ratifying the -words of our apostle 
Marti : ‘‘With all and for all.” 

General Secretary Hobson: We have with us this afternoon a 
representative of the motion-picture world, Dr. Rowland Rogers, 
who has actually initiated a psychological experimentation, and he 
will read to us some of the reports of his discoveries at this time. 

MOVIES TO INFORM 
By Rowland Rogers 

Two languages express ideas — first, words; second, pictures. Your 
words may be spoken or typed. The limits of sound and space limit 
the use of spoken words. The radio overcomes some of these limita- 
tions. 

Typing removes other limitations, but not all. The use of type is 
especially effective in cutting the cost of telling the other fellow 
about your good ideas. 

To these limitations on the use of words to express ideas must he 
added a fundamental one which is always present. The average per- 
son’s vocabulary is from 3,000 to 10,000 words. There are over 
400,000 words in the dictionary. Most people do not understand, 
therefore, about 97% per cent of the words in the dictionary. If 
we can limit our use of words to simple ideas, this difficulty is some- 
what removed. But, if you explain a technical, scientific, or compli- 
cated subject by means of words, the inability of the hearer or reader 
to understand hampers. 

The coming of photography to supplement the printing press has 
revived the picture language. Pictures are not only the language 
of primitive people, but of every child. Children — your children 
and mine — understand pictures long before they can make use of 
or understand words. 

An effective illustration of the power of pictures to attract atten- 
tion is the circulation of the New York News , an illustrated daily. 
Compare this with the New York Times. The Times has a daily 
circulation of about 360,000 copies. It was established about sev- 
enty-five years ago. It relies on the printed word. 

The News was established about five years ago and has a daily 
circulation of over a million. It relies on pictures. 
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A most effective picture means of expressing ideas is the movie. 
The daily attendance and the constant growth of the number and 
size of theaters attests its popularity and effectiveness. 

Within the past five years, the movie has developed a wider use- 
fulness. It has broken down the barrier of the theater and of mere 
entertainment. I refer to the increasing number of showings, not 
of entertainment pictures, in the some 13,000 motion-picture thea- 
ters, but of informative films in the schools, clubs, churches, col- 
leges, and similar non-theatrical organizations. 

You may be surprised — certainly you will be interested — to know 
that the schools in the following large cities are making use of 
motion pictures for instruction of their pupils: New York, Newark, 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc. These films have 
been carefully selected to correlate with the subjects taught in the 
schools. There are courses on health, United States geography, Eu- 
ropean geography, physical geography, physical training, civics, biol- 
ogy, household economics, history, nature study, and literature. 

In addition, in the following States we co-operate with the various 
educational institutions to distribute pictures to reach schools, clubs, 
churches, and similar organizations in smaller cities or towns. New 
England, Georgia, Colorado, Missouri, California, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Iowa, Washington, Utah, Texas, Indiana, etc. 

The average cost of securing a fifteen-minute interview with a 
movie patron in the non-theatrical field is two cents. The range is 
from one cent to five cents. This price covers the cost of planning 
the picture, the preparation of the master negative, the making of the 
necessary prints, and securing distribution to the audiences. 

You are assured that the people who see the picture — and there 
is a check-up on the number — get a fundamental or basic conception 
of the subject, because the people sponsoring the picture may pre- 
determine and control exactly what the observer will see. If they 
know what they want to say, the onlooker will get it. 

There are two great enemies of mankind. One is distance and 
the other is time. Inventions during the past one hundred years — 
the steam locomotive, the automobile, the aeroplane, the telegraph, 
and the radio — have helped to annihilate distance. 

The motion picture is man’s one tool which holds out a promise 
of being able to cut the time necessary to impart information, change 
attitudes, and influence conduct. 
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Your Association will be competing for the time and attention 
of the people you wish to interest. A fifteen-minute movie will en- 
able you to present more facts and figures than your best speaker 
can do in two hours. 

General Secretary Hobson : An interesting contribution to the rec- 
ords of this First World Conference on Narcotic Education is a 
paper on “Morphine Hunger and Smooth Muscle Reaction,” a dost 
study of the habitue by S. D. Ludlum, a prominent physician of 
Philadelphia, and his associate, Ellice McDonald. The paper is as 
follows : 

MORPHINE HUNGER AND THE SMOOTH MUSCLE 
REACTION 

A Study of the Habitue 

By S. D. Ludlum, M. D. and Ellice McDonald, M. D. 

The balance of the vagus and sympathetic parts of the vegetative 
nervous system is influenced by the action of morphine, as is well seen 
in the contraction of the pupiL The chief function of the vegetative 
nervous system is its control over smooth, or involuntary, muscle as is 
found in the pupil, the stomach, the intestines, the heart, etc. In a 
study of the smooth muscle reaction of the stomach and large intestine 
as a means of estimation of the vagus-sympathetic balance of the vege- 
tative nervous system, we found that the gastro-intestinal smooth 
muscle, as viewed by the roentgen ray, could be used as an index or 
criterion, and this we have called the smooth muscle reaction. Blood 
pressure effects are also expressions of the influence of the vegetative 
nervous system on smooth, or involuntary, muscle. 

In this research, a number of drugs, gland extracts and salts were 
studied; among these was morphine, which was studied in habitues, 
who, on account of the constant dosage required, lend themselves 
readily to drug study. It was found that morphine hunger was a state 
of increased sympathetic tonus, or sympathetic preponderance with 
corresponding decrease in the smooth muscle reaction. The method 
was the twenty-hour roentgen-ray study of the vegetative innervation 
of the colon and the immediate fluoroscopic observation of the barium 
meal in the stomach in the absence of other drugs and purgatives. By 
means of the haustral arrangement and postural tone of the stom- 
ach and large intestine, it was possible to determine the effect of mor- 
phine and its withdrawal on the vegetative nerve balance. 
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This is a method that lends itself readily to the study of drugs, 
endocrines and salts. The vagus division causes contraction of the 
haustra and diminished amplitude of the smooth muscle of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, and the sympathetic division causes increase in the 
amplitude and enlargement of the haustra. This is well seen in a 
study of the effects of atropine and physostigmine (eserine) on the 
intestinal smooth muscle. Atropine, as is well known, is a sympathetic 
stimulant (or paralyzes the vagus producing sympathetic preponder- 
ance), and roentgenograms before and after injection of atropine 
showed that a dilation of the large intestine with obliteration of the 
haustra was produced by atropine. Physostigmine, on the contrary, 
produces vagus preponderance and it was found by means of roentgeno- 
grams before and after injections of physostigmine that contraction of 
the haustra and diminution of the caliber of the larger intestine was 
produced by it. It was obvious, therefore, that the alterations in the 
haustral arrangement and postural tone of the smooth muscle of the 
intestine (which we call the smooth muscle reaction) were nerve (and 
not local) effects, and that the rhythm, rate and amplitude of the 
gastrointestinal traet, as viewed by the roentgen rays, could be taken 
as an index or criterion of the vagus-sympathetic balance of the vege- 
tative nervous system. 

In the habitu6, morphine hunger was marked by dilation and haus- 
tral relaxation of the colon and dilatation of the pupil — a decreased 
smooth muscle reaction. 

Morphine increases the vagus preponderance of the vegetative ner- 
vous system as we have found magnesium and calcium salts to do. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Gwathmey has found that there is a 
synergism between morphine and magnesium sulphate. Both of these 
substances are in the class of anesthetics that decrease permeability of 
the cell, as we believe most, if not all, of the vagus stimulants do. 

The necessity of the morphine habitue may, therefore, be spoken of 
as an alteration of the vegetative nerve balance with sympathetic pre- 
ponderance which morphine relieves by producing vagus stimulation. 
The condition is dependent on chemical changes of a colloid character 
in the bodily equilibrium, and morphine hunger is evidence of a deep 
physiologic need. The hope of the treatment of the habitu6 must be, 
therefore, in the correction ©f this physiologic or bodily unbalance by 
means of such substances as will produce the vagus preponderance or 
correction of fee sympathetic preponderance and not produce fee 
anesthetic or pain relieving effects of morphine. 

General Secretary Hobson : Still another paper to be included is 
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DBUG ADDICTION AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., 

Commissioner of Health , Chicago , Illinois 

The habitual use of narcotics is certain to produce some deteriora- 
tion, either physical or mental, in the user. Such habitual addicts 
are found in all social strata, and there appears to be no racial or 
sex immunity to the habit. 

The public-health official, however, comes most in contact with 
drug addicts, in connection with prostitutes and the venereally dis- 
eased. Drug addiction is probably the most secretive of all ailments 
and, because of this fact, there are hardly any reliable statistics avail- 
able as to the number of victims. In Chicago only approximate 
figures are obtainable, the number being variously estimated from 
3,500 to 6,000. In the discussion of any disease and its control, one 
must know how it is spread, and drug addiction is no exception. Ad- 
dicts generally became drug users in the following three ways: 
Through curiosity, through the influence of associates, and as a re- 
sult of medical treatment. The control of any of these routes of 
addiction offers a challenge to the best sociologic and educational and 
medical thought of the age. 

There is a tendency to regard drug addicts as a sociologic problem 
alone, or perhaps a legal one. The police, apparently, are the most 
interested. This is because criminologists have long known that 
many of the most violent and brutal crimes are committed by drug 
addicts. But the medical man is also interested, because the narcotic 
addict manifests definite symptoms which are a medical problem. 
Usually relief can be obtained only by further administration of the 
drug, at least for the time being. Unfortunately, the treatment of 
drug addicts by physicians is becoming increasingly a legal hazard 
and many, therefore, deliberately avoid it. Consequently, numerous 
addicts are left to the machinations of the peddler, and these consti- 
tute a decided menace to the public health in that they are a foci 
of addiction for other susceptibles. 

Let us regard the problem in the light of our knowledge of today. 
What are the underlying factors that favor drug addiction? Un- 
doubtedly the most important one is the over-production of opium and 
other narcotics. Should this factor be eliminated — and this means 
international and national control — tie medical and social aspects 
of the problem would be on a better basis for control. Governmental 
prohibition of over-production, and control of exportation and im- 
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portation, to accommodate only medicinal needs, should stop the 
organized traffic in habit-forming drugs. 

Since drug addiction is a disease, the addict should not be pun- 
ished, but should be controlled, and cured whenever possible. 
Thoughtful police officials realize that it is essentially a medical prob- 
lem, and as such, should be dealt with by the Department of Health 
of the local government. The Harrison law limits physicians in the 
use of narcotic drugs for treatment without providing for sound 
treatment of the addict himself. It is realized, of course, that the 
treatment of addicts is a specialized procedure and one that is often 
neglected in the curriculum of medical schools. To what extent the 
complete cure of addicts may be effected has not as yet been satisfac- 
torily answered. On this point some demonstrated and acceptable 
data should be made available. This cannot be done unless research 
in the methods of treatment is allowed, either under governmental 
auspices or by universities. So far, even the physiologic effects of the 
habit-forming drugs and their tolerance have not been fully investi- 
gated, and there appears to be no encouragement for such research 
offered to universities by the officials eharged with the enforcement 
of the narcotic laws. In fact, any increase of the use of narcotic 
drugs, either by the individual physician or by research workers, is 
regarded with such suspicion as in some instances to be a decided 
embarrassment to the workers in this field of research. 

Since drug addiction is a pathological state, it should be reportable 
as a disease to the Department of Health. In Chicago this is re- 
quired in Sections 1866 and 1868 of the general ordinances of the 
Sanitary Code. It is, however, not fully carried out. 

As Commissioner of Health, I am in accord with many of the 
views satted by Dr. C. E. Sceleth in his article published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, March 1, 1934, Volume 83, 
pages 679 to 683. It is particularly interesting to note this author’s 
division of addicts into two classes: accidental, and those possessing 
psychopathic personality. He rightfully points out that the majority 
of addicts come under the second classification. But even though 
this is true, there is still a possibility of saving many of the group 
from the first classification, the accidental addicts. This can be 
done by establishing a reporting and follow-up system by which the 
addict becomes known to some central agency, such as the Department 
of Health, and by proper isolation, with institutional and medical 
care, preferably on farms, which' eventually might be self-supporting. 
It is deplorable that the only public institutions now available for 
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the care and treatment of this disease are the jails and insane asy- 
lums. 

The control of drug addiction is a problem for future research 
and for careful a dmin istrative study, and investigation of the sub- 
ject should be stimulated by proper financial and governmental sup- 
port. 

General Secretary Hobson: Ladies and gentlemen of the Confer- 
ence : The Chair, before the Committee rises for the last time, wishes 
to take occasion to speak a word of thanks for all the papers and the 
discussions that have been presented. Anyone who has heard them 
throughout, as I have, will be very deeply impressed with the infor- 
mation, the constructive drought, and the weight that has been given 
them. The report that is to be published by Mr. Middlemiss is the 
most valuable volume that has yet been produced on this subject. Of 
course I will not compare the data gathered with that covered by the 
Opium Commission of the League of Nations, but our scope has been 
broad, and I believe in due course we can receive recognition far 
greater than ever was accorded the august body I have just mentioned. 
I am deeply impressed with the amount of thought that has been given 
to these papers and, will you allow me, as an adjunct to this, to say 
that the sight of these delegates working through these many 
days, some giving much thought and attention to the preparation of 
papers and others showing deep, patient, and kindly interest in glean- 
ing learning from them, has been an experience to me, and will con- 
tinue to be. The combination has been very impressive and, on be- 
half of the Conference, I wish now to thank, very heartily, all who 
have contributed papers and discussions and to say that these are 
very deeply appreciated and, we believe, will prove of great value to 
humanity in promoting the cause. 

Mr. Director General, the Committee of the Whole now rises and 
reports that, as the part of the program dealing with the Constitution 
was completed last night, just so the part dealing with the papers 
and discussions has now been completed. 

Director General Owens: The Conference will be in order. An- 
nouncement has been made as to the plan decided on for the publica- 
tion of the record of this Conference. Mr. Middlemiss, I am sure you 
will all agree, merits the profound gratitude of the Conference for 
the assiduity and loyalty with which he has pursued his arduous task. 
All delegates and officers, as well as those not in attendance, have a 
wonderful opportunity of adding real worth to their libraries. It is 
a work of world-wide importance. 

Most interesting to me, who have listened to the papers of the dele- 
gates to this Conference, is the paper of the representative of the repub- 
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lie of Cuba and his interpretation of the term “Pan America/’ I have 
had the honor of being associated, as President of the Pan American 
Commercial Congress, with onr neighbors from the Latin Americas, 
and in our last Congress, held in New York in December, we had, as 
delegates, for the first time, representatives of Canada; so we have 
reached the point of a hemispheric association and it is a significant 
fact that the republic of Cuba was intimately associated with us to 
the extent even that Doctor Torenti, recently accredited by his gov- 
ernment ambassador to Washington, a man of high distinction who 
served as President of the Fourth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, and as member of the International Court of Justice, was one 
of us. So, we can feel that the influential officers of the South, inen 
high in the ranks of statesmanship, are heart and soul with us in 
our efforts toward a world-wide campaign for narcotic education. 

We now reach the point of the Keports of Committees, Commit- 
tees Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

I will make a brief report for Committee No. 4, and will call for 
the report of Committee No. 2, if ready; then Committee No. 3, and I 
will ask that the report of Committee No. 1 be the final item of busi- 
ness of the Conference. 

With respect to Committee No. 4, which was in session today: 
It was decided that, forthwith, following the adjournment of this 
Conference, every effort shall be put forth by the organized machinery 
of the World Conference on Narcotic Education to co-ordinate the 
agencies of the world in a common program basesd upon the Consti- 
tution of the World Conference on Narcotic Education. This will 
include the governments of the world, nationally and in their subdi- 
visions, and, as our country is represented by States, counties, and 
municipalities, other countries will be by their provinces and minor 
localities. 

The plan of organization and co-ordination will include also the 
great entities of the world — religious, educational, civic, commercial, 
economic; in that way we may find a common ground on which the 
Constitution of the World Conference on Narcotic Education can 
stand and from which will be carried forward throughout the wide 
world this great message of education with respect to narcotics. 

It is further proposed that the effort continue until the second meet- 
ing of our World Conference, in 1931, in London, so that these great 
ends may be attained in full measure, and our goal reached. 

Committee No. 4 further reports to this Conference the recom- 
mendation that the organized authorities of the World Conference on 
Narcotic Education will endeavor, promptly, to bring into existence 
what they recommend shall be known as The Hobson Foundation 
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lor the purpose of conducting oratorical tests on the general plan of 
the Demarest tests. 

When I was a boy, there was conducted throughout the United 
States what were known as “Demarest Contests,” and there was an 
endowment made by the learned Demarest of silver and gold medals 
which were offered to schools for pupils who excelled in the reciting 
of the evils of intoxicating liquors and of strong drink generally; 
these contests were a part of the regular ceremonies and curriculum 
of the school, and the public ceremonies were established by the par- 
ents and friends of the children who received, as I said, the silver and 
gold medals that were awarded the actors in those great educational 
movements that depicted and portrayed, in public, the evils of in- 
toxicating liquors. That work was successfully carried on in our 
country in a program of education against the evil of strong drink 
and, without being boastful, I recall that I have not only one of the 
silver Demarest medals but, too, a gold Demarest medal. It occurs 
to me that from out of this Conference, when The Hobson Foun- 
dation is organized, there will come, to the proper committee, a 
booklet making available brief addresses that the children could 
memorize and declaim throughout not only America but the wide 
universe, and there could be offered the Hobson Prize and the Hob- 
son Medal to children who memorized the addresses and declaimed 
them with the most appealing emphasis. 

Mrs. Caroline Engle Blair: May I interrupt to say that I am 
glad that you brought that up. I was interested in teaching the boys 
and girls to speak, and I endorsed the Demarest movement in North 
Carolina, and enlisted three thousand contestants; after a while these 
boys got so that they could vote, and (it was before the women could 
vote in North Carolina) they carried the State on a State-wide pro- 
hibition platform by 44,000 majority. These young men drove whis- 
key out of the towns entirely. They had become educated and finally 
did the work. I do trust that the proposal for The Hobson Founda- 
tion will go through with great success. 

Director General Owens : As I say. Committee No. 4 recommends 
the foun ding of The Hobson Foundation with this in view, not only 
in the schools of America, but in other lands, where the program will 
be carried forth. 

The report of Committee No. 4 is respectfully submitted. 

General Secretary Hobson : Mr. Chairman, 1 move the Conference 
accept, with gratitude, the report, and co-operate in effecting its reso- 
lutions. 

Doctor Hubbard : I second the motion. 

{The motion was unanimously adopted.) 
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Director General Owens : The report of Committee No. 2 will now 
be presented. In the absence of Dr. John M. O’Connor, General 
Chairman of the Committee, I will ask Miss Estelle to present the 
report. 

Miss G. H. Estelle: In the absence of Dr. John M. O’Connor, 
General Chairman, I submit the 


- EEPOET OF COMMITTEE NO. 2 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, July 9, 1926 

The Committee has made the beginnings of its permanent 
organization and will proceed to build up its membership in 
this country and in other lands. In view of the approach of 
the opening of the new school year, this committee has under- 
taken to examine certain public documents, with a view to 
making their contents available for Committee No. 3. The 
documents considered were the following: 

Treasury Report of 1919 — The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Congressman Henry 
T. Rainey. 

The Report of the Committee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, on the Hearings of 
House Resolution No. 7079 on the Bill to prohibit the 
importation of opium for the manufacture of heroin, 
known as the Anti-Heroin Bill, about 1924. 

The third document — Narcotic Peril, issued under the frank 
of Congressman Walter F. Lineberger, under unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record used largely 
for teachers and parents by the International Narcotic 
Education Association. 

The Committee has indicated in the margin of the docu- 
ments the parts approved and struck out the parts disapproved, 
and has made such insertions as it deemed proper, and now 
turns over these documents to the Secretary General to be de- 
livered to the Chairman of Committee No. 3. 

General Secretary Hobson: I move the Conference accept and ap- 
prove the report made by General Committee No. 2 and that the Chair 
turn over these documents to the Chairman of Committee No. 3 with 
the thanks and appreciation of the Conference. 

Doctor Ward : I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and unanimously adopted.) 

Director General Owens: We will now call for the report of Com- 
mittee No. 3, by Major Brewster. 

Major Brewster : I have the pleasure of presenting 


EEPOET OF COMMITTEE NO. 3 

This committee, after careful and analytical study of the 
data submitted to us by Committee No. 2 for purposes of edu- 
cation, do submit the following : 

That habit-forming drugs are destroying and enslaving a 
steadily increasing number of our people. The toll of vic- 
tims among the youth of the country is the striking develop* 
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ment of recent years. The people of America do not know 
the facts. 

That narcotic drug addiction is a secret and menacing vice 
and is not as easily discovered as is that of alcoholism or 
inebriety. 

That the hidden number of the addicted will always be the 
larger. It is a secret vice, and works in secret under cover, and 
in the darkness. It is never detected until the victims are 
caught by the police or compelled to seek hospitalization. 

That their condition is not easily recognizable at all times 
makes the habit a double menace to the people at large and 
to the law-enforcement officers. 

We also find that there is an over-production of opium and 
its derivatives in the world at large. There being no actual 
control of opium and its derivatives in China, China’s drug 
addiction must increase, and the drug addiction of the United 
States and other countries throughout the world through the 
evil associations with the opium traffic must increase also. 

While there is some reliable statistical information, accurate 
statistics of the extent of narcotic drug addiction never have 
been compiled in this country. Therefore, in view of the scat- 
tered sources of information and the fragmentary statistics se- 
cured, we recommend that so comprehensive a survey as is 
possible under the circumstances of the problem: first, from 
the educational; second, from the humanitarian; and third, 
from the administrative viewpoint, be compiled under the direc- 
tion and stimulation of General Committee No. 2 on Data of 
this Conference. 

In view of our findings, this Committee urges the World 
Conference on Narcotic Education to commend to the educa- 
tional forces of the world the outline of a powerful anti-nar- 
cotic formula to be incorporated into every educational sys- 
tem to meet the need of every age and inculcate through al- 
ready existing courses of study so that no child, no matter how 
limited his education, goes out into the world unwarned that 
habit-forming narcotic drugs will destroy not only his body 
but his soul. Because the great mass of children leave school 
before their education is finished, mostly at the end of grammar 
school, anti-narcotic education should be inculcated through 
existing courses of study: 

1. Physiology and hygiene (physical, social, and economic 
effects ) . 

2. History (opium wars, racial differences, World Opium 
Conferences). 

3. Geography (agriculture, climate). 

There is neither room nor time for addition to school courses, 
but there is room and time for supplementary reading that will 
make teachers’ work easier and more successful. 

This is also a favorable time to offer facts about narcotic 
drug addiction, as there are now in session over five hundred 
American cities revising the courses of study. The American 
professional schools and the whole world will join, if properly 
approached, in preparing revisions. The schools of the world 
need facts in teachable form about this evil and means of pre- 
venting it. 

In conclusion, this Committee prays the General Committee 
on World Education to remember that the average child in 
America leaves school between the seventh and eighth grade. 
This means that his school education terminates, and he 
should not at this, his formative and most impressionable stage, 
go forth unwarned that opium and its derivatives will destroy 
not only his body but his soul. 
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General Secretary Hobson : I move the report of Committee No. 3 
be accepted and approved and all proper efforts made for carrying out 
its recommendations be undertaken. 

Miss Mulhall : I second the motion. 

{The motion was put and unanimously adopted .) 

Director General Owens: Among those who have been present at 
all the sessions of the Conference from the opening hour to this 
moment when we reach the closing hour, is a gentleman who has 
sounded a spiritual note in this meeting and I am sure you will all 
be very proud to hear a closing statement at this moment from Doctor 
Hubbard. 

Doctor Hubbabd : I do not wish to take your time at this late hour 
to extend remarks. I wish to say to you that I with you have had a 
thrill of listening to these wonderfully expert testimonies from various 
branches of society dealing with this great question. While I have 
not personally succeeded in two or three little features of my own 
that I wish to inject, I want you to feel that I am heartily iu sym- 
pathy with all the purposes of this organization. We together, realiz- 
ing the tremendous importance of it, and perhaps a much larger im- 
portance as the years go by, must stand shoulder to shoulder, working 
under Divine assistance, that He may in the determination of this 
great work, point out to us the way of successful accomplishment 
under the leadership of him of whom no finer leadership could be 
had or found in America, this splendid man, this great soldier, this 
fearless crusader. Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson. I have borne 
very high esteem of Captain Hobson for very many years and I have 
even sat in various churches when he has delivered his beautifully 
inspiring and sympathetic messages npon the cnrse of the drink habit 
and by his oratory I have been led to subscribe on various occasions ; 
he is one of the most distinguished, one of the most dramatic, one of 
the most forceful speakers, one of the most conscientious men who has 
ever given himself to any cause and we should be proud, we of the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, that this great soldier, 
this man who has so distinguished himself under the flag of his na- 
tion, who has carried into the wars of our nation the banner of liberty 
and of justice, we should be proud, X say, to march under his leader- 
ship and beneath his banner of Education. 

What need I say about the Hobson Foundation which will inspire 
the youth of our land to fight this great evil from their school days 
up? What can be said of it? Nothing more than that its anus, its 
purposes, its aecomphshments, are all symbolized in the one name: 
Hobson ! that name which has run gloriously through the country for 
a quarter of a century, when through the streets of this very historic 
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city* where the Constitution of the United States was framed and the 
Declaration of Independence was evolved, there marched in a great 
parade of victory and of tribute, the hero of the Spanish-American 
war. Captain Hobson. 

It is a great inspiration to me and I hope that we, every one of us, 
shall leave this place this afternoon feeling that there has come upon 
us a new awe, a finer sense of responsibility and, as God has given us 
intelligence, thought and ambition, and an able leader, we may go 
forward as soldiers in a great crusade blessed with the Almighty’s 
omnipotence that is surely ours in this great cause of humanity. 

Director General Owens: We now reach the concluding stages of 
our Conference. Captain Richmond P. Hobson is recognized. 

General Secretary Hobson: Mr. Chairman, I have been authorized 
by its Board of Directors to offer to the Conference on behalf of the 
International Narcotic Education Association, Inc., financial assist- 
ance in the maintenance of the Secretariat during the first year of its 
life in the amount of $25,000. 

(The offer was accepted by unanimous vote with expressions of 
gratitude.) 

Mr. Chairman, I offer, on behalf of Committee No. 1, the following 
concluding resolutions and in the thought that, as we fade away 
from each others’ sight it may be only to work together in the future 
as we have worked together here in our various fields and among our 
various constituencies and that God may bless you all. 

General Committee No. 1 reports that the organization of the 
World Conference is well advanced, including the imminent 
installment of a Board of Governors, the selection of Chairmen 
of General Committees, and the beginnings of organization for 
standing committees and sections under same, and recom- 
mends the adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved , That the First World Conference on Narcotic 
Education shall close with today's afternoon session. 

Resolved, That the Conference expresses its gratitude to the 
International Narcotic Education Association, Inc., for the 
offer of financial assistance for the first year, tendered by 
that Association, and recommends that the General Secre- 
tary accept the offer. 

Resolved , That the Conference expresses its deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the following : 

1. The members of the Board of Directors and President 
of the International Narcotic Education Association. 

2. The officers of the Sesquicentennial and International 
Exposition. 

3. The members of the Headquarters’ Committee and the 
members of the Conference Committee. 

4. The officers and members of the Agenda Council. 

5. The Speaker and the Chairman and Clerk of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 

6. The Mayor and city of Philadelphia. 

7. The Governor and the State of Pennsylvania. 
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8. The press of Philadelphia and of the country. 

9. The officers of the Conference and the manager and staff 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Resolved \ That the Conference recommends to the Board of 
Governors the selection of London, England, for the next gen- 
eral meeting in 1931. 

Resolved, That the Constitution ordained and established 
by this Conference erects a standard for the safety and wel- 
fare of mankind, to which we call all good men and good women 
and all constructive organizations and institutions. 

Before reading the last paragraph of the resolutions, I feel war- 
ranted, on the basis of an incomplete delegate poll and consultation 
with the members of the Conference Committee, in announcing the 
following elections, which I have no doubt will be confirmed, and I 
am trusting that all officers-elect may see fit to accept their respective 
positions : 

PERMANENT WORLD CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC 
EDUCATION 


Officers 


President of Conference and of the Board of Governors 

Hon. William B. McKinley, U. S. Senator from Illinois 


Governors 

Mabel T. Boardman 

Harry Chandler 

George I. Cochran 

John W. Davis 

Richmond P. Hobson 

Robert Lansing 

Samuel Mather 

John J. Pershing 

Henry M. Robinson 

Reed Smoot 


.Washington, D. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
.Los Angeles, Calif. 
. .New York, N. Y. 
.Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Washington, D. C. 
, . . , Cleveland, Ohio 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Los Angeles, Calif. 
.Washington, D. C. 


Secretary General 
Richmond P. Hobson 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Director General 

Clarence J. Owens, Sr. * Washington, D. C. 

Director General Owens; You have heard the report of the com- 
mittees, submitted by Captain Richmond P. Hobson, the General 
Secretary, and I may say that the adoption of this report as a whole 
will carry with it the series of resolutions to which you hare listened. 
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will carry with it the acceptance of the very generous offer of the 
International Narcotic Education Association, Inc., to appropriate 
$25,000 with which to endow the World Conference for its expenses 
for the first year of the Secretariat of the World Conference and will 
carry with it the approval of the officers as announced through the 
Committee, and the program as to the location of the Secretariat in 
Los Angeles for the first year with a branch office in New York and 
another branch office in Washington. 

Do I hear a motion for the adoption of the report? 

(On motion made and seconded , the report was adopted .) 

General Secretary Hobson: The minutes of the eighth session of 
the Conference are presented and, without objection, declared ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Chairman, I now move that the first meeting of. the World 
Conference on Narcotic Education, adjourn sine die and may we meet 
in London, England, all of us and many more, in 1931. 

(The motion was seconded .) 

Director General Owens : You have heard the motion of Captain 
Hobson. Before putting the motion I will say that we will ask Doctor 
Ward if, upon the decision to adjourn, he will offer the benediction 
invoking God^s blessing upon the sessions of this Conference, upon 
the Constitution that has been adapted, upon the program of action 
that has been determined upon, in order that it may contribute in the 
building of a finer civilization. 

I will ask Doctor Ward now to pronounce the benediction. 

The Benediction 
By Dr. Patrick J. Ward 

Oh God, who through the inspiration of Thy grace has guided and 
brought us together here for this great work in Thy name and in the 
name of humanity ; oh God who hast told us that where two or three 
are gathered together in Thy name there art Thou and that to bless, 
we beseech Thee that we may carry on our work for the youth and 
for humanity of the world, and we ask Thee, oh God, that we may 
go forth into the world and carry on this great work in Thy name 
and may every one here, individually and collectively, participate in 
the great work that is to go on, and grant, oh Lord, Thy blessing to 
the General Secretary, our able leader, in his endeavors. We ask it 
all in the name of Christ Jesus and in the name of the Bather and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

(Thereupon the first meeting of the World Conference on Narcotic 
Education adjourned sine die, to be followed by the second meeting in 
London, England, m 1981.) 



THE CONSTITUTION 

Creating a Permanent World Conference on Narcotic Educa- 
tion Adopted by the First World Conference on 
Narcotic Education 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTIC EDUCATION 

Preamble 

We, the people of the world, in order perpetually to protect society 
everywhere from the peril of Narcotic Drug Addiction by applying 
the power of truth through education, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for humanity. 

Article I — Name 

The nam e of this universal perpetual conference is THE WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC EDUCATION. 

Article II — Object 

The object of this Conference is the protection of society from the 
peril of habit-forming Narcotic drugs. For the attainment of this 
object the Conference utilizes all agencies for Narcotic education only 
and pledges itself to avoid all questions of public policy not directly 
and immediately concerned with Narcotic education, but nothing in 
this article shall limit the power of the Conference to adopt measures 
necessary and proper for its protection and for attaining the object 
for which it is created. 

Article III — Meetings 

Section 1. Regular meetings of the Conference shall be held at 
intervals of five years, but the Board of Governors by two-thirds’ vote 
of its members may call special meetings, but special meetings shall 
not amend this constitution. The Board of Governors shall fix the 
titnf and place of meetings, giving two years’ notice for regular meet- 
ings and nine months’ notice for special meetings. Each meeting, 
subject always to the provisions of this constitution, shall choose its 
president and other officers, determine its own rules of procedure, 
and shall be the judge of the qualifications of its own voting mem- 
bers. 

Section 2. Voting members of meetings shall be delegates chosen 
by organizations, associations, institutions (including civil govern- 
ments), groups, and individuals, registered at the Secretariat by'au- 
thority of the Executive Committee, but membership is forever denied 
to all persons who themselves or through their constituencies, are in 
any way connected with or financially interested, directly, in the illicit 
traffic in habit-forming Narcotic drugs, and the voting strength of 
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delegates at any meeting who represent constituencies interested finan- 
cially in the legalized traffic in and use of habit-forming Narcotic 
drugs shall not exceed twenty-five pereentum of the total voting 
strength of the meeting. 

Section 3. The action of delegates and of the meetings shall be ad- 
visory only for the constituencies represented, but all persons and con- 
structive agencies everywhere are invited to adhere to the Conference 
and to cooperate by such measures as may be deemed best in each 
case to carry out its plans and realize its high purposes. 

Article IY — Board of Governors 

Section 1. The action of the Conference under this constitution 
shall be effected through the instrumentality of a BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS and a SECRETARY GENERAL with a permanent SEC- 
RETARIAT. 

Section 2. The first Board of Governors shall consist of the Presi- 
dent of the first meeting, who shall be Chairman of the Board, and 
ten members chosen by the Conference Committee of the first Con- 
ference from their members. This Board shall choose two additional 
members each year until ten are so chosen constituting twenty-one 
members of the Board. The President of the Board and the two mem- 
bers appearing first alphabetically on the list of original members shall 
hold their office for a term of five years, the two members following 
these alphabetically shall hold their office for a term of four years, 
the next two for a term of three years, the next two for a term of two 
years, the last two for a term of one year ; as vacancies occur on the 
Board of Governors, they shall be filled by the Board by the choice 
of three-quarters of all its members subject to confirmation by a two- 
thirds’ vote of the meeting of the Conference next following. Except 
as provided above the term of office of members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall be five years. A member may be expelled from the Board 
with a concurrence of three-fourths of all the other members, after 
due notice and an opportunity to be heard. 

Section 3. The Board of Governors shall meet regularly once a 
year at the place of the Secretariat at a time fixed by the President 
of the Board and at each meeting of the Conference. Special meetings 
of the Board may be called by the President of the Board who shall 
call a special meeting upon the written request of two-thirds of the 
members of the Board. The Board of Governors shall designate three 
of its members to he an Executive Committee to act for the Board 
between its meetings and five of its members to be a Board of Trustees 
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to administer funds, endowments and other trusts. Subject to the 
foregoing provisions the Board of Governors shall choose the Presi- 
dent of the Board and shall be self-governing and may adopt such 
regulations as it may find necessary and desirable for the conduct of 
the business of the Conference. 

Article V — Secretary General 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the Board of 
Governors for a term of five years and may be removed by the Board 
of Governors by the concurrence of three-fourths of its members, after 
due notice and an opportunity to be heard. With the approval of the 
Board of Governors the Secretary General shall appoint the secretaries 
and staff and choose the location of the Secretariat and appoint Vice- 
Presidents whose duties shall be honorary and advisory only. Under 
plans approved by the Board of Governors the Secretary General shall 
designate committees and appoint members of the same for finding the 
facts about habit-forming Narcotic drugs and drug addiction and for 
preparing and disseminating the same. 

Section 2. Under plans approved by the Executive Committee the 
Secretary General shall raise the funds for the support and endow- 
ment of the Secretariat, the meetings, and the expenses of the Con- 
ference, provided that no contributions except for unrestricted en- 
dowment purposes shall be received from any source connected with or 
financially interested in the traffic in or the use of habit-forming Nar- 
cotic drugs. The salary of the Secretary General shall be fixed by 
the Ex ecutive Committee. All other salaries shall be fixed by the 
Secretary General with the approval of the Executive Committee ex- 
cept in cases where committees receive local support for local work. 

Article VI — Amendments 

The Board of Governors, whenever three-fourths of its members 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of this constitution 
when ratified by a two-thirds’ vote of the Conference at any regular 
meeting, and notice of the proposal to amend shall be given with the 
notice fixing the time and place of the meeting. 
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CONSTITUTION POUE UNE CONFEBENCE MONDIALE 
PEEMANENTE SUE L’EDU CATION POUE L’EMPLOI 
DES NAECOTIQUES 

Pkeambule 

Nous, Puissances du monde entier, en vue de pxoteger perpetuelle- 
ment et partout la societe contre le danger les Narcotiques par P oeuvre 
de la verity demontree dans Penseignement, ordonnons et etablissons 
cette constitution pour le bien de Phumanite. 

Article I — Nom 

Le nom de cette Conference permanente et universelle est la CON- 
FEBENCE INTEENATIONALE ANTI-NAECOTIQUE. 

Article II — Ob jet 

L’objet de cette Conference est de proteger la societe contre le dan- 
ger des Narcotiques. Pour arriver a cette fin, la Conference se sert 
de tous moyene se Tattachant exclusivement a l’edueation sur Pemploi 
des Narcotiques et e’engage & eliminer toute question, de politique pu- 
blique qui ne se rapporte pas imm6diatement et directement A Peduca- 
tion sur Pemploi des Stupefiants ; mais rien dans cet article ne limitera 
le pouvoir de la Conference quant 4 l’adoption des mesures necessaires 
et utiles A sa protection et en vue d’atteindre le but pour lequel elle 
a et£ instituee. 

Article III — Seances 

Section 1. Des stances ordinaires de la Conference seront tenues 
tous les cinq ans; le Conseil de Directeurs pourra, par un vote des 
deux-tiers de ses membreSj convoquer des seances extraordinaires, les- 
dites stances speeiales n’ayant toutefois pas le pouvoir d’amender 
ladite Constitution. Le Conseil des Directeurs fixera la date et le lieu 
des seances, et en donnera avis prealable de deux ans pour les stances 
ordinaires et de neuf mois pour les stances extraordinaires. Chaque 
stance, tout en restant soumise aux dispositions prdvues par cette 
constitution, choisira son pr&ident et ses autres officiers, determiners 
ses propres rAgles de procedure et deciders des qualites requises pour 
ses membres votants. 

Section 2. Les membres votants aux stances seront des d416gues 
choisis pat des organisations, associations, institutions (y compris les 
gouvernemente civile), grotipes et individus, enregistres an Secretariat 
en vertu d’un pouvoir du Comitl Executif, mais cette prerogative est 
& jamais refuses A toutes personnes qui, soit eHes-mSmes, soit celles 
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quit les represented ont en quelqne maniere que ce soit, des relations 
on des interets financiers, directs on indirects dans le commerce illicite 
des Drogues Narcotiques, et les voix des delegues qni representent, a 
n’importe quelle seance, des parties interessees financierement dans le 
commerce legal des Drogues ne pourront excedeT les 25% du total 
des voix constituant la seance. 

Section 3. Inaction des delegues et des reunions sera consultative 
seulement pour les parties representsee mais toutes personnes ou 
groupes organises de tfimporte quel pays sont invites a adherer k la 
Conference et a cooperer, par toutes mesures qu’il leur semblera les 
meilleures dans chaque cas, a ^execution des plans de cette Confe- 
rence et a la realisation de ses hautes fins. 

Article IV — Conseil de Directeurs 

Section 1. Les actes de la Conference, d’apres cette constitution, 
seront executes par Fintermediaire d ? un Conseil de Directeurs, et 
dhm Secretaire General avec un Secretariat permanent. 

Section 2. Le premier Conseil de Directeurs sera constitue par le 
President de la premiere reunion, qui sera le President du Conseil, et 
dix membres choisis par le Comite de la Conference de la premiere 
Conference et parmi ses membres. Le Conseil choisira deux nouveaux 
membres chaque annee jusqu’a ce que dix membres soient ainsi choisis, 
portant a 21 le nombre des membres du Conseil. Le President du 
Conseil et les deux membres venant en premier lieu suivant Fordre 
alphabetique sur la liste des membres primitifs resteront en fonctions 
pendant cinq ans, les deux suivants dans Fordre alphabetique resteront 
en fonctions pendant quatre ans, les deux suivants pendant trois ans, 
les deux autres pendant deux ans et les deux derniers pendant un an; 
au fur et k mesure que les vacances se produiront dans le Conseil de 
Directeurs, elles seront remplies par le Conseil au choix des trois- 
quarts de tous ses membres, sujet a confirmation par un vote de deux- 
tiers a la reunion de la Conference suivante. A Fexception de ce qui 
est prevu ci-dessus le terme d’office des membres du Conseil de Di- 
recteurs sera de cinq ans. Un membre peut Itre exclu du Conseil k 
la majorite des trois-quarts de tous les autres membres, apr&s en avoir 
It! dtiment avise et qu'on lui aura donne Foccasion de se faire entendre. 

Section 3. Le Conseil de Directeurs se reunira regulilrement une 
fois par an au silge du Secretariat et k la date fixee par le President 
du Conseil et k chaque reunion de la Conference. Des reunions 
speciales du Conseil peuvent §tre eonvoquees par le President de ce 
Conseil, qui reunira une assemble specials k la requite Icrite dee 
deux-tiers des membres du Conseil. Le Conseil de Directeurs ddsi- 
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gxiera trois de ses membres qui formeront un Comite Executif agissant 
pour le Conseil entre les reunions de eelui-ci et cinq de ses membres 
qui formeront un Conseil d’ Administration qui s’oecupera des fonds, 
donations et autres depdts. D’aecord avec les dispositions precedentes, 
le Conseil de Directeurs choisira son President et se gouvemera lui- 
meme; il pourra adopter toutes dispositions qu’il jugera neeessaires 
et utiles pour la conduite des affaires de la Conference. 

Article V — Le Secretaire General 

Section 1. Le Secretaire General sera elu par le Conseil de Direc- 
teurs pour une duree de cinq annees ; il pourra etre remplace par le 
Conseil de Directeurs a la majorite des trois-quarts de ses membres, 
aprEs en avoir ete dument avise et qu’on lui aura donne l’occasion de se 
faire entendre. Avec ^approbation du Conseil de Directeurs, le Secre- 
taire General designera les secretaires et le personnel auxiliaire et 
choisira la location du Secretariat et nommera des Vice-Presidents, 
dont les fonctions seront seulement honoraires et consultatives. 
D’aprEs les plans approuves par le Conseil de Directeurs, le Secre- 
taire General designera des eomites et nommera les membres de ces 
comites charges de reunir la documentation concernant les Drogues 
Narcotiques, Tusage des Stupefiants, et de preparer et distribuer cette 
docmnentation. 

Section 2. Suivant les plans approuves par le Comite Executif, le 
Secretaire General reunira les fonds neeessaires pour le fonctionne- 
ment et le maintien du Secretariat, des reunions, et des depenses de 
la Conference, k condition qu’aucune contribution, exeepte pour des 
fins de dotation sans restriction, ne provienne d’une source en rela- 
tions ou financiErement interessee dans le commerce ou dans l’emploi 
des Narcotiques. Les Emoluments du Secretaire General seront fixEs 
par le ComitE Executif. Tous les autres traitements seront fixes pax 
le Secretaire General avec l’approbation du ComitE ExEcutif, excep- 
tion faite pour les cas oh les ComitE8 recevront une aide locale pour 
un travail local. 


Article VI — Amendements 

Le Conseil de Directeurs toutes les fois que les trois-quarts de ses 
membres le jugeront necessaire, proposera des amendements k la prE- 
sente constitution, lesquels seront valides k tous egards comme partie 
de cette constitution lorsqu’ils seront ratifies par un vote des deux-tiers 
de la Conference A Tune quelconque des reunions ordinaires, et notifi- 
cation de la proposition d’amendement sera donnE en mime temps que 
l’avis fixant la date et le lieu de la reunion. 
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CON STITU CION DE UNA CONFERENCIA MUNDIAL PER- 
MANENTE SOBRE EDUCACION NARCOTICA 

Preambulo 

Nosotros, los habitantes del mundo, con el fin de proteger perpetua- 
mente la sociedad en todas partes de los peligros que ofrece la narco- 
mania, ntilizando para ello la poderosa potencia de la verdad, por 
medio de la education, por la presente ordenamos y establecemos esta 
Constitution en pro de la hnmanidad. 

ARTfcuLO I — -N ombre 

Esta conferencia universal perpetua se denominarA CONFEREN- 
CIA MUNDIAL SOBRE EDUCACION NARCOTICA. 

ARTfcuLO II — Fines 

Esta Conferencia tiene por objeto proteger la sociedad de los peli- 
gros que ofrecen las drogas productoras de la toxicomania. Para ob- 
tener este resultado, la Conferencia utiliza todos los agentes que solo 
suministran conocimicntos sobre los narcdticos, y se compromete a 
evitar todas las cuestiones de politica publics que no se relacionen di- 
recta e inmediatamente con dicha education, por mas que nada de lo 
que se express en este articulo limitara el poder de la Conferencia para 
adoptar aquellas medidas que se consideren necesarias y propias para 
su protection y para conseguir los fines especiales que persigue. 

ARTfcuLO III — Las Reuniones 

Seccidn 1.. Las reuniones ordinarias de la Conferencia se celebrarAn 
a intervalos de 5 anos, pero el Consejo Directivo, por medio del voto 
de dos terceras partes de sus miembros, puede convocar a sesiones ex- 
traordinarias, mas estas no tendrAn autoridad para modificar esta 
Constitucidn. El Consejo Directivo fijari el tiempo y lugar de las 
reuniones, haciendo la notificacidn con 2 anos de anticipation para 
efectuar las reuniones ordinarias y 9 meses para las reuniones extra- 
ordinarias, Cada reunidn — eiempre sujeta a las prescripciones de 
esta Constitucidn — escogerA su presidente y otros funcionarios, de- 
terminarA sus propias reglas de procedimiento y juzgarA la suficiencia 
de sus propios miembros votantes. 

Seccidn 2. Los miembros votantes de las reuniones serAn delegados 
escogidos por. organismos, asociaciones, instituciones (incluso los 
gobiernos civiles), grupos, e individuos debidamente registrados en la 
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seeretaria, con la autorizacion did Count© Ejecutivo, pero siempre se 
les niega el derecho de asociarse a todas las personas que ellas mismas 
o por con due to de los organismos a los cuales representan, se hallen 
por cualquier concepto relacionados o interesados financieramente, di- 
recta o indirectamente, en el comercio ilxcito de las dxogas narco ticas, 
en tanto que la potencia del voto de los delegados en cualquiera re- 
union en que representen los organismos interesados financieramente 
en el comercio legalizado y en el uso de dichas drogas euexvantes, no 
eseedera de un 25 por ciento de la potencia votante total de la re- 
uni6n. 

Seceion 3. La accion de los delegados y de las reuniones sera con- 
sultiva unicamente para los organismos representados, pero todas las 
personas y agendas legitimas en todas partes, quedan inritadas a 
adherirse a dicha Conferencia y a cooperar por medio de aquellas 
medidas que en cada caso se consideren mas eficaces para llevar a 
cabo los altos ideales que persigue. 

ArtIculo IV — Ft Consejo Directivo 

Seccion 1. Con arreglo a esta Constitucion, la aeci&n de la Con- 
ferencia se efectuaxa por medio de un Consejo Directivo y un Secre- 
tario General, que tendra una Seeretaria permanente. 

Seccidn 2. El primer Consejo Directivo se compondra del presi- 
dent© de la primera reunion, que tambien sera Presidente del Consejo, 
y 10 miembros escogidos del seno de sus miembros por la Comisidn 
Organizadora de la Conferencia, en la primera reunidn. Este Consejo 
escogerd 2 miembros adieionales cada ano, hasta que de iddntica 
manera se hayan escogido 10 que consttituyan 20 miembros de dicho 
Consejo. El Presidente del Consejo y 2 miembros que primero apa- 
rezean alfabdticamente en la lista de los miembros originales, conser- 
var&n su cargo durante un periodo de 5 afios, y los 2 miembros que 
alfaMticamente sigan en la lista eonservar&n su cargo durante un 
tdnnino de 4 anos, los 2 miembros prdximos durante un tdrmino de 
3 afios, los 2 prdximos durante un periodo de 2 afios, y los 2 liltimos 
miembros durante un ano. A medida que occuran las vacantes en el 
Consejo Direetivo, dste las llenari mediants el acuerdo de tres cuartas 
partes de sus miembros, sujeto a la oonfirmacidn por el voto de las 
doe terceras partes de la reunion siguiente. Con exeepcidn de lo que 
arriba se prescribe, el tdrmino del cargo de los miembros del Consejo 
Directivo serd 5 afios. Un miembro puede expulsarse del Consejo 
mediante la concurrencia de tres cuartas partes de los demAs miem- 
bros, una vez que se le haya notifieado y propot cionado la oportunidad 
de oirsele* 
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Secci6n 3. El Consejo Directivo se reunira con regnlaridad nna 
vez al ano en la Secretariat en nna feeha fijada.por el Presidente del 
Consejo, y en eada reunion de la Conferencia. El Presidente del 
Consejo convoeari a sesiones extraordinarias y, ademas, podra eon- 
vocarlas a peticion escrita par dos terceras partes, de los miembros de 
diclio Consejo. El Consejo Directivo designara 3 de sus miembros 
para constituir un Comite Ejecntivo qne actuara en representacion 
del Consejo, entre sus reuniones, y de sus miembros que constituir an 
una Junta de Sindicos para administrar los fondos, legados y otros 
caudales que se le confien. Sujeto a las prescripciones que anteceden, 
el Consejo Directivo elegira el Presidente del mismo, se gobemari por 
si propio y podra adoptar aquellos reglamentos que encuentre neeesa- 
rios y convenientes para la debida direccidn de los asuntos de la Con- 
ferencia. 

Articulo V — El Secretario General 

Seccion 1. El Secretario General sera electo por el Consejo Direc- 
tivo y desempenara su cargo durante un termino de 5 anos, pudiendo 
ser destituido por dicho Consejo mediante la concurrencia de tres 
cuartas partes de sus miembros, una vez que se le haya notificado con 
la debida anticipation y proporcionado la oportunidad de oirsele. Con 
la aprobaeion del Consejo Directivo, el Secretario General nombrari 
secretarios y el personal necesario, escogera el local de la Secretaria 
y nombrari Yicepresidentes cuyos deberes serin puramente honorificos 
y s61o de caracter consultivo. Con arreglo a los planes ya aprobados 
por el Consejo Directivo, el Secretario General designari comitis y 
nombrari miembros de los mismos con el fin de encontrar los hecbos 
acerca de las drogas enervantes y la narcomania, y redactari y dis- 
tribuiri dichos datos. 

Soccidn 2. Con arreglo a los planes aprobados por el Comiti Ejecu- 
tivo, el Secretario General reuniri los fondos necesarios para el sos- 
tenimiento y dotacidn de la Secretaria, las reuniones y los gastos de 
la Conferencia, con tal que no se perciban contribuciones de ninguna 
fuente relaeionada o interesada, desde el punto de vista financiero, 
en el comercio o en el uso de las drogas narcdticas, a no ser para los 
fines de una dotacidn ilimitada. El Comiti Bjecutivo fijari el sueldo 
del Secretario General. Todos los lemas sueldos los fijari el Secxe- 
tario General, con la aprobaci6n del Comite Ejecutivo, con excep- 
ci6n de los casos en los cuales los comitis perciban un apoyo local 
para atender a trabajoS locales. 
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Articclo VI — Enmiendas 

Siempre que tres cuartas partes de sus miembros lo estimen nece- 
sario, el Consejo Directivo podra proponer enmiendas a esta Consti- 
tution, las cuales seran validas en todos sentidos eomo nna parte de 
esta Constitution, nna vez que se ratifiquen por el voto do dos ter- 
eeras partes de la Conferencia en cualquiera reunion ordinaria, y 
el proposito de enmendarla sera notificada, con expresion del tiempo 
y el lugar de la reunion. 
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REGISTERED DELEGATES TO THE FIRST WORLD CON- 
FERENCE ON NARCOTIC EDUCATION 


Senor Don Rafael Sanchez Ahalll, Cuban 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Charline M. Abbott, Rochester, New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. G. S. Adams, Supt., Yankton State 
Hospital, Yankton, South Dakota. 

Rev. Peter Ainslee, Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Mary Long Alderson, 406*4 North 
Rodney Street, Helena, Mont. 

Dr. Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panama Le- 
gation, Washington, D. C. 

William B. Alwood, Old Dominion Or- 
chards Company, Inc., Greenwood, 
Virginia, 

Prof. Ezra Allen, TJrslnus College, Col- 
legeville, Pa. 

Miss T. F. Allen, 628-A Third Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charlton Andrews, 45 West 51st Street, 
New York City. 

Rafael Maria Angulo, Diarlo de la Mari- 
ana, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry B. Anstead, President, Wessing- 
ton Springs Junior College, Wesslng- 
ton Springs, South Dakota. 

Dr. W. C. Ashworth, Glenwood Park 
Sanitarium, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

General W. W. Atterhury, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

William H. Atwell, Order of Elks, Dal- 
las Texas 

Dr. faarold * J. Austin, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Robert Bagnell, D. D„ Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Miss Hilda K. Ball, Tompklnsville, 
Staten Island, New York. 

Howard Clark Barber, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Mrs. George Grey Barnard, Dublin, New 
Hampshire. 

Caroline S. Barnford, 190 Brunswick 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Albert M. Barrett, Director, State 
Psychopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Eugene A. Barrett, Knights of Columbus, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brigadier William Barrett, Salvation 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel Moreau Barringer, 1242 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Edward M. Barrows, 729 7th Avenue, 
New York City. 

H. E. Bartow, Secretary. Pierce School 
of Business Administration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Charles F* Bayer. Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. George D. Beal, University of Illi- 
nois, ITrbana, 111. 

Dr. Santiago F. Bedoya, Peruvian Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. A. W. Belting; President, American 
Institute of Homeopathy, Trenton, 

Mrs. F. L. Bennett; The National Arts 
Club, New York City. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D, Unlver- 
salist Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Carlos Berguido, Jr., Consul of Panama, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martha Berry, President, The Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, Georgia. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 1701 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. James B. Bert, 2506 North 11th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John O. Bigelow, Newark, N. J. 

Mary A. Bingham, International Nar- 
cotic Education Assn., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Caroline Engle Blair, 219 Garden 
Street, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

P. D. Blair, Supt., Crawford County 
Public Schools, Meadville, Pa. 

Dr. A. R. Bliss, University of Tennessee, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Boatwright, Virginia 
College, Roanoke, Va. 

Dr. Marston Taylor Bogert, Columbia 
Universtiy, New York City. 

Walker McC. Bond, 402 North Main 
Street, Winchester, Va. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, National W. C. T. U. f 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Ballington Booth, The Volun- 
teers of America, 34 West 28th Street, 
New York City. 

Rev. Harry L. Bowlby, Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of the U. S., New York City. 

L. E. Bowman, Secretary, National Com- 
munity Center Association, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Hon. John C. Box, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. R. B. Bradford, Brinkley Chamber 
of Commerce, Brinkley, Arkansas. 

Ernest W. Bradford, Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Miguel A. Branly, Cuban Board of 
Health, Havana, Cuba. 

Jose Branta, Spanish Consul, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

H. Galt Braxton, Kinston Daily Free 
Press, Kinston, North Carolina. 

Harry C. Brearley, President Brearley 
Service Organization, New York City. 

George A. Brennan, Police Department, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Major S. W. Brewster, 'Department of 
Correction, New York City. 

G. N. Briggs, President, Gracel&nd Col- 
lege, Lamoni, Iowa. 

Arthur J, Brown, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

Mrs. R. V. Brown, Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


John J. Ballington, Belleville, Illinois. 

Don Basilo Buines, Mexican Consul, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles E. Bunnell, President, Alaska 
Agricultural College and School of 
Mines, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Dr, H. H. Bunzell, Box 75, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York City. 

OUn H. Burrltt, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Henry Paul Busch, Metric Association, 
New York City. 

Edgar A. Buttle, Central Park Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Witter Bynner, Box 1061, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 
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John R. Byrnes, Board of Education, 
Chicago, 111. „ „ ^ „ 

Godfrey Lowell Cabot, President, Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

James E. Cahall, National Disabled Sol- 
diers Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Florian A. Cajori, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 17th and Pine 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Irving L. Camp, 2nd Vice President, 
Lions International Clubs, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Dr, Julius Cantala, Rittenhouse Hotel, 
New York City. __ _ 

Prof. Anton J. Carlson, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. William A. Carleton, 212 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J- ^ 

Col. W. A. Carleton, 212 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J. 

Charles Cason, Secretary, New York 
Southern Society, New York City. 

Harry M. Chalfant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Christman, Seventh Day Adven- 
tists, Hatboro, Pa. 

Guy L. Claire, Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Friend E. Clark, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Rev. J. W. Claudy, Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. E. Clayton, Board of Pharmacy of 
Nebraska, Grand Island, Nebr. 

John H. Clifford, National Y. M. C. A., 
New York City. 

Walter G. Clippinger, President, Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

William F. Clossy, Police Department, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

William E. Cochran, 411 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. W. Coghill, Knights of Pythias, Rocky 
Mount, North Carlina. 

Hon. William P. Connery, Jr., House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Royal S. Copeland, united States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. E. Fullerton Cook, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Wilford S. Conrow, Art Center, New 
York City. 

O. M. Corbell, Prescott Public Schools, 
Prescott, Arkansas, 

F. A. Cotton, President, State Teachers 
College, Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Mrs. Wilbur F.“ Crafts, International Re- 
form Federation, Washington, D. C. 

Frank C. Cross, Director, American Le- 
gion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Charles E. Culver, 715 East Wil- 
letta Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Dr. and Mrs, F. Homer Curtiss, 2608 
Tilden Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting, 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City, 

Prof. J. W. W. Daniel, Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. 

Bishop J. H. Darlington, Bishopcourt, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Charles E. Davis, Eureka Springs, 
Ark. 

John W. Davis, 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

Thomas W. Davis, 203 City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Arthur H. DeBra, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors for America, 
New York City. 

Andor de Herteiendy. Hungarian Lega- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Enrique de Luque, 125 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Louise B. Deal, 69 Fair Oaks Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. „ , 

George H. Denny, President, University 
of Alabama, University of Alabama, 
Ala 

Mrs. Fred B. Derby, International Order 
of Kings Daughters and Sons, Nar- 
berth. Pa. 

0. Diaz-Valenzuela, Consul of Columbia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. Samuel Dickstein, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Edward M. Dodd, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of Presby. Church, New York 
City. 

Charles F. Dolle, National Council of 
Catholic Men, Washington, D. C. 

John Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Henry H. Donaldson, Wistar Insti- 
tute of Anatomy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Rae S. Dorsett, 213 South 46th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Oscar Dowling, New Court House 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. J. T. Downs, The Praetorians In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

A. E. P. Doyle, Knights of Columbus, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. _ , 

M. F. Doyle, 1326 Land Title Bulding, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ^ „ 

Hon. P. Hi Drewry, House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D. C. 

J. I. Driscoll, Knights of Columbus, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Stephen P. Duggan, Director, Institute 
of International Education, New York 
City. 

F. J. Dunn, Narcotics Department, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. „ _ 

F. A. Du Val, Detroit Police Department, 
Detroit Mich. 

Roland M. Eavenson, Asst, to President, 
Presbyterian Hospital In Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. _ , 

John G. Eby, 1520 Mt. Bphriam Avenue, 
Camden, N. J. 

Dr. A. B. Eckerdt, Supt., Territorial 
Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Prof. Charles W. Edmunds, University of 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hon. E. I, Edwards, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Edwards, Treasurer, International 
Narcotic Ed. Association, Los Angeles, 
California, 

A. O. Eggenberger, The South Sioux City 
Mail, South Sioux City, Nebraska. 

Prof. H. R. Eggleston, Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio. 

John W, Elliott. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George W. Ellis, Knights of Columbus, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. Pennsylvania 
Universallst Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. C. Elson, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wls. 

Edith Emerson, Lower Cogslea, Mt, Airy 
P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Felipe A. Espil, Argentina Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss G. H. Estelle, National Director, 
National W. C. T. U., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R. B. Bvins, Montgomery, Ala. 

Milton Fairchild, Character Education, 
Washington, £). C. 

Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York 
University, New York City. 

Dr. P. J. H. Farwell, 25 Bast Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, III. 
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ti W. Fast, Supt., Mt. Clemens Public 
School, Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Dr. Leon Felderman, 4428 Old York 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. A. S. Fell, Department of Public 
Safety, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Elizabeth II. Ferguson, 1937 North 
32nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reginald A. Fessenden, 45 Waban Hill 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

James J. Finerty, Police Department, 
Monticello, Ind. 

Dr. Harry S. Fish, Sayre, Pa. 

James A. Flaherty, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. D. D. Forseyth, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Melvin M. Franklin, 319 South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Henry A. Frantz, President, W. C. 
T. U., Moorestown, N. J. 

Dr. J. O. Funk, Director, Department of 
Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prof. J. H. Galley, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Harry L. Gandy, National Coal Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Gregario Garrett, Representative from 
Bolivia, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Judith C. Garnett, Dunnesville, Ya. 

Dr. R. N. Garnett, Health Department, 
Dunnsville, Va. 

F. M. Garver, University of Pa. f Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. J. M. Gazzam, Women’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

John L. Gerig, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

D. Alberto Giesecke, Director General of 
Education, Lima, Peru. 

Mrs. O. V. Gilbert, W. C. T. U., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Newton W. Gilbert, 14 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Walter H. Gill, Kiwanis Club, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Dr. E. B. Gillick, Health Officer, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Prof J. L. Gillin, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. George W. Goode, Editor National 
League Journal, Boston, Mass. 

Richard C. Gooden, Antrim, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mrs. E. S. Goodhue, Kaunakakai, Molo- 
kai Hawaii. 

Rev. i. W. Gowen, D. D., Lord’s Day Al- 
liance, New York City. 

Miss J. Graffln, Free Library, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Judge Graham, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jessie Gray, 1391 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theodore J. Grayson, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Green, 1240 Ninth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Rev. S. B. Greer, D. D., Covenanter 
Young Peoples Synodical, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. D. D. Grizzell, University of Pa., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Harry B. Haines, Publisher, Paterson 
Evening News, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Anne Heygate-Hail, 1418 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mrs, Henry Hall. New York City. 

Dr. James K. Hall, Westbrook Sani- 
. torium, Richmond, Va, 

S. Roland Hail, Easton, Pa. 

W. R. Hail, Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Margaret Hallo well, Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. W. Hamilton, The Pilgrim View, 
Marshfield, Mass. 

Charles G. Hanna, Mayor, Syracuse, 
New York. 

J. E. Harper, Lions Club, Minden, La. 

Prof. Thomas P. Harrrison, State Col- 
lege Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rev. John R. Hart, Jr., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. W. Hartford, Publisher, The Ports- 
mouth Herald, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

John D, Hartman, United States Attor- 
ney, San Antonio, Tex. 

Mrs. Leslie A. Harvey, 1109 Empire 
Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

C. A. Hauser, International Council of 
Religious Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. M. Haymaker, Guatemala, Central 
America. 

Dr. James A. Hayne, Secy. State Board 
of Health, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Williams Haynes, President, Drug Mar- 
kets, 25 Spruce Street, New York City. 

Mrs. Anna E. Hendley, The Portner, 
Washington, D, C. 

W. J. Herwig, Gen. Secy., Anti-Narcotic 
Educational Association, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Prof. L. A. Higley, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, 111. 

Mrs. R. P. Hobson, 1112 South Wilton 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
President, International Narcotic Edu- 
cation Association, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Joseph S. Hoff, New Jersey State Prison 
Trenton, N. J. 

E. G. Hoffman, New York City. 

Emil G. Hohenthal, International Re- 
form Federation, South Manchester, 
Conn. 

Prof. K. J. Hoke, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

H. V. Holloway, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del. 

W. S. Holt, Associate Secy„ Presby- 
terian Board of Ministerial Relief and 
Sustentation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Hope, President, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. 

P. W. Horn, President, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbeck, Tex. 

Dr. John A. Hornsby, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


Dr. William A. Howe, University of 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Charles A. Howland, 811 South Juniper 
St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Emily E. Howson, Agnes Scott 
College Decatur, Ga. 

Walter W. Hubbard, 515 North 61st 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Xhos. E. Hughes, The Salvation Army, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Alex C. Humphreys, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J, 

Dr. Reid Hunt, Harvard Medical College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., The 
Universalist Church, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. C. A, Hurd. Northwood, Iowa. 

Edward S. Hutchinson, Pelham Court, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward 8, Hutchinson. 3rd, Pelham 
Court Philadelphia, Pa, 

F. M. Jackson, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. P, Jackson, New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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Dr. B. B. James, Professor of History; 
Lecturer on Government ; American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

R. A. Jeffery, Knights of Columbus, 
Arnprior, Ontario. 

Dr. N. B. Jennings, First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Aram Jerahian, The Armenian 
Church in America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Carl O. Jeske, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. E. Johnson, Supt., Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Bishop William D. Johnson, African 
Methodist Church, Plains, Georgia. 

A. L. Johnston, Vice-President, Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Companies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. O. M. Jones, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R, N. Jordan, Chairman, Summer Ses- 
sion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harvie Jordon, American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Harry B. Karr, Kiwanis Club, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rev. Adolf Keller, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

M. J. Kelly, Knights of Columbus, Ros- 
well, New Mexico. _ . 

W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor, Phlla- 

Miss 1 ?!^. ^Kennedy, The American Red 
Cross, U. S. Veterans Hospital No. 49, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Raymond F. C, Kieb, Matteawan 
State Hospital, Beacon, New York. 

Mrs. E. G. Kiernan, Penna. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Somerset, Pa. 

Major M. O. Kimberling, Department of 
State Police, Trenton, N. J. 

Miss Nellie King, Parents Teachers As- 
sociation, Lantona, Florida. 

W. 13. Kinsley, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Towanda, Pa. 

Dr. Nicholas Knight, Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. _ 

L. A. Koepfgen, 1200 Northlawn, De- 
troit, Mich. 


burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Wilmer Krusen, Department of 
Health, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerhard Kuhne, Department of Correc- 
tions, New York City. 

Edward W. Kunath, Police Department, 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. M. Kura, President, St Louis- San 
Francisco Railway Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. John B. Laird, D. D., 4315 Frank- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Uel W. Lamkin, President, State Teach- 
ers College of Missouri, Maryville, Mo. 

Rev. William B. Lampe, united Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committee, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Francis P. Landon, Hopewell, Va. 

C. Larsen* Dean, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. Dak. 

Mrs. John W. Lawrence, North Highland 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Joseph Leldy, 1713 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

Mrs. Minnie Lenhart, Natl. Auxiliary 
United Spanish War Veterans, Yeadon, 
Pa. 

L. J* Levi, Army and Navy Union, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Clarice W. Lewis, International Narcotic 


Ed. Association, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. 

Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 

Prof. J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eugene T. Lies, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, Chicago, 
111 . _ ^ ^ 

James N. Lightened Bureau of Drug 
Control, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rev. J. Walter Liggett, 1239 Fremont 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick A. Lind, Commercial Law 
League of America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jacob Linzbach, 3 rue Mazet, Paris, 
France. 

Most Rev. F. E. J. Lloyd, American 
Catholic Church, Chicago, III. 

F. A. Long, Nebraska State Medical 
Journal, Madison, Neb. 

John Luther Long, 250 Ashbourne Road, 
Elkins Park Branch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles A. Lory, President, State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, American Humane 
Association, Jenkintown, Pa. 

R. F. Lovelady, 220 61st Street, South, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss Catherine Lummis, Dean, Wells 
College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

F. Emory Lyon, The Central Howard As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

Rev. H. B. MacCauley, D. D., Paterson 
Council of Churches, Paterson, N. J. 

William G. McAdoo, Bank of Italy Build- 
ing. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Edith MeComb, St. Christopher’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Preston McConnell, State Teach- 
ers College of Virginia, East Radford, 
Va. 

W. K. McCoy, Gum Springs, Va. 

Hon. Harry S. McDevitt, Judge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William J. McGInley, Knights of Colum- 
bus, New Haven, Conn. 

B. P. McGrath, Grand Island, Neb. 

D. E. McLendon, City Commission, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Hon. John McSweeney, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. C. B. Maddoeks, Texas Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, Ranger, Texas. 

Samuel Abbott Maginnis, 42 Broadway, 
New York City, 

C. A. Mahoney, Department of Provin- 
cial Police, Regina, Saskatchewan, 

Miss Jessie R. Mann, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Dekalb, Illi- 
nois. 

Rev. Harry R. Marlow, Church of the 
Transcendent, Warren, Ohio. 

Charles H. Martens, Mayor, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Miss C. E. Mason, The Castle, Incor- 
porated, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Dr. G. Betton Massey, 1823 Wallace 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank B. Mather, 10th and Washington 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duncan Matheson, Police Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. K. G. Matheson, President, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jerry A. Mathews, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D, C, 

WUliam W. Matos. Matos Advertising 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

James H. Manor, President, Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Philip II. Mecom, United States Attorney, 
Shreveport, La. 

E. B. Merritt, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. . _ 

Williams B. Mills, Department of Police, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. John R. Minehart, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest C. Mobley, D. D., First Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Rev. J. P. Moore, International Mission- 
ary Union, Lansdale, Pa. 

W. G. Moorhead, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Thomas F. Moran, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Dr. David R. Morgan. Eastern State 
Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Morris, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Harvey A. Morrison, Washington 
Missionary College, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

James T. Mulcahy, Philadelphia Narcotic 
Squad, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William J. Mulligan, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Hartford, Conn. 

Sara Graham-Mulhall, President, Nar- 
cotic Drug Control League, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Joseph J. Murphy, Federal Narcotic Di- 
vision of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

S. E. Murray, United States Attorney, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Will E. Neal, Mayor, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

Dr. Vram Nedurian, The Armenian 
Church In America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. R. H. Newbern, D. A. R., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Soterios Nicholson. American Veterans 
of Hellenic Descent; Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Mathias Nicoll, Department of 
Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. M. M. Nielson, Lions Club, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Dr. Harry Noonan, President, Drug Pro- 
ducts Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

O. M. Norlie, Luther St. Olaf Endow- 
ment, Minneapolis. Minn. 

A. H. Norton, President, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y, 

Herman J. Norton, Dir. of Health, Board 
of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Legare H. Obear, Parent Teachers 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Legare S. Obear, Washington, D. C. 

D. J. O’Brien, Chief of Police, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Miss Mary O’Brien, 5545 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Rev. Peter Jr. O’Callahan, President. 
Catholic Home Mission Society ox 
America, Oakland, New Jersey. 

Dr. John M. O’Connor. 20 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 

M. O’Connor, Army and Navy Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. W. B. Oliver, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington. D, C. 

Charles Opel, Jr., Lions Club, Frederick, 
Md. 

Stanley H. Osborn, State Department of 
Health, Hartford, Conn. 

Fulton Oursler, The McFadden Publica- 
tions Inc., New York City. 

Dr. C. L. Outland, Health Officer, Green- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Hon. Lee S. Overman, United States 
Senate, Washington, D, C. _ 

Dr. Clarence J. Owens, President South- 
ern Commercial Congress, Washington, 


Clarence J. Owens, Jr., International 
Narcotic Education Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mahmoud Sami Pacha, Egyptian Minis- 
ter, Egyptain Legation, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dr. G. J. Palen, Rotary Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

G. A. Parker, Hartford, Conn. 

S. C. Parks, Lander, Wyoming. 

Miss Ella Parsons, Colonial Dames of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. W. i>. Partlow, Supr., Alabama In- 
sane Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Mrs. J. D. Pasco, Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson, American 
Academy of Political Science, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. T. N. Patterson, Daughters of the 
Revolution, Camden, N. J. 

Dr. E. George Payne, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Madame Mina Pels, Oregon Anti-Nar- 
cotic Association, Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 

Dr. Janet Russell Perkins, 14 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris, France. 

Mrs. Maude B. Perkins, National W. C. 
T. U., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Clarence B. Perry, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

E. R. Perry, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, United Lutheran 
Church in America, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. W. Bruce Phillip, Kappa Psi Phar- 
maceutical Fraternity, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

John A. Phillips, 2nd Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Robert E. Pnol, Manufacturers Associa- 

tfrvn rhpsfpr po 

J. El^f'ierce, The Huntsville Daily Times, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

Hon. Gifford L. Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Gifford L. Pinchot, Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. S. Pitcher, Supt., The Presbyterian 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 

Charles Platt, Ardmore, Pa. 

B. F, PI etcher, Lock Haven. Pa. 

Dr. H. W. Plummer, Lime Springs, Iowa. 

Mrs. Ella Carruthers Porter, Parent 
Teachers Association, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Ellen C, Potter, Department of Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Garland Powell, American Legion, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. T. B. Powers, Clarinda, Iowa. 

Miss Martha L. Pratt, W. 0. T. U., West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Henry N. Pringle, International Re- 
form Federation, Washington, D. C. 

A. W. Proctor, American Legion, New 
York City. 


sentatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Jose Antonio Ramos, Cuban Consul, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

' 9^ fiMiflall. I>epa rt m«at of 
Health, Baltimore, Ma, 

Dr. A. Ravoglt, 5 Garfield Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Harry P. Rector, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Jacques W. Redway, 254 South Second 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A. M. Reese, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. W. Va. 

Mrs. Jbhn J. Repp, Parent Teachers 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prof. Leo P. Rettger, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

James Henry Rice, Jr., Brick House 
Plantation, Wiggins, South Carolina. 

Mrs. E. G. Richdale, Womens Interna' 
tional League, Merchantville, N. J. 

A. N. Richards, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Med. School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. T. T. Richards, Scranton, Pa. 

Hon. Joseph M. Richie, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dewitt C. Robinson, Recorder of Penn- 
sylvania Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Louis Robinson, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Henry M. Robinson, 1st National Bank, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Rowland Rogers, Vice-President, Picture 
Service Corporation, New York City. 

Major R. N. Cooke-Rogers, Quartermas- 
ter Reserve, New York City. 

E. J. Rollings, Vice-President, Narcotic 
Education Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. George F. Rooke, Abbotsfort Court, 
Providence, R. I. 

Dr. John C. Rommel, Medical World, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jose Romero, Mexican Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. George B. Roth, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frederic Rosengarten, American 
Chemical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marco A. Russo, Russo Advertising and 
Publishing Company, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Dr. S. M. Sadler, Chicago Institute of 
Research. Chicago, 111. 

William M. Salter, Silver Lake, New 
Hampshire. 

Robert Santangelo, Grande Loggia Figli 
DTtaila, New York City. 

L, K. Saulsbury, President, Delta and 
Pine Land Co. of Miss., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Ben Sawyer, State Highway Commission, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Rev. Charles Scanlon, Presbyterian Board 
of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. Martin Schatzkin, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 

Charles I-I. Schoeffel, New Jersey State 
Police Department, Trenton, N. J. 

George W. Schroeder, Central Y. M. C. 
A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Col. Norman H. Schwarzkopf, Supt., New 
Jersey State Police, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. W. S. Sheard, D. A. R., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, St. Johns Rec- 
tory, Altoona, Pa. 

R. C. Sheldon, Big Brother and Sister 
Federation Inc., New York City. 

E. H. Shinn, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Joseph Silverman, D. D.. 55 East 
86th Street, New York City. 

Lieut. Col. Simonson, Salvation Army, 
New York City. 

Miss May Simpson, Washington, D. C. 

Bert E. Smith, Board of Education of 
the M. E. Church, Chicago, III. 

Dr, Edgar F. Smith, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elizabeth W. Smith, 217 Runnymede 
Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Dr. Geo. R. Smith, State Welfare Board 
of Rhode Island, Woonsocket, R. I. 

M. M. Smith, Lions Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Grace Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Madison Avenue 
at 60th St., New York City. 

Aurelio Sofia, Grande Loggia Figli 
D’ltalia, New York City. 

Edgar R. Sparks, Board of Pharmacy of 
New Jersey, Burlington, N. J. 

W. T. Spivey, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. Thomas H. Stacy, Center Sand- 
wich, N. H. 

Joseph A. Stanko, Knights of Columbus, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 

Dr. Eugene A. Stanley, Supt., Vermont 
State Hospital for Insane, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

B. S. Steadwell, President, World’s Pur- 
ity Federation, La Crosse, Wis. 

Daniel T. Steelman, Woodbury, N. J. 

Mrs. E. M. Steele, Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rev. F. L. Stewart, Covenant Young 
Peoples Synodical, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oliver W. Stewart, The Flying Squadron 
Foundation, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. L. Stone, Association of Official Seed 
Analysts, Ithaca, New York. 

Rev. H. L. Streich, Evangelical Brother- 
hood, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Stutz, National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Washington, D. C* 

J. D. Sutherland, Y. M. C. A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa . 

Bishop John J. Swlnt, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. T. S. Taliaferro, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 

Arthur L. Tatum, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 

J. C. Taylor, Chester, Pa. 

William S. Taylor, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. A. W. Teel, Pacific Mutual Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. C. E. Terry, 370 7th Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Dora S. Terry, W. C. T. U., Glas- 
gow, Ky. 

J. S. Thomas, 257 High Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Malcolm G. Thomas, Board of Educa- 
tion, Woodbury, N. J. 

John Stuart Thomson, 361 Bergen Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Harry B, Thompson, The Proprietary 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Judge J. W. Thompson, United States 
District Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. 55. A. Thompson, Pikeville, Ky. 

Henry W. Thurston, The New York 
School of Social Work, New York 
City. 

Joseph A. Tolbert, United States Attor- 
ney, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Alvan H. Tomlinson, Newtown, Pa, 

Homer W. Tope, D. D,, Pennsylvania 
Anti-Saloon League, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. John Troxell, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor, Harrisburg, Pa, 

Dr. A. W. Truman, Washington Sanita- 
rium^ Takoma Park, Washington, 

Dr. Tsungming Tu, Formosa, Japan. 

Don P. Tuliis. Buffalo Council of 
Churches, Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. E. Turner, Mayor, Chester, Pa. 

William S. Tyler, Dean, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

S. Ugliet, Russian Financial Attache, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Joseph F. Ulman, Parent Teach- 
ers Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brigadier Edward B, Underwood, Sal- 
vation Army, New York City. 
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Hon. William D. Upshaw, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Leopold Vaccaro, Italian Consul, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. C. S. Valentine, 804 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frederick R. Van Buren, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Clara Van der Schnow, Salvation 
Army, New York City. 

Lawrence Veiller, National Housing As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Dr. Philip Vollmer, Evangelical Synod 
of North America, Palmyra, N. J. 

Dr. George B. Wallace, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, Commissioner, 
Department of Correction, New Y“ork 
City. 

M. M. Walter, School District of City of 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. 

William P. Walter, Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Trenton, N. J. 

Albert E. Walton, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Jennie R. Ward, Salvation Army, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lyman Ward, Principal, Southern In- 
dustrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 

Patrick J. Ward, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C. 

M. S. Warfield, President, Order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

M. Lavina Warner, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Rev. L. C. Washburn, Old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bruce M. Watson, Public Education and 
Child Labor Assn, of Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frank D. Watson, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

R. C. Watts, Laurens, S. C. 

Rev. Warren W. Way, St. Mary’s School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dr. H, Gideon Wells, Director, Otho 
Sprague Memorial Institute, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. Geo. S. Wertsner, Parent Teachers 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis H. Weston, Columbia, S. C. 

Rev. Walter L. Whallon, Lords Day Alli- 
ance New York City. 

Albert D, Whatron, united States Attor- 
ney, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Miss Vivian White, Chestnut Hill Hos- 
pital Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. W. M. Whittington, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 


F. S. Wilcox, Norwich, Conn. 

Edward E. Wildman, Philadelphia So- 
ciety of Friends, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director, Good 
Housekeeping, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Board of 
Health, Richmond, Va. 

John W. Williams, Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Dr. R. C. Williams, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

James L. Wilmeth, National Council of 
Junior Order of u. S. Mechanics, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. F. M. Wilson, jl). D., Covenanter 
Young Peoples Synodical, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss W. I. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Philip S. Wilson, Newton Academy, 
Newton, N. J. 

Ernest C. Witham, Director, Public 
Schools, Wilmington. Delaware. 

Dr. C. H. Wintsch, Institute of Home- 
opathy, Newark, N. J. 

John W. Withers, Dean, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Grade Woodelton, The Beechwood, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 121 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. R. Woodson, Secretary, Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prof. B. B. Wroth, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rev. David G. Wylie, Board of National 
Missions of the Presby., Church in 
the U. S. A., New York City. 

Samuel O. Wynne, Chief County Detec- 
tive, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert Sterling Yard, National Parks 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. D. Robert Yarnell, Yarnell-Waring 
Company, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Mary L, Yarnall, Yeadon, Pa. 

Mrs. ^enna Lowe Yost, Washington, 

Clarence Kuangson Young, Secretary, 
Chinese Legation, Washington, D. C. 

G. W. Youngblood, Supt. of Public 
Schools, Peru, Indiana. 

Rev. George Zurcher, St, Vincent’s 
Church, North Evans, New York. 

Henry Zwelfel, United States Attorney* 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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PERMANENT WORLD CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Conference Committee 
Steering Committee 
Finance Committee 
GENERAL COMMITTEES 


No. 1 — On Organization 

Policy and Resolutions 
Plans and Programs 

STANDING COMMITTEES : 

A — On Organisation and Cre- 
dentials: 

B — On Policy and Resolutions . 

C — On Plans and Programs . 

No. 2 — On Data 

STANDING COMMITTEES : 

D — On Sociology and Social 
Pathology: 

Section D-l — Philosophy and 
History. 

Section D-2 — Economics, in- 
cluding Producing Power 
and Dependency. 

Section D-3 — Criminology. 

Section D-4 — Public Health. 

Section D-5 — Public Morals. 

E — On Chemistry: 

Section E-l — Organic Chem- 
istry. 

Section E-2 — Toxicology. 

Section E-3 — Bio-Chemistry. 

P — On Medicine: 

Section F-l — Pharmacy and 
Pharmacology. 

Section F-2 — Physiology and 
Pathology. 

Section F-3 — Psychiatry. 

O — On Psychology : 

No. 3 — On Methods and 
Documents 

STANDING COMMITTEES : 

J3T — On Methods: 

Section H-l — In Primary 
Education. 

Section H-2 — In Secondary 
Education. 

Section H-3 — In Higher Ed- 
ucation. 

Section H-4 — In Home and 
Church. 

Section H-5— In Press, 
Screen, Art, Radio, and 
Platform. 

Section H-6 * — In Business 
and Industry. 


Section H-7 — In Organiza- 
tions. 

K — On Documents , including 
TexVboohs; 

Section K-l — For Primary 
Education. 

Section K-2 — For Secondary 
Education. 

Section K-3 — For Higher 
Education. 

Section K-4 — For Home and 
Church. 

Section K-5 — For Press, 
Screen and Radio. 

Section K>6 — For Business 
and Industry. 

Section K-7 — For Organiza- 
tions. 

No. 4 — On Agencies 

STANDING COMMITTEES : 

L — Special Agencies: 

Section L-l — Governments — 
Imperial, national, pro- 
vincial, local and munici- 
pal. 

Section L-2 — Schools. 

Section L-2a — Primary 
Schools. 

Section L-2b — Secondary 
Schools. 

Section L-2e — Vocational 
Schools. 

Section L-2d — Teachers and 
Normal Schools. 

Section L-2e — Private and 
Special Schools. 

Section L-3 — Colleges and 
Universities. 

Section ]>4 — Foundations — 
Institutions. 

M — General Agencies: 

Section M-l — The Home. 

Section M-2 — The Church. 

Section M-3 — The Press. 

Section M-4 — The Screen, 
Art, Radio, and Platform. 

Section M-5— Business — In- 
dustry — Labor. 

Section M-6 — Organizations 
— C 1 u b s — Fraternal Or- 
ders. 

Section M-7 — Special Groups 
— Civic, Patriotic. 
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COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


GENERAL COMMITTEE NO. 1, ON POLICY, ORGANIZATION, ETC. 


Dr. S. M. Sadler. 

Mr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. 
Mr. Harry C. Broarley. 

Mr. F. W. Hartford. 

Mr. William R. Atwell. 

Mr. O. Diaz-Valonsuola. 

Mr. William J. McGinley. 
Mrs. C. E. Porter. 

Mr. Charles F. Dolle. 

Mr. Harry B. Thompson. 
Mr. James L. Wilmeth. 
Hon. Nicholas Longworth. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland. 
Senator Reed Smoot. 

Hon. William G. McAdoo. 
Rev. E. P. Pfattelchor, D. D. 
Hon. Philip N. Macon. 

Mr. James A. Flaherty. 

Rev. Harry L. Bowlby. 

Mr. L. A. Koopfgen. 

Mr. E. R. Woodson. 


Major M. O. Kimberling. 

Mr. Ernest W. Bradford. 

Don Basilio Bulnes. 

Mr. J. M. Kurn. 

Rev. Morgan H. Sheedy. 

Mr. John Luther Long. 

Mr. Herman J. Norton. 

Rev. David G. Wylie. 

Dr. George B. Wallace. 

Hon. John J. Hartman. 

Miss C. E. Mason. 

Jos 6 Romero. 

Mr. Newton W. Gilbert. 

Mr. Jacques W. Redway. 

. Mayor Charles G. Hanna. 

Secretary and Treasurer of Panama. 
Mahmoud Sami Pacha, Egyptian Min- 
ister. 

Mr. Jerry A. Mathews. 

Rafael Maria Angulo. 

Hon. Harry S. McDevitt. 


Sub-Committees Under General Committee No. 1 

Sub-Committee A — Organization , etc. 

J. M. Kurn. Mr. Bruce M. Watson. 

Rafael Maria Angulo. Mr. B. Lanfer. 

Sub-Committee B on Policy and Resolutions 

Mr. Frank R. Merriam. 

Sub-CoTwmittee C on Plans and Programs 

Mr. Frank R. Merriam. Bishop J. H. Darlington. 

Mrs. W. A. Carleton. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE NO. 2, ON DATA 


Sara Graham-Mulhall. 
Dr. Matthias Nicoll. 
Dr. J. Harold Austin. 
Mr. Frank C. Cross. 
Dr. C. W. Edmunds. 
Mr. Harry Noonan. 
Dr. A. S. Fell. 

Dr. T. B. Bradford. 
Dr. D. H. Kress. 

Mr. F. M. Jackson. 
Dr. David R. Morgan. 
Dr. A. R. Bliss, Jr. 
Mr. J. M. Richie. 


Prof. Frank D. Watson, 
Dean H. J. Hoko. 

Miss Judith L. C. Garnett 
Dr. P. J. H. Farwell. 

Miss C. R. Kennedy. 

Dr. J. T. Downs. 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson. 
Dr. C. S. Pitcher. 

Dr. C. L. Outland. 

Dr. H. W. Plummer. 

Dr, John C. Rommel. 

Mrs. J. M. Gazzam. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis. 

Hon. Harry S. McDevitt 


Sub-Committees Under General Committee No. 2 

Sub-Committee D on Sociology ami Pathology 

Dr. Chas. B. Davis. Mr. F. Emory Lyon. 

Dr. H. Gideon Wells. Hon. Philip H. Mecora. 

Dr. Thomas F. Moran. Soterios Nicholson, 

Mr. Edward M. Barrows, Mr. Bruce M. Watson. 

Mr. Alva W. Taylor. 

Section D-2, Economics , Including Producing Power and Dependency 


Mr. Henry W. Thurston. 


Rev. Herbert B, Benton, D. D. 


Hon. John W. Davis. 

Hon. John G. TUson. 

Hon. Paul W. Keen. 

Hon. Philip H. Mecom. 

Hon. Robert Lansing. 
Commissioner Frederick A. Wallis. 


Section D-3, Criminology 


Major M. O. Kimberling* 

Mr, Henry W. Thurston. 

Mr, Witter Bynner. 

Dr. Henry Pratt Fatrohttd. 

Rev. Herbert B. Benton, D. IX 
Sr. Rafael Marla Angulo. 
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Section D- 4, Public Health 

Dr. A. W. Teel. Dr. Wyatt W. Randall. 

Dr. J. O. Funk. Dr. E. It. Hayhurst. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy. 


Section D-5, Public Morals 

Bishop J. II. Darlington. Dr. Joseph Leidy. 

Sub-Committee E, on Chemistry 

Prof. Friend E. Clark. Prof. L. A. Higley. 

Dr. George D. Beal. Dr. Marston Taylor Bogert. 

Dr. Florian A. Cajori. Prof. Nicholas Knight. 

Section E-: 2, on ToHcoloyy 
Dr. E. It. Hayhurst. 

Section on Bio-Chemistry 
Dr. II. H. Bunzoll. 


Sub-Committee F, on Medicine 


Hon. Royal B. Copeland. Prof. Leo P. Rettger. 

Section P-l 7 on Pharmacy and Pharmacology 

Dr. A. L. Tatum. l)r. A. R. Bliss. Jr. 

Frederick J. Wulling. Dr. E. R. Hayhurst. 


Section JPV 2, on Physiology and Pathology 

Prof. Anton J. Carlson. Dr. A, It. Bliss, Jr. 

Dr. E. It, Hayhurst. Dr. Joseph Leidy, 


Dr. Albert M. Barrett. 
Mr. F. Emory Lyon, 
Prof. A. Holmes. 


Section PS, on Psychiatry 

Mr. O. M. Orlle. 

Dean Frederick J. Wulling. 

Dr. and Mrs, F. Homer Curtiss. 


Section G, on Psychology 

Dr, and Mrs. F. Homer Curtiss. O. M. Norite. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE NO. 3, ON METHODS, DOCUMENTS 
AND PEDAGOGY 


Dr. a It. Hayhurst 
Dr. Joseph Silverman. 

ITof. Thomas P. Harrison. 
Mr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot 
Mr. Milton Fairchild. 

Hon. Albert D. Wharton. 
Dr, O. Bet ton Massey. 

Miss Katherine Lummla. 
Prof. John Ikrtman, Jr, 
Mrs, R. O, Kiernaa. 

Mr. It, H. Jordan, 

Mr. F, H. Taylor. 

Mr, Robert merlin* Yard, 
Roe. David 0. Wylie. 

Mr. L K, Bowman, 

Mr. W. ( ’arson Ryan, Jr. 
Mr, James E. West, 

Mr. M* J. Kelly. 


Rev. Walter L. WhaUon, D. D. 
Mr. John Preston McConnell, 
Mr. Charles A. Lory. 

Mr. ». H. Shinn. 

Mr. C. I Arsen. 

Mr, P. D. Blair. 

F» A. Cotton. 

Miss Jessie Gray, 

Mr, 0, M. CorbelL 
Prof, William S, Taylor. 

Mr. L W. Fast. 

Mr. Ernest C, Witham. 

Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 

Mr. John W. Withers. 

Dean John F. Bovard. 

Dr, ft George Payne. 

Dr. W, C. Ashworth. 

Rev, Harry R. Marlow. 


BUB-COMMITTfcKH UNDER GENERAL COMMITTEE NO* 3 

BcctUm H-% Primary Education 
Prof, F. M. Garver. Alberta Gieseckt. 

Section H-% Secondary Education 
Mr, Henry W. Thurston, Dr. Arthur J. Jones. 

Section If 41, Higher Education 
l*^**?^ Mr * H nnry W, Thurston. 
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Section H- 4, Home and Church 

Bishop J. H. Darlington. 


Section JT-S, Press , Screen and Radio 


James Henry Rice, Jr. 
William Haynes. 

Edw. M. Barrows. 


Frank Stutz. 

John Stuart Thomson. 


Mr. Williams Haynes. 


Section JY-6, Business and Industry 

Wm. H. Atwell. 


Section K , on Documents , Including Textbooks 

Frederick J. Wulling. Walter G. Clipping. 

Alherta Giesecke. 


Section K-2, Secondary Education 

Dr. E. D. Grizzell. 


Section K- 3, Higher Education 

Rev. John R. Hart, Jr. Major R. W. Cooke^Rogers. 

Prof. Thomas P. Harrison. 

Section JY-4, Home and Church 

Bishop J. H. Darlington. 

Section K~ 5, Press , Screen and Radio 

Mr. Frank Stutz. 


Section K-6, Business and Industry 

Major R. N. Cooke-Rogers. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE NO. 4, ON AGENCIES 


Dr. William A. Howe. 

Mr. Frank C. Cross. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter. 

Mr. A. D. Stone. 

Mrs. Henry A. Frantz. 

Mr. R. H. Jordan. 

President Harry R. Anstead. 
Mr. Harvie Jordon. 

Rev. H. It. Bowlby. 

Alfred Atkinson. 

Mr. G. W. Youngblood, 

Dr. Ph. Vollmer. 

Mr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Major M. O. Kimberling. 

Mr. James B. West. 

Mr. J. I. Driscoll. 

Rev. E. P. Pfattetcher, D. D. 
Dr. W. K. McCoy. 

Mr. Eugene A. Barrett. 

Mr. James A. Flaherty, 

Rev. I. W. Gowen, D. D. 

John Preston McConnell. 
Charles A. Dory. 

Mr. P. D. Blair. 

Mr. O. M. Corbell. 


Prof. Frank D. Watson. 

Mr. A. E. P. Doyle. 

Rev. Warren W. Way. 

Don Basilio Bulnes. 

Mr. John Stuart Thomson. 

Miss Edith J. McComb. 

Mr. John Luther Dong. 

Hon. S. EL Murray, 

Miss C. R. Kennedy. 

Mr. John W. Eliot. 

President Charles E. Bunnell. 
Mr. A. O. Eggenberger. 

Mr. Emil G. Hohenthal. 

Mr. Aurello Sofia. 

Dr. E. George Payne, 

Mr. C. W. Coghill. ^ _ 
Secretary-Treasurer of Panama, 
H. Galt Braxton. 

Mr. Daniel Moreau Barringer, 
Rev. Harry R. Marlow. 

Mr. Roy Franklin Dewey, 

Mr. Roland M. Evenson. 

Mr. Reginald A. Fessendan. 

Dr. C. S. Pitcher, _ 

Dr. Charles B. Bunnell, DD. D, 


Stjb-Oom mittees TJnder General Committee No. 4 


Section L, Special Agencies 

Walter G. Clippinger, 

Section L- 1, Governments, Imperial , National, Provincial , Local and 

Municipal 

Mr. B. B. Merritt. Mr. J. C. Taylor. 

Section L-2b, Secondary Schools 

Mr. Henry W. Thurston. 

Section L-2c, Vocational Schools 

Mr. M. M. Walter. Mr. H. E. Bartow. 

Mrs. Mary Dong Alderson. 
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Section L- 3, Colleges and Universities 

Grace Woodelton. Prof. A. M. Reese. 

Mr. Clarence 0. Senior. E. N. Jordan. 

President ,T. S. Luckey. A. R. Ellingwood. 

Dr. B. B. James. 


Section Lr 4, Foundations , Institutions 

Dr. B. B. James. 


Section M, General Agencies 

Curtis W. Reese. Charlton Andrews. 

Duncan Matheson. 


Section M- 1, The Home 

Joseph M. Richie. Brigadier Edward B. Underwood. 

Mrs. W. S. Sheard. Rev. Jno. It. Ilart, Jr. 

Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 


Section M-2, The Church 


Alva W. Taylor. 

Jam^s A, Flaherty, 
lion. Frank R. Merriam, 

Rev. George lurcher. 

Brigadier Edward B. Underwood. 
William J. McGinley. 

Rev. Ernest O. Mobley, D. D. 


Rev. Joseph A. Vance, 
lit. Itev, John J. Hwint. 
Brigadier W. H. Barrett, 
Bishop J. H. Darlington. 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 
W. S. Holt. 

Charles F. Dolle. 


Section If -3, The Cress 

James Henry Rice, Jr. Marco A. Russo. 

John Stuart Thomson. F. A. Long. 

Soterlos Nicholson. 


Section iU-4, the Screen and Radio 

Mr. Frank 8 tuts. Edw. M, Barrows. 


Section A/-5, Business, Industry , and Labor 

Charles Cason. Ilarvie Jordon. 

Joseph M. Richie. II. K. Bartow. 

Harry L. Grundy. 


Section AMI, Organisations, Clubs, Fraternal Orders 


James L. Wilmoth, 
U. C. Bheidon. 

Miss Mary O’Brien, 
Rev. Robert Bngneli, 
Hoterlos Nicholson. 
Dr. B. B. James. 
Joseph M. Richie. 


a D, 


Rev. K. J. Rollings. 
Robert Santangelo. 

Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. 

J. E, Harper. 

Mrs. F. L. Bennett 
Brigadier W. H. Barrett 


Section M~7, Special Groups, Civic, Patriotic 

Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. Bishop J. II. Darlington. 
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ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, ETC., ENDORSING THE 
FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC 
EDUCATION 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

The Ahepa (Fraternity), Washington, 
D. C. 

Alabama Insane Hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Allgemelner Deutcher Gwertlchafts Bund, 
Berlin, Germany. 

American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Park-Lexington Building, 
New York City. 

American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Workers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Catholic Church, Chicago, 111. 

American Consulate, Marseille, France. 

American Cotton Association, St. Mat- 
thews, South Carolina. 

American Federation of T^abor, Wash- 
ington, D. 0. 

American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Osteopathic Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

American Pharmaceutical Mfgrs. Assn., 
New York City. 

American Protestant Hospital Assn., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Social Hygiene Assn., New 
York City. 

American Sabbath Tract Society, Plain- 
field, N, J. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, New York City. 

American Sociological Society, Chicago, 

American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass, 

American University, Washington, D. C, 

Anti-Narcotic Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Argentine Hmlmssy, Washington, D. C. 

Arkansas Medical Society, Little Bock, 
Arkansas. 

Army ^ and Navy Union, Washington, 

Art Venter, New York City, 

Arts Ihibileathms, Inc., New York City. 

Association Internationale Pour La Pro- 
tection 4e I/SSnfance, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

Association of Official Heed Analysts, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Actors Equity Association, New York 
City. 

Aero Digest, New York City. 

Agricultural Experiment station, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Allegheny County Medical Society, Pitts- 
burgh, t*m. 

Allegheny County Work House, Blawnox, 

Alfred Theological Seminary, Alfred, 

Amalgamated Sugar Company, Ogden, 

The Association of College and Univer- 
sity Broadcasting Stations, University 
Place, Nebraska" 


American Association for Community 
Organizations, New York City. 

American Association of Social Workers, 
New York City. 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, Cambridge, Maas. 

American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D, C. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
New York City. 

American Book Company, New York 

City, 

American Brewer, New York City. 

American Civic Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Economic Association, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

American Klectrotherapeutic Assn., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, New York City. 

American Foundation for the Blind, New 
York City. 

The American Historical Assn., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

The American Humane Association, Al- 
bany, New York. 

The American Institute of Architects, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Banking, New 
York City. 

American Institute of Weights and 
Measures, New York City. 

The American Jewish Committee, New 
York City. 

American Legion Auxiliary, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

American Mathematical Society, New 
York City. 

American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 

American Hallway Association, New 
York City. 

The American Bed Cross, Washington, 

XX c, 

American Hoclefcy of International I aw, 
Washington, ll c\ 

American Steamship Owners Assn., New 
York City, 

American Swedish News Exchange, New 
York City, 

American Theosophlcai Boclety, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Annals of the American Hociety of 
Politkal and Hoc ini Hale nee, Went Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

Antioch College, Yellow HpHngs, Ohio, 

The Artists League of Pittsburgh, Pltts- 

Agmocfa^ed^Clm ri ties of Albany, Inc., At- 
lauiy. New York, 

Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment New York City, 

The Association of American Geogra- 
phers, Chicago, III. 

The Association of Alumni Heerataries, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Hehoois, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Association of Eleetr agists, New York 
City. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Bur- 
lington, Vt. . _ 

Association of Military Surgeons m the 
U. B., Washington, D. C. 

Association of Western Railways, Chi- 
cago III. 

Augustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, 111. 

Austrian Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Aberdeen Commercial Club, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Allgemeiner Freier Angestalltenbund, 
Berlin, Germany. ^ _ 

The Alliance of Womens Clubs of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Allyn and Bacon, Boston, Mass. 

Alvarado Felipe and Company, Costa 
Rica. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Soc., 
New York City. 

American Bankers Insurance Company, 
Jacksonville, 111. _ _ , 

American Bible Society, New York City. 

American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Boston, Mass. 

American Chemical Society, Washington, 
D. C. 

American Embassy, Constantinople. 

American Embassy in Cuba, Havana, 
Cuba. 

American Gold and Silver Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 

The American Philological Association, 
Middletown, Conn. 

American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

American Psychiatric Association, Al- 
bany, New York. 

American Vocational Association, In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. 

Annals of The Entomological Society of 
America, Columbus, Ohio. 

Arkansas Hotel Men's Association, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

The Associated Press, New York City. 

Automotive Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, 111. 

Baptist Young Peoples Union, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Geor- 
gia. 

Big^B rot hers Movement, Inc., New York 

Boar<f of Education, Chicago, 111. 

Board of Education, Woodbury, N. J. 

Board of Education, Rochester, N. X. 

Board of Foreign Missions of Presby- 
terian Church, New Tory City. 

Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the U, S, A., New 
York City. 

Board of Temperance and Social Wel- 
fare, Indianapolis, led. 

Bowdoln College, Brunswick, Maine, 

Boy Scouts of America, New York City. 

Brearley Service Organization, New York 
City. 

Brinkley Chamber of Commerce, Brink- 
ley, Arkansas. 

The Brotherhood of St Andrew In the 
United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
island. 

Buffalo Council of Churches, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Bureau International Dos Ecoles Nou- 
veUes, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, 

Bangor and Aroostock Railroad Co., Ban- 
gor Me. 

Baptist Young Peoples Union of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bar Association, Virginia State, Rich- 
mond, Va. _ „ , „ U(ina 

M. Barrows and Company. Boston, Mass 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. ^ 

Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

Belgian Embassy, Washington, p. C. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Biblical Seminary in New York, Now 
York City. 

Big Brothers’ and Sister Federation, Inc., 
New York City. , 

Board of Bishops of the Evangelical 
Church, Naperville, 111. 

Board of Christian Education ofPresby- 
terian Church of TJ. S. A„ Pittsburg, 
Pa 

Board of Education, Newton Center, 

Board^of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
Board of Education, London, England. 
Board of Education, Oakland, Ma. 

Board of Education of Northern Baptist 
Convention, Newton Center, Mass. 
Board of Foreign Missions of M. E. 

Church, New York City. _ 44 . A 

Board of Foreign Missions of United 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Missions of the M. E. Church, 
Nashville, Tenn, , „ _ 

Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New 
York, New York City. ^ _ 

Boys Farm and Training School, Shaw- 
bridge, Quebec. _ 

British Embassy, Washington, D, C. 
British Library of Information, New 
York City. 

Broadway Association, New York City. 
Bureau of Health, Trenton. New Jersey. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. O. ^ ^ 

Business and Professional Womens Club, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 

Barnard College, New York City. 

Board of Pension and Relief of the M. 

E. Church, Chicago, III. 

Board of Trade, London, England. 

Boston Dispensary, Boston, Mass. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Brazilian Embassy, Washington, D, O. 
British Empire Chamber of Commerce in 
the U. S. A., New York City. 

Brooklyn Federation of Churches, Xac„ 
Brooklyn, New York. ^ 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y, 
Bureau of Finances, Rome, Italy. 

Bureau of Foreign Affairs, Helsinki. 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs, Paris. France. 
Bureau of International Education, Gen- 
Bureau of International Telegraphy, 
Berne, Switzerland, 
eva, Switzerland. 

Bureau Interparlementaire, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Catholic Home Mission Society of Amer- 
ica, Oakland, New Jersey. 

The Central Howard Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ceatr&lna Organization, Warsaw, Russia. 
Central University, Madrid, Brmin. 
Chamber of Commerce and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Pasadena, California. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saratoga firings, 

A., Washington, D. C* 
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Chicago Institute of Research, Chicago, 

Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Vincent’s Church, North Evans, N. Y. 

Univers.ilist Church, Boston, Mass. 

The First Christian Church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

United Lutheran Church in America, 
Reading, Fa. 

St. John’s Rectory, Altoona, Pa. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa 

National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 

Church Transcendent, Warren, Oliio. 

Eighth United Presbyterian Church, 
ritt sbiirgh, Fa. 

The Armenian Church in America, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Universalist Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

1*111 erson Council of Churches, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, Independence, Mo. 

City of Niagara Falls, Niagara Falls, 

Colombian Legation, Washington, I>. C. 

Commercial Law League of America, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Commission I)ea Ocmgres Interna tionaux 
des Sciences Administratives, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 

Cornel) College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
(Tty. 

Covenanter Young Peoples Synodical, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The Crozer Theological Seminary, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Cuba Board of Health, Havana, Cuba. 

Carlton College, Northfleid, Minn. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York City. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Catawba College and Catawba Academy, 
RaUsbury, N. C. 

Cedar town, Cotton and Export Company, 
Cedar town, Georgia. 

Central Auto Finance Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
Philadelphia, P*. 

Central Y. M. C. A. Kchools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Chamber of Commerce, Sacramento, Cal. 

Clutmbi'r of Commerce, Riverside, (’at. 

cnmmber of Commerce, Sants Crast, Cat, 

Chamber of (Commerce, New York City. 

Chamber of Commerce, Saratoga Springs, 
New York 

Champion Milling and Grain Company, 
CUnron, Iowa, 

Ohaulmitiua Institution, Chautauqua, 
ChatWu^m^lhftbllc Schools, Chautauqua, 

Chicago Ethical Society, Chicago, lit. 

Chicago Normal (Allege, Chicago, Hi. 

The Child i'mmry&tum Lm#m m Atner> 
lea. Chicago. IB. 

Thr CbUdrens Aid hoqtety, New York 

City , 

Tfe^ childrens Village, tmtm Perry, 

Chineae* legation, Washington, 0. C, 


Christian Science Board of Directors, 
Boston, Mass. 

The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Church, New York City. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hartford Council of Churches, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, 111. 

Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kings Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cigar Makers International Union, Chi- 
cago, III. 

City Graded Schools, Burlington, N. C. 

City Managers Association, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Civil Service Commission of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The College of Engineering, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Columbia University, New York City. 

Commonwealth Service Association, 
Reading, Mass. 

Cornell University, Fuertes Observatory, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Council of Federation of Churches, Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Crawford County Public Schools, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Cuban Republic, Havana, Cuba. 

Cumberland County Public Schools, 
Bridgeport, New Jersey. 

California Bankers Association, San 
Francisco. Cal. 

Canada Lire Insurance Company, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Canadian Red Cross, Rosedale, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Central Ijabor Union, Nantieoke, Pa. 

Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, 
Ohio, 

Chamber of Commerce- Belgian, New York 
City. 

Chaining of Commerce, Washington, 
I). C. 

Charity Organization Society, Now York 
City. 

Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, 

Chief Constables’ Association, Hudders- 
field, England. A „ , 

Child Health Association, Now York 

The l china Society of America, New York 
city. 

Thousand Oaks Baptist Church, Berke- 

The^ivlng Church, Milwaukee, Win. 

Baltimore Federation of Churches, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Second Advent Christian Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass, ^ _ , 

Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Boston, Mass. 

Uni vend ty Church of Christ, ties Moines, 
Iowa. 

Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
lh 0 . 

House of Hop#, Presbyterian Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, 
Tenft. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Tempi* Christian Church, takemont. 

Central Baptist Church, Memphis, Trim. 

Board of Ski of M. 1C. Church, New York 
City. 
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The Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. ^ „ 

First Church of Christ Scientist in Bos- 
ton, Boston, Mass. 

Diocese of Tennessee, Swanee, Tenn. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Circuit Court, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

College des Ecossais, Montpellier. 

The College of the City of New York, 
New York City. 

The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Connecticut State Board of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Cornell University Medical College, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 

The Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Court of Appeals, of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Czechoslovak Legation, Washington, 
D. C. 

California Anti-Saloon League, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Daughters of the Revolution, New York, 
City. 

Delta and Pine Land Co. of Miss., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Department of Correction, New York 
City. 

Department of Education, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Department of Education, Dover, North 
Carolina. 

Department of Health, Ottawa, Canada. 

Department of Health, Baltimore, Md. 

Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Department of Health, City of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Department of Justice, Shreveport, La. 

Department of Parks, Hartford, Conn. 

Department of Public Health, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Department of Public Safety, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Department of Public Safety, Camden, 

Drug Markets, New York City. 

Drug Products Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Danish Legation, Washington, D. C. 
Department of Agriculture, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Department of Education, Montgomery, 

Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Legation of Finland, Paris. France. 

Department of Justice, Oklahoma City, 


Department of Overseas Trade, London, 


Department of Religious Education, New 
York City. 

Douglas County Public Schools, Alex- 
andria, Minn. 

The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R, 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Department of Agriculture, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

DegarUnent of Commerce, Washington, 

Department of Corrections, Boston, 
Mass. 

Department of Education, Jackson, Miss, 

Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Department of Health, New Orleans, La. 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
Department of Justice, Stockholm, 

Sweden. . , n, 

Department of Labor, Washington, D C. 
Department of Markets and Migration, 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Department of Police, Constantinople. 
Department of Police, Monrovia. 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Mich. , , *_ 

Department of Public Instruction, Pan- 
ama. „ 

Department of Public Schools, Jefferson, 
Department of Railroads, Berne, Switzer- 

Department of Secretaria de Industrie 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Missouri. ^ - 

Disabled Emergency Officers of World 
War, Washington, D, C. , ^ 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Order of Eastern Star, North Platte, 
Nebraska. , . 

Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Elementary Teachers’ Assn.., Richmond, 
Va. 

The Engineers' Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evangelical Brotherhood, St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor and Publisher, New York City. 
Elks Club, Chicago, 111. 

Embassy of Chile, Washington, D. C. 
Embassy of Japan, Washington, I). C. 
Embassy of Mexico, Washington, D. C. 
Embassy of the U. S. A. in Mexico. 
Mexico City, 

Embassy of the U. S. A. In Spain, Mad- 
rid, Spain. 

Empire National Bank, Clarksburg, W. 

English-Speaking Union of the United 
States, New York City. 

The Exec. Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation Ministerial Relief, Louisville, 

Ex-^oldlers Cooperative Association, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Eastern Association of Physics Teachers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Eastern Carolina Chamber of Commerce, 
Kinston, North Carolina. 

Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Embassy of Germany. Washington, I). C. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 
English High School, Boston, Mass. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, New York Citv- 
The Flying Squadron Foundation, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Friends Meeting, Winchester, Va. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D, C. 

Federation des Unions National*# do# 
Amies de la Jeune Fllle, Ne.uchatel, 
Switzerland. 

Fideli^r Union Trust Company, Newark, 


The Fifth Avenue Association, New York 
City. 

Foreign Policy Association, New York 
City, 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Towanda, Pa. 

Family Welfare Association of Minne- 
apolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Family Welfare Society, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Federal Churches of Christ in America, 
New York City. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago, IJL 
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Fire Equipment Manufacturers Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The First Reinsurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

First Universalist Church, Perry, N. Y. 
First Universalist Church, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

The Fisk Rubber Company, New York 
City. 

Fordham University, New York. 

The Free Methodist Church, Chicago, III. 
French Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
General Conference of Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Glenwood Park Sanitarium, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Good Housekeeping, Washington, D. C. 
Governors of States of the U. S. A., 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Grand Dodge, Order of Elks, Chicago, III. 
Grande Loggia Figli D’ltalia, New York 
City. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D, C, 
General Federation of Womens Oluhs, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Federation of Womens Clubs, 
Washington, I). C. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Geological Society of America, New 
York City. 

Georgia Normal School, Statesboro, Ga. 
Girl Scouts, New York City. 

Glendale College, Glendale, Ohio. 

Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, New York City. 

Greenville College, Greenville, 111. 
General Education Board, New York 
City. 

General Electric Company, New York 
City. 

George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, I), C. 

Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass, 
Governor of St'ite, Melbourne, Australia. 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Uealth Department, Pitt County, Green- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Hoi ton- Arms School, Washington, D. C, 
Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

The Huntsville Hally 'rimes, Huntsville, 
Alabama, 

Hampden -Sidney College, Ilarapdan-SId- 
ney, Virginia, 

Hotel McAlptn, New York City. 
Hungarian legation, Washington, D. 0, 
Hygiene and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association, Syracuse, N. Y, 

Hu ml me university, Paul, Minn, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mala, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ilaverford College, Haverford, Pa, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Holm rt College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Hoofhureatt Van Politle, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

Hospital Commission of State of N. Y M 
Albany, N. Y. 

Hunter College of the City of N. Y., New 
York City, 

The Independence Companies, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

InstUnt Internationale He Hodoiogie at 
ile Reform**, Home, Italy, 
institute of International Education, 
New York City. . 

Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
Washington, X>, C. 


International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

International Council of Women, Lon- 
don, England. 

International Missionary Union, New 
York City. 

International Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, New York City. 

International Order of Odd Fellows, De- 
troit, Mich. 

International Reform Federation, South 
Manchester, Conn. 

Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, New 
York City. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Indiana State Farm, Green Castle, In- 
diana. 

Institute of Economics, Washington, 
I). C. 

Institut International D’Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy. 

Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York City. 

Insurance, New York City. 

The Insurance Society of New York, New 
York City. 

International Boundary Commission, El 
Paso, Texas. 

International Council for Education of 
Exceptional Children, Athens, Ohio. 

International Council of Women, London, 
England. 

International Federation of University 
Women, New York City. 

International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Ahhoc., Chicago, 111, 

International Order of Good Templars, 
Bergen, Norway. 

International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
London, England. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cellar Fails, 
Iowa. 

The Illinois Central Magazine, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, 111. ^ m 

Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, Iiondon, England. 

Imperial Legation of Persia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 

International Air Traffic Association, 
The Hague. 

International Committee for Investiga- 
tion on Bound of Explosions, Zurich, 
Switzerland, 

International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Amsterdam, Holland. 

International Federation of University 
Women. New York City. 

Internationale Rereinigung (lagan Den 
AlkoholinmuH, Berlin, Germany. 

International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers and Iron Hhip Builders, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, 

International Committee of Red Cross, 
Geneva, Switzerland, 

International Hydrographic Bureau, 
Monaco. 

International Missionary Council, New 
York City. 

International office de I/Enseignement 
Menager, Fribourg, Switzerland. 

International Order of Good Templar*, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Irish Free State League of Nation*, 
Geneva, Switaortand. 
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The Joseph Home Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Jewish Association for Protection of 
Girls and Women, Aldgate, London, 
England. , , T tjr T 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Kappa Psl Pharmaceutical Fraternity, 
Memphis, Tenn. _ _ 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Kitasato Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases, Inc., Tokyo, Japan. 

Kiwanis International Clubs, Chicago, 

Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 

Knights of Pythias, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Knights of St. George, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Losmoglott — Society International, Re- 
val, Bsthonia. _ . _ 

Kansas State Board of Review, Kansas 
City, Kansas. _ 

Kingston Penitentiary, Kingston, Onta- 
rio. 

Kingston Daily Free Press, Kingston, 
North Carolina. 

Konsistorium ved Kobenhavns Universi- 
tet, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Legation de Belgique, Berne, Switzer- 
land. 

Legation of China. Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Hungary, Washington, D. C. 

Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, 
New York City. 

League for Industrial Democracy, Inc., 
New York City. 

League of Nations Non-Partizan Asso- 
ciation, Inc., New York City. 

Legation of Ecuador, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Salvador, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Greece, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Guatemala, Washington, 
D. C. , 

Legation of Haiti, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Norway, Washington, D. C. 

Lions International Club, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Legation of Lithuania, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Switzerland, Washington, 

Ligue International Cathollique, Bois-de- 
Duc, Holland. 

Lombard College, Galesburg, 111. 

The Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Louisiana Engineering Society, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Louisiana State Penitentiary, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Luther St. Olaf Endowment, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish- 
peming, Mich. 

Legation of Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Washington, B. C. 

Legation of Sweden, Washington, D. C, 

The Llano Publications, Newllano, La. 

Laundryowners National Association, La 
Salle, III. 

League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Legation of Denmark, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Irish Free State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Legation of Latvia, Washington, B. C. 

Legation of Poland, Washington, D. C. 

Legation of Roumania, Washington, D. C. 

The Liberty Life Insurance * Company, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Life and Casualty Ins. Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Little Bock Boys* Club, Little Eoek. Ark 
Locomotive Firemen and. Enginemen s 
Magazine, Cleveland^ Ohio. . 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical 

Medicine, London, England. 

Los Angeles Realty Board, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, Da. 
Louisiana State University, Baton 

Rouge, La. _ . . 

L’Union Postale Universelle, Berne, 
Switzerland. ^ 

Lutheran Minnesota Conference of the 
Augustana Synod, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. va. 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarry town-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. „ _ _ T v 

Matteawan State Hospital, Beacon, N. Y. 
Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Men and Millions Movement, St. Louis, 
Mo. _ , 

Metric Association, New York City. 
Mexican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Midwest Student Conference, Lawrence, 
Kansas. ,, 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana. _ 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Manufacturers and Employers Assn, of 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Manufacturers Association of Conn. Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 
Market Growers Journal, Louisville, Ky. 
Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. ^ ^ 

Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Junior Association of Com- 
merce, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miners International Federation, Lon- 
don, England. _ J 

Ministerio de Belaciones Bxteriores, 
Lima, Peru. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
London, England. 

Ministers of Agriculture, Rio de Janeiro, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

South America. 

Minnesota Association of Commercial 
Secretaries, Mankato, Minn. 

Minnesota Education Association, St. 

Paul, Minn. , , 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Columbia, Mo. _ . 

Charles C. Moore & Company Engineers, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
America, New York City. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 

Musical Courier Company, New York 
City. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical World, St Louis, 
Mo. 

Manufacturers Association of Washing* 
ton, Seattle, Wash- 

Marble Collegiate Church, New York 
City. 

Massachuetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. 
MeadviUe Theological School, Meadvllle, 
Pa. 

Mercantile Trust Company of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Merchants Association of New York, 
New York City. 

Missouri Talley College, Marshall, Mis* 
souri- 
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Modern Woodmen of America, Rock 
Island, 111. 

Montana Education Association, Helena, 
Montana. 

Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, New York City. 

The McFadden Publication, Inc., New 
York City. 

Narcotic Drug Control League, New York 
City. 

National Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The National Arts Club, Manhattan, 
New York City. 

National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners, Washington, D. C. 

National Auxiliary United Spanish War 
Veterans, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Coal Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Community Center Association, 
New York City. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 

National Council of Catholic Men, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Council Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Council of Y. M. C. A., New 
York City. 

National Federation of Religious Liber- 
als, Chicago, 111. 

National Disabled Soldiers Assn., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Housing Association, New York 
City. 

National Parks Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

National League Journal, Boston, Mass. 

National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

National Womens Christian Temperance 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Naval Order of the United States, New 
York City. 

Nebraska State Medical Journal, Madi- 
son, Nebraska, 

New Jersey State Prison, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

New York School of Social Work, New 
York City. 

New York Southern Society, New York 
City. 

New York University, New York City. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Dekalb, Illinois. 

Narcotics Department of the Treasury, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 

Narcotic Educational Assn, of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

National Association of Colored Women, 
Inc., Daytona Beach, Florida. 

National Association of Comptrollers 
and Accounting Officers, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 

National Association of Credit Men, New 
York City. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York City. 

National Association of Secretaries of 
State, Olympia, Wash. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York City. 

National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, IX C. , ' 

National Conference of Social Work, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


National Council of Women, Inc., New 
York City. 

National Drug Trade Conference, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Elk’s Horn, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

National Institute of Social Sciences, 
New York City. 

National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Publicity Booking Agency, New 
York City. 

National Society Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Washington, D. C. 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 111. 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America, Kansas City, Mo. 

Near East Review, Chicago, Illinois. 

Nebraska State Normal School, Chadron, 
Nebraska. 

New England Steamship Company, New 
York City. 

New England Watch and Ward Society, 
Boston, Mass. 

The New York Edison Company, New 
York City. 

New York Herald-Tribune, New York 
City. 

New York School of Clay Working 
Ceramics, Alfred, N. Y, 

New York Electrical Society, New York 
City. 

New York State Association of Letter 
Carriers, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York State Home Economics Assn., 
New York City. 

New York State Hygiene and Physical 
Educators’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York Stock Exchange, New York 
City. 

Newton Academy, Newton, N. J. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Pittsfield, 
Mass 

Northwestern Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Owatonna, Minn. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Inc., New York City. 

National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, Chicago, III. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

National Board of Y. W. C. A’s., New 
York City. 

National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
New York City. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Traffic League, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

National Life Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Needlework Guild of America, Princeton, 
N. J. 

New England Awning and Tent Mfgs. 
Assn., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

The News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C, 

The New York Association for the Blind, 

'NT.AflW TaHt 

New York Central Lines, New York 


City. 

New York State Teachers Association, 
Albany, New York. 

New York Times, New York City, 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Durham, North Carolina. 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 111. 
Oberlin College, Oberlln, Ohio. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Old York Road Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
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The Order of Sons of Temperance, Au- 
rora, Ontario. , . , 

Osteopathic Women’s National Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo. ^ . - 

Order of Loyal Legion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hone Nest Order of Owls, South Bend, 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg 

Oslo Gass-Og Elektrisitetsverker, Oslo, 
Sweden. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Ohio Council of Churches, Columbus, 
Ohio. „ „ . . 

Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oroville and Allied Communities, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Oroville. Cal. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Cal. 

Panama Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. _ 

Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, Har- 
risburg, Pa,. 

Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pharmacy Institute of University of Ber- 
lin, Berlin, Germany. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, Chicago, 111. 

Police Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

Police Department, Monticello, Ind. 

Police Department, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Police Department, Jersey City, N. J. 

Police Department, Trenton, N. J. 

Police Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Police Department, Louisville, Ky. 

Police Department, Baltimore, Md. 

Police Department, Detroit, Mich. 

Police Department, Indiana, Pa. 

Police Department, San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 

Police Department, Oakland, Calif. 

Police Department, Boston, Mass. 

Police Department, Brookline, Mass. 

Police Department, Manila, P. I. 

Police Department, Worcester, Mass. 

Police Department, Berkeley, Calif. 

Police Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Police Department, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Police Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Police Department, Columbus, Ohio. 

Police Department, Providence, R. I. 

Police Department, Bangkok, Siam. 

Police Department, Constantinople, Tur- 
key. 

The Portsmouth Herald, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

The Praetorians Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Presbyteriani Hospital in Philadelphia, 

The Proprietary Association, New York 
City. 

Public Education and Child Labor Assn, 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Health Department, Harrisburg, 
Pa, 

Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company, New York City. 

Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Paraguay Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City. 

Paterson Evening News, Paterson, N. J. 

People^ National Bank, Winston-Salem, 


Personnel Research Federation, New 
CitV 

Pharmacopobia of the U, S. A., Phila- 

Phi 6 Beta’ Kappa Alumni in New York, 
New York City, a . . 

Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 

Picture Service Corporation, New York 
Citv. 

The Police Journal, New York City. 

Political Science Quarterly, New York 
City 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Portugal Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Principaute de Monaco, Monaco. 

Universite Libre de Bruxelles, Brussels, 

PubHc'^Edu cation Association, New York 
City 

Pacific* College, Newberg, Ore. 

Palmer Institute, Lakemont, N. Y. 

Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Pasadena Star-News, Pasadena, Calif. 

The Peoples’ Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State Federation of Negro 
Women’s Clubs, Chester, Pa. 

Pittsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn. 

The Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Popular Radio, New York City. , , 

The Presbyterian Board of Ministerial 
Relief and Sustentation, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

The Presbyterian Church of the South, 
Richmond, Va. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Provincial Industrial School for Boys, 
Fort Coquitlan, B. C. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Quartermaster Review, Washington, 
D. C. 

Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Rhode Island Council of Women, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Republican National Committee, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Republic of Chile, Santiago. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Rotary Club of New York, New York 
City. 

Rotary International Club, Chicago, IU. 

Royal Legation of Egypt, Washington, 
D C 

Royal Netherland Legation, Washington, 
D. C. 

Russo Advertising and Publishing Co., 
Newport, R. I. _ . 

Real Estate Board of New York, New 
York City. 

Religious Society of Friends, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio, 

Republic of Ecuador, Quito, Ecuador. 

Rhoades Scholarship Trust, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Rockefeller Foundation, New York City, 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, 

Royal Italian Embassy, Washington, 
D. O. 

Royal^ Courts of Justice, London, Bng- 
Canada. 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 

Salvation Army, New York City. 

The Senate of Danzig, Danzig. 
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Senato Del Regno, Milano, Italy. 

Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y. 

Scoala Politencnica Din Timisoara, Timi- 
soara. 

South Sioux City Mail, South Sioux 
City, Nebr. w , 

Southern Commercial Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

State Agricultural College, Port Collins, 
Colo. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, 

State Psychopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

State Teachers’ College of Arizona, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

State Teachers’ College of Missouri, 
Maryville, Mo. 

State Teachers’ College of Virginia, Bast 
Radford, Va. 

State Superintendents of Schools in 
U. S. A. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, 
Mo. 

Silk Association of America, New York 
City. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, New 
York City. 

Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
New York City. 

Sons of the Revolution, New York City. 

Society of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba, Washington, D. C. 

Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, New 
York City. 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, New York City. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, 
Ala. 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis. 

St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 

State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, la. 

State Teachers’ College, Kingsville, Tex. 

State Teachers’ College, Canyon, Tex. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

Sunday Transcript, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Synod of Pennsylvania, Hartsville, 
Pa. 

Scientific American, New York City. 

School of Pharmacy, London, England. 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Selma University, Selma, Ala. 

Society of American Wars, New York 
City. 

Southeastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent, England. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Spanish Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

St. John’ 8 College, Collegeville, Minn. 

Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

State Board of Education, Montpelier, 
Vt. 

State College of New Mexico, State 
College* N. Me*. _ 

State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

State Teachers' and" Junior College, San 
Diego, Cal. 


Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Levi Strauss and Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbeck, 
Tex. 

Theta Kappa Psi Medical Fraternity, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. 

Teachers’ College, New York City. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Nashville, Tenn. 

University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany. 

Toledo Public Health Assn., Toledo, Ohio. 

Transylvania College and College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

Tri-State Fair Assn., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Tufts College School of Religion, Tufts 
College, Mass 

Tuskegee * Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, New York City. 

Tennessee Anti-Saloon League, Nashville, 

Territory of Papua, Fort Moresby. 

Tenn. 

The Texas Outlook, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Tokyo Imperial University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Trade and Labor Council, Vancouver, 
B. C. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass. 

United States Veterans Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

University of Georgia Summer School, 
Athens, Ga. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

The University of Melbourne, Carlton, 
Australia. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

University of Alabama, University of 
Alabama Ala 

University’ of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 

University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

University of State of New. Ybrk, Al- 
bany, N, Y. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Universite Cathollque, Louvain, France. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

University College, Leicester, England. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado* 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C. 

University of Sweden, Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 

University of Utrecht, Utrecht, Germany. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, .Cal. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Urslnus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
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Union of American Biological Societies, 
Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

Unitarian Laymen’s League, Boston, 
Mass. 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 

United ^burchesT of Canada, Toronto, 
O s .y^ ffi rd 

United Drue Company, New York City. 

United Engineering Society, New York 
City 

United Mission in Mespotamia, New 
To *fc City* 

United Hoofing Contractors Association 
of North America, Chicago, III. 

United Society of Christian Endeavor, 

UnttS^^States^National Museum, Wash- 
ington* D. CL _ 

Union Internationale de Tramways de 
Chemins de fer D'lnteresfc Local, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. t _ _ . 

Union des Syndicates Otrvriere Bn Bul- 
garia* Sophia* Bulgaria* „ 

Union International de Secours aux En- 
fants, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Union Interparlementaire, Geneva, Switz- 
erland. . _ _ . . 

Union of South Africa, Bloemfontein. 

Union sulsse dU Commerce et de L In- 
dustrie Zurich, Switzerland. 

Union Veterans Legion, Pittsburgh Pa. 

United Council for Missionary Educa- 
tion, London, England. 

The United Kingdom Alliance, London, 
England. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
St* Paul, Minn. 

United States Court Chambers, Detroit, 
Mich. 

United States District Court, Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

United States Supreme Court, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

United States Embassy, Paris, Prance. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

United States Playing Card Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Universalist Church. Guilford, Me. 

Universid&d de Autioquia, Medellin. 

Universitetets Zoologiske Laboratorfum, 
Oslo, Denmark. 

Vermont State Prison and House of Cor- 
rection for Women, Rutland, Vt. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Virginia College* Roanoke, Va. 

Volunteers of America, New York City. 

Virginia State Bar Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Verband der Deutschen Gewerkveretne, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park D. CL 

Washington Sanitarium and Hospital, 
Takoma Park, D* C. 

Wells College, Aurora-on -Cayuga, N, Y. 

Wessington Springs Junior College, Wes- 
sington Springs, S* Dak. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W, Va. 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, HI. 

Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Kentucky W. C. T. U., Wllmere, Ky. 
Washington W. C* T. U., Grandview. 
Wash. 

World Federation of Education Associa- 
tion, Augusta, Me* 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Columbia, Mo. 

World Prohibition Federation, London, 

World’s Purity Federation, La Crosse, 

World Service Agencies of M. E. Church, 
Chicago 111* 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

World’s Sunday School Association, New 
York City. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 

Wasbington University, St* Louis, Mo. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Western Telegraph Company, Inc*, Wasn- 

Th?*wSte Cross, New York City. 

Whitman College* Walla Walla, Wash. 

Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. 

Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Counicl, New York City. 

W. C* T. U. of Arkansas, Prescott, Ark. 

National W* C. T. U., Macon, Ga. 

W. C. T. U* of Maine, Woodford®, Me. 

W. C. T. U. of Minnesota, St: Paul, 
Minn. 

W. C. T. U. of New Jersey, Moorestown, 
N. J. 

W. C- T* U. of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 
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Tenn. 

Woman’s Missionary Society of the Gen- 
eral Synod, Tiffin, Ohio, 

Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Workers Education Bureau of America, 
New York City. 

World Christian Endeavor Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

World Conference on Faith and Order, 
Boston, Mass. 

World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. 

Wabash Screen Door Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

War Department, Washington, D. C, 

Washington State Normal School, Bllens- 
burg, Washington. 

Wausau Southern Lumber Company, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Western Illinois State Teachers*’ College, 
Macomb, 111. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Westfield College, Hampstead, England* 

Williamette University, Salem, Oregon* 

Williams College. WHliamatown, Mass* 

WIftenhouse College, Springfield, Ohio. 

W. C. T. U. of North Dakota, Fkrgo, 
N. Dak. 


W. C. T*. U. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

W. C. T. U. of Oregon, Portland* Ore. 
World Association for Adult Children, 
AdelpM, London, England. 

World Student Christian Federation, 
New York City. 

World’s Sunday School Association, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Yankton State Hospital, Yankton, South 
Dakota* 


Yenching University, Peking, China* 
Central Sanitary Bureau, Tokyo, Japan. 
York College, York, Nebraska. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The Zionist Organization, London, Eng- 
land. 
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ENDORSEMENT OF FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTIC EDUCATION 

By Representative American Citizenry 

During the initial session of the First World Conference on Nar- 
cotic Education (see p. 4), General Secretary Hobson directed atten- 
tion to a communication dated May 25, 1925, addressed by Honorable 
Walter F. Lineberger, Member of Congress from California, to lead- 
ers of thought throughout the country with a view to ascertaining if 
public opinion would support the Conference. This communication, 
it was stated, was accompanied by the extension of remarks by Con- 
gressman Lineberger, appearing as follows in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, February 18, 1925 : 

MILESTONES IN THE WAR AGAINST THE NARCOTIC 

PERIL 

Extension of Remarks of Hon. Walter F. Lineberger, of California, 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, February, 18, 1925 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record on the narcotic problem. There was recently held a great 
international conference in Geneva, Switzerland, at which the United 
States was ably represented by a Member of this House. I wish also 
to include therein certain printed data from the International Nar- 
cotic Education Association bearing on this subject. 

Milestones in the War Against the Narootio Peril 
(By Capt. Richmond P. Hobson) 

The readers and friends of the International Narcotic Education 
Association of Los Angeles and all those interested in stemming the 
rising tide of narcotic drug addiction will be interested to learn of 
two important milestones that emphasize the primary importance of 
education in this vital reform. 

At their annual convention in New York City in December the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents adopted the following reso- 
lutions : 

“Recognizing the serious and growing menace of narcotic drug ad- 
diction to the integrity of society and the public health; and believing 
that the remedy is through education rather than penal or punitive 
laws: 
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“Resalvedj That this association recommends to all life insurance 
companies that they support every wise movement or agency which 
will bring home to the people of this country, and particularly to the 
young, the dreafnl results of narcotic drug addiction.” 

This resolution prepares the way for the active co-operation of the 
insurance world. 

Press dispatches report that the delegates to the Geneva conference 
on narcotic drugs, now in session under the direction of the League of 
Nations, while differing widely on other matters, adopted a resolution 
for recourse to education in solving the narcotic problem. This con- 
firms the wisdom of the methods advocated by the International Nar- 
cotic Education Association and opens the way for carrying out a gen- 
eral program for all lands. 

This issue of the journal devotes most of its space to our document 
on the Peril of Narcotic Drugs, prepared for the use of teachers and 
parents. To this document we invite the close attention of readers 
and request their constructive criticism and suggestions. 

The object of the document is to supply teachers and parents with 
suitable materials and through them to bring about quickly the in- 
struction of the children and the youth concerning the peril of narcotic 
drugs. The spread of addiction among our youth has become alarm- 
ing. Investigation and analysis lead to the conclusion that in most 
cases the victims are "caught” because of their ignorance of the peril 
and its tragic consequences. Instructing them is not only a matter 
of the utmost importance but one of great urgency. 

We therefore appeal to every reader to help us. The quickest 
and most effective method is for Congress to print the document as 
a public document and distribute it under the frank of Senators and 
Members through superintendents and principals, to teachers and 
pupils, the pupils taking their copies to their parents and guardians. 
To this end a concurrent resolution is pending in both Houses, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 10, House Concurrent Resolution 34. Let 
each reader write to his or to any other Senators and Congressmen, 
requesting sympathetic interest in the resolution and co-operation for 
its passage, requesting copies of same. Would each reader also se- 
cure the adoption of appropriate resolutions by organizations of 
which he is a member, whether religious or civic. 

Would each reader further co-operate by speaking* to Tm friends, 
neighbors, and leading citizens enlisting similar co-operation on their 
part especially to enlist the interest of members of the press and 
pulpit. 
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Anyone is authorized to print the document at will. The Inter- 
national Narcotic Education Association will supply information upon 
request as to the cost of documents and how to get them in any 
quantity. Even for small numbers, the cost should not exceed a few 
cents each. 

The document: 

The first half of the document consists of materials prepared by the 
International Narcotic Education Association and submitted to its 
committee of review. The second half is a list of lessons and sug- 
gestions for the various grades based on the materials of the first 
half. 

Regarding the first half, Dr. Howard A. Kelly of Johns Hopkins, 
writes as follows: 

“I am returning the article on "The Peril of Narcotic Drugs/ It 
has been carefully read, and I am sure it will admirably serve the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

"Sincerely yours, 

“Howard A. Kelly.” 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, editor of Good Housekeeping, Washington, 
writes as f oUows : 

“I acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 20th instant. 
I have read over very carefully the statement prepared by Captain 
Hobson, entitled ‘The Peril of Narcotic Drugs/ In reading it over 
very carefully I do not see any change that I would make in it. The 
field seems to be covered very thoroughly. Instead of returning this 
copy to you, therefore, I will simply say that in its present form it 
meets with my entire approval. 

“Very truly yours, 

“H. W. Wiley.” 


Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Calif, writes as follows : 


“Yours of October 20 with copy of ‘The Peril of Narcotic Drugs’ 
received and read at my earliest moment, but time is priceless with 
me, as a good part of the year I receive 2,000 letters per week. The 
whole matter from beginning to end has my approval, but it is a 
little prolix for general readers’ use, and I would suggest if it was 
boiled down to one-fourth its dimensions it would have much more 
ab undant readers* though all of it is excellent for readers who know 
something of the facts. 

“Respectfully yours, 

“Luther Bur b amx.” 
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Dr. Carleton Simon, deputy police commissioner of New York, and 
Dr. Haven Emerson, College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York, made marginal notes with constructive suggestions. These were 
adopted wherever they agreed, and in most cases where suggested by 
one and not noticed by the other. 

The chief of the unit of the Treasury Department having control 
of the narcotics division likewise has made constructive suggestions, 
and these have been incorporated except on the question of the trend 
of addiction — he thinks addiction is not on the increase — we are 
sure it is. 

The second half of the document was prepared by expert educators 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, who have specialized on 
health education. They were limited strictly to the materials sup- 
plied in the first half of the document Everyone will agree with the 
methods and suggestions recommended by these experts. 

The Peril op Narcotic Drugs 
(A pamphlet for the use of teachers and parents) 

PHILOSOPHY-HISTORY 

The h uman race is consuming every year many thousands of tons 
of poisonous narcotic drugs, not one per cent of which is necessary 
for strictly medicinal purposes. Nearly all of this great quantity is 
cons ume d by addicts who number in the world scores of millions — ■ 
who are abject slaves — who consider getting their drug supply as the 
supreme consideration, in many cases as a matter of life and death. 

The production and distribution of these drugs constitute a profit- 
able traffic of vast proportions extending to all comers of the earth. 
In the Orient, the chief home of the sleep poppy whose seed capsules 
produce opium, the governments, for the revenue profits, encourage 
and often subsidize production and control distribution. In the Occi- 
dent, where chemical science is turned to concentrating the poison of 
opium into morphine and turning this into a still more powerful 
poison narcotic, heroin, laws and regulations loosesly enacted for 
repression drive most of the addiction traffic to cover where it flour- 
ishes in the dark in spite of the agents of the law. 

The motive and urge that constantly drive the traffic on are the 
enormous profits, the jobber and retailer between them often realizing 
more than a thousand per cent profit. Add to this the lure for the 
armies of impoverished addicts of getting the drug for themselves 
though recruiting and supplying new addicts. 

The profits are so great because the poor addict, under the awful de- 
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presssion and torture of withdrawal symptoms, feels he must have the 
drug no matter what the cost or the consequences, whether he has to 
spend his last dollar, whether he has to steal to get the money, whether 
he has to rob or even commit murder. 

The bulk of this vast horde are "hooked” into addiction because of 
their ignorance, never dreaming what the consequences are to be when 
they take the first “shot” or first “sniff.” 

The sleep poppy, the source of opium, is a native plant in Asia and 
southeastern Europe. Frequent notices of its use for poisoning are 
found in ancient and medieval records. Opium smoking was devised 
by the Dutch in Java in the eighteenth century, first mixed with 
tobacco, then used alone. Prom Java, it was taken to Formosa, and 
thence to the mainland of China. 

Portuguese traders first developed the importation of opium into 
China. 

They were succeeded by the East India Co. with a monopoly of the 
traffic of India. The amount shipped from India into China rose as 
high as 10,000,000 pounds in the year 1858. In 1906 the production in 
China itself was estimated at 44,000,000 pounds, importations from 
India that year being over 7,000,000 pounds. At that date estimates 
place the number of addicts in China at 27 per cent of the adult male 
population. 

In 1803, a French chemist discovered how to produce morphine 
from opium, and a half century later an Austrian chemist discovered 
how to produce cocaine from coca leaves. 

These concentrated drugs used generally in medicine, ten times as 
powerful as opium, swiftly produced addiction in all lands, at first as 
a by-product of medical practice, later through exploitation as well. 

In 1898 a German chemist discovered how to produce heroin from 
morphine, between three and four times as powerful as morphine. 
With the spread of heroin, the narcotic menace has developed into a 
pressing world peril. 

In 1729 the Chinese Government issued an edict prohibiting opium 
smoking in China. The effect was good, but proved of little permanent 
avail. In 1790 the Chinese Government again issued an edict pro- 
hibiting opium smoking and in 1800 prohibiting the importation of 
opium into China. This led up to the opium wars waged on China, 
which compelled its submission to the importation of the opium. 

The dawning of hope for real reform came when America in 1905 
enacted a law prohibiting opium traffic in the Philippine Islands and 
sent a committee to the governments of the Orient. This action was 
followed by China in 1906 with an edict prohibiting the use of opium 
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and the culture of the poppj. Upon the initiative of the United 
States, the first international opium conference was held in Shanghai 
in 1909, followed by a second and third conference at The Hague in 
1912 and 1913. Recently conferences of the opium commission of 
the League of Nations and its committees have been held at Geneva. 

These conferences, while of great value, particularly in bringing 
out the fact that narcotic drug addiction is a problem to all nations and 
to the human race, have illustrated how slow and how difficult it is 
to secure adequate international co-operation and how, even where 
these have been secured, though of elementary nature, the greatest 
difficulties have been encountered on account of smuggling. Universal 
experience has shown that laws and treaties are difficult to secure and 
more difficult to enforce. 

TOXICOLOGY — BIOLOGY 

The principal narcotics that have defied legal control and are now 
scourging humanity, namely, opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin, belong 
to the general class of organic or hydrocarbon poisons. They concen- 
trate their attack upon the nervous system, producing in toxic doses, 
delirium, coma, convulsions. 

These are all alkaloidal poisons, most of which in nature are gen- 
erated by plants. 

Opium is the coagulated sap of the capsules of the sleep or white 
poppy, grown chiefly in India, China, Turkey, and Persia. Morphine 
constitutes the principal poisoning element in opium, about 8 to 15 
per cent. Heroin was made formerly only from morphine by treating 
it with acetic acid and hydrochloric acid. It is reported now, as 
stated, that chemists have learned how to make it synthetically from 
coal-tar products. Cocaine is made usually from the leaves of the 
coca plant grown chiefly in South America, hut is now made also 
synthetically from coal-tar products. 

Chemically, these poisons are built up around the deadly pyridin 
base containing five atoms of hydrogen, five atoms of carbon, and one 
atom of nitrogen, joined together in a nucleus like a closed ring. The 
complex structure in this opium group contains three rings, the phea- 
anthren structure united to the nitrogen nucleus, with oxygen intro- 
duced. 

In morphine, the formula, C 17, H 19, N 0 3, contains 17 atoms of 
earbon, 19 of hydrogen, and 1 of nitrogen, 3 of oxygen. The formula 
of cocaine is C 17, H 21, N 0 4. In the case of heroin, acetic and 
hydrochloric acid introduce additional complexity, giving more power- 
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ful poisoning properties, producing morphine-diacetylate, having the 
formula C 21, H 23, N 0 5. 

Protoplasm, the living material from which all living parts are built, 
is composed of proteins, water and a little salt. Its life processes re- 
quire a regular supply of food and oxygen and regular elimination of 
waste products. Some poisons attack the protoplasm itself; some 
interfere with its necessary life processes; some do both. 

The highly organized alkaloidal poisons combine readily with pro- 
teins, and easily penetrate the wall or sheathing that protects the living 
cells. Consequently, we would expect the result to be not only violent 
derangement in the usual activities and life processes, but permanent 
injury to the structure. 

Since the nervous system is the most highly organized part of the 
whole human organism, it is not surprising that these complex alka- 
loidal poisons should show their chief effect upon the nervous system 
and should attack man more than the lower animals. Since, of the 
nervous system, the upper brain is the most delicate, it is not surpris- 
ing that this part should be quickly attacked and deeply injured, 
although it is from damage to the functions of the lower brain that 
death occurs with a fatal dose. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Narcotics are soluble in fat, so they penetrate the fatty sheathing 
that protects the brain from most harmful substances in the blood 
current, and in this way the poison comes quickly in contact with the 
delicate, highly organized gray matter. 

One of the earlier physiological effects is to stop the action of the 
parts that cause the sensation of pain, and this is what gives narcotics 
their chief legitimate value in the practice of medicine, but even in 
the effect of deadening the sense of pain, the action of the drug is 
that of a poison. The medicinal is contracting. 

In the same way these poisons attack the delicate, carefully pro- 
tected organs of reproduction, impairing the sexual powers of the male, 
causing the female addict to become sterile, and undermining the 
germ plasm by virtue of which the species renews its life from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Tyrode (Harvard) in his Pharmacology, sums up the symptoms of 
morphine addiction as follows: “Depravity of the mind; general de- 
bility; loss of weight and appetite; loss of sexual powers; sleepless- 
ness; eczema; contracted pupils; diarrhea, alternating with constipa- 
tion; and finally death from malnutrition.” 

The case is different with cocaine and heroin. The victims of these 
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powerful drugs, unless they have repeated treatment, live but a short 
time, at best* The degeneration of the upper brain is so swift that the 
elements of character crumble in a few months. Complete demoraliza- 
tion follows and often the life of crime joins with physical ills and the 
spur of torture of the drugs to hasten the end. 

One-eighth of a grain of morphine or one-twenty-fifth of a grain 
of heroin is sufficient to cause the drug effect. In a few days the 
system will develop sufficient capacity to neutralize this quantity. 
Then the drug effect will be felt only after getting beyond the point 
of neutralization, when it will be necessary to have a quarter of a 
grain, later a half grain, and soon a grain and more to produce the 
desired effect, Though 1 to 2 grains of morphine is a fatal dose ordi- 
narily to a person unaccustomed to the drug, 10 grains of morphine 
daily is co mm on, many taking 20 grains, some 50. There are records 
of more than 100 grains taken daily. 

When the drug begins to subside, as it does in a few hours, the 
equilibrium is upset as though by an irritating poison. The distressing 
effect is general, no part of the body escapes. A condition of torture 
sets in. The muscles seem to become knotty. Cramps ensue in the 
abdomen and viscera, attended frequently by vomiting and involun- 
tary discharge of the bowels. Pains often succeed each other as though 
a sword were being thrust through the body. In advanced cases this 
s uff er in g (called withdrawal symptoms) is considered the most acute 
torture ever endured by man and continues for days. In some cases 
death will ensue if the addict is far advanced and the dose or “shots” 
are suddenly stopped. The drug of addiction will quickly relieve this 
torture. Naturally the addict comes to consider getting his supply of 
the drug as a matter of life and death. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Morphine, cocaine, heroin are white powders, all soluble in water, 
all bitter to the taste. Morphine is usually put up in the form of 
tablets. Cocaine and heroin are called “snow,” and in various locali- 
ties by other names. 

Heroin predominates now, especially in the eastern portion of the 
United States, so that “snow,” “snow parties,” etc., refer usually to 
heroin. 

When luring girls into addiction the peddler often calls heroin 
“headache powder.” With peddlers at large, using as they often do 
boys and girls to aid them, the safe precaution for a youth of either 
sex to take is to repulse instantly any suggestion to “take a shot,” 
which means to take a hypodermic of morphine, to take “a sniff” or 
“a blow* 5 of “snow, 55 and to avoid all forms of white powder. 
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It is the custom to give away heroin free to the youth till he or 
she is “hooked.” When children are away from home it is a safe 
practice to accept nothing as a gift to eat, drink, or whiff, not even 
from a supposed friend. When you decline the first offer the hoy or 
girl aiding the peddler will taunt you or challenge you and say "try 
anything once,” "you will get a kick out of it,” “watch me,” "come 
to our ‘snow party’ and watch the other fellows do it” Alaa ! Once 
is once too often. The poison is so swift that the poor youth will 
seek the next party for relief, and the next. A “snow party” a day 
for a week will probably drag a youth into the bondage of addiction 
worse than death, from which experience teaches there is no sure 
escape. 

The narcotic poison penetrating the upper brain naturally inflicts 
the deepest and swiftest injury upon the parts that are the tenderest, 
the most complex and unstable, which are developed latest in human 
evolutionary progress and distinguish the man from the brute. This 
part of the brain may be considered as the temple of the spirit, the 
seat of altruistic motives, of character, of those high, God-like traits 
upon which an advanced and enduring civilization are built. 

The transformation in character is swift in the young, and swifter 
with cocaine and heroin than with the other narcotics. In an in- 
credibly short time, a youth of either sex “hooked” with the “snow 
gang” loses the results of good heredity and of careful home training. 

Self-respect, honor, obedience, ambition, truthfulness melt away. 
Virtue and morality disintegrate. The question of seeming the drug 
supply becomes absolutely dominant. To get this supply the addict 
will not only advocate public policies against the public welfare but 
will lie, steal, rob, and if necessary, commit murder. Thus we can 
understand how intimately addiction is connected causatively with 
crime. 

In addition to the general antisocial traits of all addicts, the heroin 
addict has two special characteristics. First, for a period after taking 
the drug he experiences an “exaltation of the ego,” looks upon him- 
self as a hero. Bent upon getting money to buy his drug, he will dare 
anything, thinks he can accomplish anything. The daylight holdups, 
robberies, and murders committed by these young criminal heroin ad- 
dicts eclipse in daring all the exploits of Jesse James and his gang. 
This can be said also of cocaine addicts. 

Secondly, the heroin addict has a mania to bring everybody else into 
addiction. It may be said in general that all addicts have a desire 
for company and wish others to share with them the problem of secur- 
ing the drug supply, but in the case of the heroin addict, it is an 
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absolute mania for recruiting. He thinks, dreams, plots to bring all 
whom he contacts into addiction. All addiction tends to spread. 
Heroin addiction can be likened to a contagion. 

Another general characteristic of addiction psychology is secretive- 
ness. Where the drug supply is easily accessible so that withdrawal 
symptoms do not occur, addicts sometimes remain for months or years 
undetected by their own families and most intimate friends. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The family is the foundation of society. In the family, society not 
only prepares its citizenship in the most essential attributes of char- 
acter, but renews its very life through the welding of two lines of 
germ plasm. Without considering the economics of the home and the 
want and tragedy that come in with narcotics, we must look upon 
narcotics as making a deadly assault upon the germ plasm itself. In 
the earlier stages addiction weakens the germ plasm and tends toward 
the production of abnormal offspring. 

In the later stages of addiction, the male addict loses sexual power 
and the female addict becomes sterile, thus the line of germ plasm 
ends. 

It is usually morphine given in illness by a careless physician or 
taken in patent medicines that brings addiction, with its train of sor- 
rows, to parents in established homes. However, these make but a 
small percentage of the new’ addicts. Heroin, on the. other hand, 
usually catches the boy and the girl between 16 and 20, or even 
younger, like the young bird before it has learned to fly, and the new 
homes are never built. These victims constitute the bulk of new re- 
cruits that are swelling the ranks of addiction. 

The average standard of character of the citizen determines the 
stage of civilization. The spread of morphine addiction tends to bring 
social disorders and gradual decay. The spread of beTQh y h&aidc a 
lowering the standard of citizenship, of necessity hastens social death 
by stopping the reproduction of homes. 

It is with the nation as with the individuals and the families that 
compose the nation. The unchecked advance of addiction must entail 
national degradation, ending in national death. 

In scientific circles because of their ghastly plight and almost hope- 
less outlook for permanent relief addicts are called the ‘living dead.” 
The spread of addiction in any land must be regarded as the approach 
of the ‘living death” to that people. Left to ran its course, the 
approach will be slow or swift according to the drug. Slow with 
opium, faster with morphine, galloping with heroin. 
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Suppose it were announced that there were more than a million 
lepers among our people? Think what a shock the announcement 
would produce. Yet drug addiction is far more incurable than lep- 
rosy, far more tragic to its victims, and is spreading like a moral and 
physical scourge. 

In the latest hearings — those conducted by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, having under consideration the Porter antiheroin bill, 
just enacted — Dr. Amos 0. Squire, chief physician of Sing Sing 
Prison, said : “That drug addiction is on the increase there is no doubt 
in my mind. To illustrate, since 1918, comparing it with the year 
ending June, 1922, shows an increase of 900 per cent in the number 
of drug addicts admitted to Sing Sing Prison. There has been a 
radical increase since 1919.” 

Before the same committee John W. H. Crim, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, speaking of narcotic addiction, said: 
“It is unquestionably increasing. About 40 per cent of the prisoners 
we are sending to the penitentiaries at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and 
McNeil Island this term of court are addicts.” 

Dr. Alexander Lambert, in a hearing before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Sixty-seventh Congress, said: “Cocaine brings an in- 
sanity, an acute insanity with it, but cocaine and heroin both inflate 
personality. Heroin cuts of the sense of responsibilty in the moral 
sense much quicker than morphine. The heroin addicts will more 
quickly commit crime, with no sense of regret ox responsibility for it. 
The herd instinct is obliterated by heroin, and the herd instincts are 
the ones which control the moral sense in the sense of responsibility 
to others. Heroin is the worst evil of them all.” 

On account of secretiveness no one knows just how many heroin 
addicts there are in the country. We know it is an army. Serious 
estimates for the total number of addicts as reported in the 1918-19 
survey of the Treasury Department range from 200,000 to 4,000,000. 
Dr. Carleton Simon, special deputy police commissioner of New York 
City, has estimated that while only 58 ounces of heroin were lawfully 
prescribed by the medical profession in the city of New York in the 
last 12 months, 76,000 ounces were consumed. Remember that 2,000 
young addicts can be created with 1 ounce. The mind that concen- 
trates upon the heroin problem must stand appalled. 

TREATMENT 

While a real beginning has been made in international relations 
looking toward the control of the production and international distri- 
bution of narcotic drugs, experience has shown how difficult it will be 
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to secure and enforce adequate measures. High hopes have been cre- 
ated by the activities of the opium commission of the League of Na- 
tions, but an investigation of the particulars has shown how many 
obstacles — some almost insuperable — have been encountered, especially 
where vested commercial and financial interests are involved. Even if 
an adequate agreement were reached as to the production of opium by 
the members of the League of Nations, some of the most important 
producers of opium are not in this league. Even if it were possible 
to control the production of opium from the poppy, its production or 
the production of its narcotic alkaloids by synthetic process can 
scarcely be controlled even by the most drastic international and do- 
mestic laws. 

Our Treasury Department estimates that more than 90 per cent of 
all the drugs usesd in addiction are now smuggled, in spite of all that 
our Federal Government and State governments are doing. All meas- 
ures found practicable should be taken to secure standard laws by 
National, State, and local governments, and co-operation of agents 
in their enforcement. Yet vast profits are at stake; the drugs are 
powerful and concentrated; airplanes or even carrier pigeons are 
effective as carriers. Consequently the law at best is not an adequate 
effective treatment of the problem. 

Much confusion exists in the manner of treatment of addicts. The 
methods are various and the results are varied. The concensus of 
expert authorities, however, shows that the percentage of addicts who 
remain permanently cured is exceeding small — so very small that, 
while salvage is an important humanitarian matter, it can not be con- 
sidered in any sense as a primary means of treatment. 

Prevention is societ’s recourse. Education alone can be regarded 
as adequate treatment. Quick information conveyed to society every- 
where as to the peril that exists will arouse a motive for self-preserva- 
tion, wrom which will flow the best that can be done in laws and in 
salvage. Regular instruction, uniformly, wisely, automatically car- 
ried out in homes and in schools will cause the young hereafter to have 
a consciousness of the danger upon the approach of a peddler, and this 
education repeated through the generations will clothe society with a 
mantle of protection, producing a race consciousness of this new peril 
of environment leading ultimately to immunity. The words of the 
legislative committee appointed by the New York State Legislature 
sum up the case as to narcotic drug addiction : “The cause is ignorance, 
the consequences misery, the remedy education.” 
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CONCLUSION 

Erom the foregoing we have the following conclusions : Narcotic 
drug addiction is a serious universal problem which has become acute 
in America through the spread of heroin addiction. There are prob- 
ably five times as many narcotic drug addicts in the world as there 
ever were slaves at any one time, and the bondage is far more abject 
and far more dangerous. 

America is being assailed by opium with Asia as a base, by cocaine 
with South America as a base, by heroin and synthetic drugs with 
Europe as a base. An unscrupulous traffic within joins the traffic from 
without. This deadly drug warfare, that from three sides and from 
the inside is striking at our citizens, our homes, our institutions, the 
very germ plasm of our people, is more destructive and biologically 
more dangerous to our future than would be united military warfare 
against us from these three continents. 

Without knowledge of this peril, people, especially the youth, fall 
easy victims to organized exploitation. Delay will be costly to the 
nation in life and character and the stability of our institutions. To 
the task of carrying out promptly an adequate educational program 
all good men and good women who love their country and love hu- 
manity, and all constructive organizations — private, semipublic, and 
governmental — should rally. Upon the result hangs the destiny of 
America and, in large measure, the destiny of the world. 
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INSTRUCTION FOE TEACHERS AND PAEENTS REGARD- 
ING EDUCATION OF CHILDBEN WITH EEFEEENCE 
TO NARCOTIC DRUGS 

Lesson I 
HABITS 

Two psychological principles have been observed in preparation of 
the following statements, and it is recommended to teachers and par- 
ents that these be generally observed in education with reference to 
narcotic drugs: 

(1) The tendency in education with reference to any grave danger 
is to appeal to fear* The appeal to fear may be temporarily effective* 
but fear is not constructive unless it is supplemented by the determina- 
tion to control the danger. A spirit of courageous control is to be 
preferred to a spirit of fear. 

(2) Curiosity should not be whetted to stimulate dangerous experi- 
mentation with drugs. Whenever the situation calls for it, curiosity 
should be satisfied by complete knowledge, for full and complete 
knowledge will surely forestall incautious experiment. 

Education with reference to narcotic drugs should conform to the 
best accepted practices of the general educational program in the 
schools. Accordingly the aim of the teacher will be to lead the child 
to form certain desirable habits and attitudes and to acquire the knowl- 
edge which will enable him to act ethically and intelligently. The 
child must know what right is; he must wish to do right; he must 
be able to do right. 

The desirable habits which parents and teachers should help chil- 
dren to form with reference to narcotic drugs are as follows : 

BLEMENTAKY DRUGS 

(1) The child should never take anything to eat, drink, or sniff 
from strangers, new acquaintances unknown to parents, or acquaint- 
ances whom the child knows only slightly. 

(2) He should choose for his friends only the children of whom his 
mother or some one in authority approves and who measure up to the 
ideals of true, healthy, and straightforward character. 

(3) He should leam to meet bravely every situation involving un- 
avoidable pain. (This will tend to prevent use of pain-deadening 
drugs for headache, etc.) 

(4) He should find his keenest enjoyment in outdoor sports, such 
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as skating, swimming, riding, etc., rather than from indoor amuse- 
ments. 

(5) He should avoid all habit-forming drinks, such as tea, coffee; 
soft drinks containing eaffein, such as coca cola ; and alcoholic drinks. 

(6) He should avoid the use of tobacco in any form. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

In addition to all the preceding habits the high-school pupils should 
have the following ones : 

(1) He should habitually rely upon a healthful regime of living 
in order to keep well, instead of upon use of patent medicines or drugs. 

(2) He should avoid all use of drugs except upon the prescription 
of a reliable physician. Headache powders or tablets in particular 
may be dangerous. He should learn not to give “soothing sirups” 
or other drugs to babies or children. 

(3) He should avoid all hypodermic injections except when given 
by reliable physician or nurse. 

(4) He does what he can to fight the drug evil whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

(5) He should feel responsible for the safety of younger children, 
and should help them to obey the preceding rules and protect them 
from candy, powder, tablets, or any drink that may be offered by a 
stranger. 

Lesson - II 

IDEALS, STANDARDS, AND ATTITUDES 

The success of education with regard to narcotic drugs depends to 
a large extent upon the formation of certain character traits and 
upon the effectiveness of certain ideals or attitudes in influencing be- 
havior. The beginning of these character traits should be made in 
babyhood. Some of the most important are as follows : 

(1) Suspicion of any kind of secret or underhand amusement 

(2) Belief that to refuse to do a thing that everyone else in the 
group is doing because it is an underhand or harmful thing to do is 
brave, not cowardly. 

(3) A feeling of horror and fear of drug addiction. 

(4) A tendency to feel afraid of strangers who offer things to eat, 
ctrink, or sniff. 

(5) A belief that the effect of an act on future happiness and use- 
fulness is more important than a temporary immediate enjoyment. 

(6) A tendency to weigh the consequences of any unfamiliar act 
before engaging in it. 
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(7) An unwillingness to “try anything once," such as eating, drink- 
ing, or sniffing unknown substance or using the hypodermic needle. 
“Once” may be too often. 

(8) Confidence in the parents and a habit of freely discussing with 
them all of the day’s happenings. As the result of such an attitude 
the child or youth would be likely to tell his parents of his first ex- 
periences with drug vendors or suspicious characters. This might 
lead to the early discovery of “snow parties.” After the drug has 
been used and the drug habit formed the addict becomes very secretive, 
and it is diffi cult to discover the existence of the menace. 

(9) Peeling of responsibility for supporting legislation regarding 
control of narcotic drugs and keeping informed regarding expert 
opinion of what the most effective type of legislation is. 

(10) The ideal of self-control, of being able to control one’s own 
actions for the best good of family, friends, and community, as well 
as personal well-being. If this ideal has become consciously worth 
while to the boy and girl, they will seek to avoid anything such as 
the drug habit, which makes self-control impossible. 

(11) The ideals of good citizenship, good workmanship, and good 
sportsmanship. These ideals require that the boy and girl do every- 
thing possible to keep themselves physically, mentally, and morally fit; 
that they observe all habits which keep them in good condition and 
avoid all habits and indulgences which impair their ability and use- 
fulness. 

(12) The ideal of reliability. The boy or girl who can be depended 
upon is respected and admired. The use of narcotic drugs undermines 
all qualities of trustworthiness. Boys and girls who pride themselves 
on being dependable, trustworthy, and reliable will not knowingly use 
narcotic drugs. 


Lesson III 

IDEALS AND KNOWLEDGE 

The important habits and ideals related to the prevention of the 
illegitimate use of narcotic drugs have been briefly outlined. It will 
have become evident that although they are the backbone of prevention, 
they must be supplemented by knowledge. 

A considerable body of knowledge has been presented in preceding 
pages. Some suggestions follow regarding the use of this information 
with school children, and the different approaches that are possible. 
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ELEMENTARY GRADES 

In the elementary grades it is not necessary that the child should 
have much detailed knowledge regarding narcotic drugs. The major 
emphasis should be placed on the habits and attitudes listed in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The information which is given will be more 
effective if given in its natural relationship to the problems with which 
the elementary child deals, than if given as isolated lessons about 
naroctie drugs. Effective use may be made of the following situations : 

1. In safety education, the child considers the problems of avoiding 
dangers of various kinds ; he learns to recognize and avoid co mm on 
poisonous plants ; to avoid dangerous animals ; to refrain from putting 
any unknown pills, berries, food, or drink into the mouth. The 
avoidance of the dangers of narcotic drugs has an obvious place here. 

In nature study, the child learns that certain plants have poison- 
ous leaves, berries, or flowers, or that poisonous products may be made 
from them. He may also discover that some plants have medicinal 
value. The medicinal value and also the harmful poisonous results of 
the use of the poppy derivatives may be mentioned. In nature study 
the pupils also acquires an understanding of the necessary conditions 
for growth — proper food, light, air, moisture, temperature, etc. He 
may learn in this connection that certain poisons hinder growth, and 
that narcotic drugs are such poisons. 

3. In study of food, the child learns what are good foods and drinks 
for human beings, and that only those substances and no others should 
ever be taken into the mouth, except when given by parents, nurse, or 
physician. 

4. Temperance education with reference to alcoholic drinks may 
usually be extended to include reference to narcotic drugs. The same 
moral reasons for abstinence apply in both cases. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

In high schools, more extensive knowledge should be given. This is 
the period of danger. 

1. The social sciences — history, civics, geography, and economics — 
form a natural setting for studying the problems of drug addiction 
is they affect our civilization : 

(a) Its effect on our criminal problem; (b) its effect upon the 
iome; (c) its effect upon the individual's ability to earn a living; 
(d) its growing menace, as indicated by the history of the production 
ind use of narcotic drugs ; (e) its world significance, the necessity for 
ntemational control, and attempts at international regulation at vari- 
ous conferences. 
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China’s attempt to rid herself of the opium menace and the selfish 
greed of the other world powers should be studied as a significant 
historical event. Emphasis should be placed upon the fundamental 
idea that narcotic drugs should be kept out of human reach by world 
control of the production in all countries, of raw opium and coca 
leaves so that there is no surplus beyond the supply needed for medical 
and sci en ti fic purposes. This should show the future citizen his re- 
sponsibility in relation to the support of any legislative measures re- 
garding drugs. 

2. Biography and literature may be used to show the devastating 
effect of drug addiction in the lives of famous characters in history 
and literatures; e. g., Poe and DeQuiney. 

3. In chemistry, the student may learn the composition of narcotic 
drugs, reach a scientific understanding of why they are poisons, and 
what their chemical action is. This will necessarily be simply pre- 
sented in high schools, but the student will gain the scientific point 
of view. 

4. In biology or physiology, the student may learn the effects of 
poisons upon the growth and life of living tissues, and upon the or- 
ganism as a whole. He may learn here that the use of narcotic drugs 
destroys the powers of reproduction, and this will give him the sci- 
entific basis for understanding the disastrous effects of drug addic- 
tion upon the preservation of the race. 

5. In psychology, the student discovers the laws of habit formation, 
the effect of drugs upon the nervous system, and the terrific difficulties 
in breaking the drug habit. 


Lesson IV 

EXAMPLES FOE LESSONS IN SCHOOLS 

Two detailed suggestions for lessons on the drug problems: 

These lessons are not to be taught word for word in all situations. 
They are included to give a concrete idea of certain principles of 
method especially. 

(1) The use of a real problem as the basis of the lesson. The first 
lesson would be taught if there were de fini te rumors or evidence of 
drug traffic among children in the neighborhood. The second, if news- 
papers and magazines were printing articles concerning the prevalence 
and danger of drugs in the community. 

(S) The presentation of story or facts in such a way as to have the 
convictions and conclusions come from the children — not from the 
teacher. 
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(3) Lessons dealing with the drug problem should be taught with 
all the earnestness and force of personality that is possible by a 
teacher who feels the importance of this subject. 

It would be better not to teach such lessons at all than to teach 
them in a superficial, perfunctory way, which might simply arouse 
curiosity rather that fear of the drug evil, and* the will to control it. 

ENGLISH PERIOD — JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Teacher. In our study of “Julius Caesar” we noted two pairs of 
friends. Who were they? 

Pupil. Brutus and Cassius; Antony and Caesar. 

_ Teacher. Do you think of any other famous friendships in litera- 
ture ? Pupils mention others they know about. 

Teacher. How many have found new friends since they came to 
junior high school ? What points should we consider in choosing our 
friends ? 

Pupil. They should like the same things we do. 

Teacher. That is, if you like outdoor sports, you would want a 
friend who liked outdoor sports better than any kind of indoor amuse- 
ments. Yes; I think that is a good point. Anything else? 

Pupil. You’d want a friend who stuck to you — didn’t run away if 
you got into trouble. 

Pupil. Yes ; and one who didn’t get you into trouble either. 

Teacher. Then a boy who encouraged you to do some thing that 
was wrong, or something that would harm you, wouldn’t be a good 
friend, would he? 

Pupil. You wouldn’t want a friend whom you couldn’t trust, 
either. 

Teacher. Yes; anyone who wanted you to do something that had 
to be kept a secret from other people, especially from your father or 
mother, would not be a friend you could trust. Think of some of your 
friends. Do they all come up to these standards? Do they like 
outdoor sports, encourage you to do the things you’d be proud of, 
never do underhand things you’d be ashamed to tell other people 
about? 

How many have friends that measure up to these standards you 
have made? 

Suppose you have a friend who doesn’t measure up. What are you 
going to do about it? 

Pupil. Try to get him to improve. 

Teaoher. And if he doesn’t? 
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Pupil. Well, if you’ve done all you can, and he still does things 
you do not like, you’d better get another friend. 

Teacher. I read recently a story about a fine boy who chose the 
wrong friends. On the outskirts of a great city lived a carpenter, a 
man over 70 years old, hardy and strong and skillful in his work. 
He liked his work— the ringing blows of the hammer, sure and swift; 
the rough boards becoming smooth and straight under his skillful 
planing; the great beams reared up against the sky. His wife was 
industrious, saving, cleanly, thoughtful of his welfare and comfort. 
They had an only child, a boy whom the father loved from the 
moment of his first helpless crying. As soon as Donald could walk, 
he went with his father into the carpenter shop, made unstable 
mountains of cedar-scented sawdust, decorated his own curly head 
with the curly wood shavings, and tried to help his father by hand- 
ing him nails as he needed them. 

When he grew old enough he liked best of all to come to the shop 
and, with his father’s help, build little houses and boats and furni- 
ture. In vacation, when he was 12 years old he helped his father 
build a fine new house in the neighborhood. Every morning the two 
would walk off together, talking and pointing out different types of 
houses, building materials, and roof hues, and window groupings. 

“You will be an architect some day, not just a builder like me,” 
said the father. “Perhaps you will make plans for great churches or 
tall office buildings of steel, many stories high, reaching up above all 
the others.” 

And the boy, too, dreamed plans of great buildings, and studied his 
lessons with these dreams in mind. He was strong, like his father, 
and, in the senior year of high school, was captain of the foot ball 
team. 

One day an older boy, whom he had never seen before, came into 
the school yard at recess time. He gathered a group of boys together. 
Donald came also. He heard him whisper, “Tonight at the deserted 
house, Christopher Street, at 8 o’clock.” 

Donald was curious. He went at the appointed time. He went 
again the next night, and again and again. He couldn’t stop going. 
He had to have the white powder — the drug — he had taken that 
first night just to see what it was like. In six nights he was no 
longer free. He was a slave to the drug. He failed in the tests. He 
could not respond to the football signals. The game was lost, when 
the team depended on him to carry the ball down the field. 

But now he didn’t care. He cared for nothing but to get the drug 
that had made him a slave. He stole money to buy it. He stole 
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money that his mother had saved, denying herself comforts for many 
years. 

One night he went out, and did not return. Disgraced, discouraged, 
he lost himself in the great city. His father tried to find him, hoping 
there might be some way to cure him of the terrible drug habit. 
Many days the poor old mother and father searched and waited -and 
hoped. But the boy did not return. 

The neighbors were full of pity for the kind old man who still 
went to his work as usual. But instead of the strong, ringing 
strokes of the hammer, the blows became weak, and sometimes he 
would sit with bowed head and with tears in his eyes — the eyes which 
would now never see the great buildings that his son, once so fine 
and strong, and dear to him, had helped to plan. 

Lesson Y 

SAMPLE LESSON EOK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL — HYGIENE PERIOD 

Teacher. Several of the students this week brought in clippings 
from newspapers about drug addiction. (Beads parts from clippings.) 
These clippings say that the drug menace is a very serious problem. 
What are some points you would consider in deciding how important 
the problem is? 

Pupil. What kinds of drugs are most dangerous ? 

Pupil. Are drugs being, easily made and sold ? 

Pupil. Do many people take drugs ? 

Pupil. Does taking a drug one or two times do any harm? 

Pupil. Can a person who has been a drug addict ever be cured ? 

Pupil. What effect do the drugs have on health and character? 

Pupil. What effect does the person who takes drugs have on other 
people ? 

Teacher. (Writes the questions suggested on the board.) These 
are all important points. Let us try to answer the first question. 
What drugs are mentioned in the clippings read? 

Pupils. Opium, morphine, cocaine, heroin. 

Tbaohbr. When we think of the effects of opium smoking — some 
of the Chinese victims look scarcely human — it would seem that opium 
must be the most dangerous. But morphine is nearly ten times more 
powerful than opium, and morphine* Would there be any other 
factor beside the concentration, making one of these more dangerous 
than another ? 

Pupil. If one were easier to take than another. 

Teacher. Yet. Heroin is macle in the form of a white nowder 
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that can be easily “sniffed.” Others require a hypodermic needle. 
Can you see how that makes heroin especially dangerous ? 

Pupil. Yes. Most people would be suspicious of the use of a nee- 
dle, but the white powder would look quite harmless to anyone who 
didn’t know what it was. 

Teachek. Exactly so. Is there any other factor which makes these 
drugs so dangerous? 

Pupil. They can be easily smuggled in. 

Teacher. Yes; it is estimated that $20,000 worth of opium can be 
packed in one suit case, and that 2,000 addicts can be produced with 
one ounce of heroin. As John said, that makes it easy for people to 
smuggle it into the country and sell it to their victims. The next 
question — “Do many people take drugs” is more difficult to answer — 
why? 

Pupil. People keep it a secret — they feel it is a disgrace. 

Teacher. Yes. The actual number of drug addicts has been esti- 
mated to be from 250,000 to 2,000,000. Prison authorities at Leaven- 
worth in 1921 reported 15.5 per cent of drug addicts and in 1922, 24 
per cent. The chief physician of Sing Sing says that there was an 
increase in addicts of 900 per cent from 1919 to 1922. What do 
these figures show? 

Pupil. That it is becoming a more serious problem all the time. 

Teacher. Your next question asks “Does taking a drug one or two 
times do any harm?” Does being bitten by a poisonous snake once 
or twice do any harm ? Does playing with fire once or twice ever do 
any harm? Taking a drug once may result in the drug habit. The 
more powerful the drug, the more certain its quick habit-forming 
effect. Heroin taken six times will make an addict — a slave to the 
drug. (Tells the story of Wallace Eeid and his unsuccessful fight 
with the drug habit.) 

(The teacher similarly takes up a discussion of the other questions 
proposed, in every case drawing conclusions and suggestions from the 
children, and supplying information herself as needed.) 

Teacher finally asks: What are your conclusions concerning this 
problem of drug addiction? 

Pupils make summary. 

Teacher. What can we as a class do to prevent the spread of the 
drug evil? 

Pupils give suggestions : 

If we ever get into a situation where boys or girls are about to take 
any of these drugs we can tell them what the consequences would be. 
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and prevent them from taking the drug. We can help make outdoor 
sports more popular than indoor sports. 

We can report to the police any suspicious-looking people. 

We can take medicine only when the doctor gives it to us. 

Teacher. These are good suggestions. We will be prepared to be 
master of any situation of danger if we meet it, and all other times 
forget about it, get thrills from outdoor sports, as John said, and ‘‘fill 
every unforgiving minute” by doing something profitable and inter- 
esting to ourselves and worth while to others. 

General Secretary Hobson reported that to this questionnaire of 
Congressman Lineberger “about twelve hundred replies, only nine of 
which were opposed, were received, and these indicated a complex. 
Public sentiment” was found to be “practically 100 per cent behind 
the Conference.” 

Divided into ten sections, these replies are thus analyzed: 

Section 1 consists of letters from executive officials, Pederal, State, 
and municipal. Army, Navy, and consular, shows 110 favorable and 
1 opposed. 

Section 2, bench and bar, shows 53 favorable, 2 opposed. 

Section 3, college presidents and distinguished professors, shows 
171 favorable, 1 opposed. 

Section 4, superintendents of education and noted teachers in 
schools, 106 favorable, none opposed. 

Section 5, heads of churches, church organizations, bishops, etc., 
69 favorable, none opposed. 

Section 6, officials of associations and organizations, 69 favorable, 
none opposed. 

Section 7, press, publishers, and authors, 143 favorable, 1 opposed. 

Section 8, medicine, chemistry, scientific, 89 favorable, 4 opposed. 

Section 9, business, 97 favorable, none opposed. 

Section 10, libraries, arts, miscellaneous, 26 favorable, none op- 
posed. 
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In addition to these, and taken from a file of correspondence had by 
■fcjie International Narcotic Education Association, Inc., with over 
5,000 other individuals, it was reported by General Secretary Hobson 
that the following exemplifies the type of citizenry endorsing the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education : 


Colleges, Universities, Superintendents of Boards of Education, Etc. 


Harlan L. Feeman, President, Adrian 
College, Adrian, Mich. 

J. R. McCain, President, Agnes Scott 

College, Decatur, Ga. . _ ,, 

Paul Nixon, Dean, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. . ^ , . - 

Herbert S. West, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Herman J. Norton, Director of Health, 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Malcolm G. Thomas, Board of Education, 
Woodbury, N. J. 

Martha Berry, President, The Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

Prof. W. H. Kenerson, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. , 

John E. Byrnes, Board of Education, 
Chicago, 111. 

Norton A. Kent, Boston University, Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

S. K. Mosiman, President, Bluffton Col- 
lege, Blulfton, Ohio. 

H. H. Busby, Dean, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

K. J. Hoke, Dean, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Nicholas Knight, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. w J ^ 

J. J. Unger, County Superintendent, 

Cumberland County Public Schools, 
Bridgeton, N. J. „ A , 

Charles C. Mierow, President, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

K. G. Matheson, President, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. N. Briggs, President, Graceland Col- 
lege, Lamoni, Iowa. 

J. S. Lruckey, President, Houghton Col- 
lege, Houghton, N. Y. 

A. H. Norton, President, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

A. R. Ellingwood, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, III. 

C. Cottingham, President, Louisiana Col- 
lege, Pinevllle, La. 

M. P. Shawkey, President, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Alfred Atkinson, President, University 
of Montana, Bozeman, Mont. 

Dr. Geo. B. Wallace, Prof, of Pharma- 
cology, New York University, New 
York City. 

Philip S. Wilson, Principal, Newton 
Academy, Newton, N. J. 

Stanley Brown, President, Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers* College, Dekalb, 
III. 

Robert I. Elliott, President, Nebraska 
State Normal College, Chadron, Neb. 

Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, Prof, of Hygiene, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

W. G. Clippinger, President, Otterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio, 


M. G. Clark, Superintendent Sioux City 
Public Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Charles G. Lory, President, State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

John Preston McConnell, President 
State Teachers* College, East Rad- 
ford, Va. 

David A. Ward, Superintendent, Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

Warren W. Way, Rector, Saint Mary s 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 

L. W. Fast, Superintendent, Public 
Schools of Mount Clemens, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. M _ 

Uel W. Lamkin, President, State Teach- 
ers* College, Maryville, Mo. , 

Thomas E. Johnson, Superintendent, 
Public Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

F. A. Cotton, President, State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Arlz. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Prof, of Education, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

C. W. Youngblood, Superintendent of 
Schools, Peru, Indiana. 

William N. Neeley, Secretary, State 
Board of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

John W. Abercrombie, Superintendent, 
Department of Education, Montgom- 
cry Ala. 

H. V. Hoiloway, State Superintendent, 
Dover, Del. _ . 

Laura H. Carnell, Assistant President, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. D. Turner, Prof, of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 

John F. Bovard, Dean, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

F. M. Garver, Prof, of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. rY 4 

Frederick J. Wulling, Dean, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George H. Denny, President. University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

William S. Taylor, Dean, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

George L. Omwake, President, Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Max Mason, President, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. _ . 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice- 
President, Virginia College, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Friend E. Clark, Prof, of Chemistry, 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. va. w . 

Harvey A. Morrison, President, Wash- 
ington Missionary College, Takoma 

J. Oliver Busweli. Jr., President, Whea- 
ton College, Wheaton, 111. 

William F. Quillian, president, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. 

Leo F. Rettger, Prof, of Bacteriology, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Me&ical 


Dr. W, C. Ashworth, Director and Owner 
Glenwood Park Sanitarium, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Dr. J. Harold Austin, Div. of Med, 
Science, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. H. H, Bunzell, Box 75, Grand Cen- 
tral, New York City. 

Dr. Miguel Angel Branly, Department of 
Health, Havana, Cuba. 

Dr. T. B. Bradford, Brinkley, Ark. 

Dr. Marston T. Bogert, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Dr. George D. Beal, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 111. 

Dr. F. A. Cajori, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. T. Downs, Jr., The Praetorians 
Life Insurance, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Henry H. Donaldson, Wistar Insti- 
tute of Anatomy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. C. W. Edmunds, Department of 
Materia Medica, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. A. B. Eckerdt, Supt., Territorial 
Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dr. P. J. H. Farrell, 25 East Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, 111. 

Dr. A. S. Fell, Health Officer, Municipal 
Building, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. George W. Goode, National League 
Journal, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. C. J. Gaddis, American Osteopathic 
Association, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. J. C. Humphreys, Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Dr. A. C. Humphreys, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. Y. 

Dr. William A. Howe, Medical Inspection 
Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. D. H. Kress, Washington Sanitarium 
and Hospital, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. W. Bruce Phillip, 202 Balboa Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. A. R. Bliss, Jr., College of Med. 
Univ. of Tenn., Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. R. F. C. Kieb, Medical Superintend- 
ent, Matteawan State Hospital, Bea- 
con, N. Y. 

Dr. B. R. McGrath, Grand Island, Neb. 

Dr. G. Betton Massey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. David R. Morgan, Eastern State 
Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., Department of 
Health, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. Harry Noonan, Drug Products Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Dr. C. L. Outland, Health Department, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. H. W. Plummer, Lime Springs, Iowa. 

Dr. W. D. Partlow, Superintendent, The 
Alabama State Insane Hospital, Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama. 

Dr. Ellen G. Potter, Department of Wel- 
fare, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. A. Ravogli, 5 Garfield Place, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. William S. Sadler, Chicago Insti- 
tute of Research and Diagnosis, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Dr. A. W. Teel, Pacific Mutual Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. R. C. Williams, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Arthur L. Tatum, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. Grace A. Woodelton, Summit, New 
Jersey. 

Dr, Jennette Hubbard Boiles, Osteo- 
pathic Women’s National Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dr. H. Gideon Wells, The Otho Sprague 
Memorial Institute, Chicago, 111. 

Dr. D. Robert Yarnell, Yarnell-Waring 
Company. Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Dr. G. S, Adams, Superintendent, Yank- 
ton State Hospital, Yankton, S. Dak. 

Dr. Ernest S. Bishop, 15 West 73rd 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Leo M. Crafts, Physicians and Sur- 
geons Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Rae S. Dorsett, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Martin Fischer, General Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. James K. Hall, Westbrook Sanita- 
rium, Richmond, Ya. 

Dr. Reid Hunt, Harvard University Med- 
ical College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Jonas E. King, 48 Bast liberty St., 
Girard, Ohio. 

Dr. H. E. Potter, Fairbury, Neb. 

Dr. G. S. Shibley, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. 

Dr. Eugene A. Stanley, Vermont State 
Hospital for Insane, Montpelier, Vt. 


Churches 


Rev. D. H. Fashali&n, Armenian Church 
In America, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. H. B. MacCauley, Paterson Council 
of Churches, Paterson, N. J. 

Rev. Ernest C. Mobley, X). D., The First 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Uni- 
versal 1st Church of the Messiah, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Roger F. Btz, The Unlversalist 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. I. W. Gowan, D. D., LL. D., Grove 
Reformed Church, North Bergen, N. J. 

Bishop J. H. Darlington, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Worth M. Tippy, Executive, Secretary 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
In America, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

Rev. George B. Huntley, The Universal- 
Ist Church, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Harry R. Marlow, Church Tran- 
scendent. Warren. Ohio. 

Her. Charles N. Lathrop, National Coun- 
ell, Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

Rev, A. At E. Palmquist, Philadelphia 
Council of Churches, Philadelphia, Pa 

Rev. Francis A. 1 Gray. D. D* Philadel- 
phia, Pa 1 

Rev. Jennie Dole Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bishop Joseph F. Berry, 1701 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. D. D. Forseyth, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev, Ralph W. Sockman, M, B. Church, 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Rev. Robert Bagnell, Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Harrisburg. Pa 

Rev. George Zurcher, St. Vincent’s 
Church, North Evans, N. Y. 

Rev. William H. Main, Ex. Secy., The 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. waiter Liggett, D. D.» Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

Rev. W. I. Wishart, D. D. f Eighth United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. James A. White, Thousand Oaks 
Baptist Church, Berkeley, California 

Rev, Joseph A. Vance, First Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Morgan W. Sheedy, St. John’s Rec- 
tory, Altoona, Pa. 

Rev. Harold E. P. Speight, King’s 
Chapel. Bostor . «*d&ss. 

Rabbi Louis Woolsey, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, Philadelphia, Pa 

Pr. Edward N, Calisch, Congregation 
Beth Ahab&h. Richmond. Va. 

Rev. Leo M. Franklin, 26 Edison Ave., 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Dr. Louis Grossman, 3329 East Ocean 
Boulevard, Dong Beach, Cal. 

Rabbi Maxmillian Heller, 1658 Joseph 

Dr St David N PhiI?pson? S Mtf Auburn, Cin- 

Rev^Samuel^Scbulinan, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. 

Rev. Joseph Silverman, 55 East 86m 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Abram Simon, Chevy Chase, Wash- 

Dr. n joseph^StSlz, 5010 Drexel Boulevard, 

PrSerfck 0 ' M, U *Smith, President, Church 
of Jesus Christ, Independence, Mo. 

Rev. Peter Ainslee, Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, Md. , . _ . 

Rev. H. C. Armstrong, Christian Temple, 
Baltimore, Md. „ ~ - 

Don D. Tullis, Exec., Secy., Buffalo 
Council of Churches, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev F. L. Stewart, 225 North 17th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 

Rev S. E. Greer, D. D., 206 South 43rd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. F. M. Wilson, D. D., 2410 North 
Marshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. David G. Wylie, Secretary, Board 
of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, 156 Ffth Avenue, New 
York City. , _ _ , 

Rev. D. S. Klugh, D. D-, Peoples Baptist 
Church, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Edgar R. Sparks, Secretary, Council of 
Federation of Churches, Burlington, 
N J 

Archbishop Tirayre, Armenian Church in 
America, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. John M. Moore, Marcy Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. G. Glen Atkins, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Bishop W. M. Johnson, 28 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 111. - 

Dr. C. J. Kephart, Bishop Emeritus, 
Church of United Brethren in Christ, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Bishop William D. Johnson, African 
Methodist Church, Plains, Ga. 


Executive, Government , Municipal and other Officials 


Dr Felipe Espil, Counsellor, Argentine 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Edwin Fox, District Attorney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. w 

O. Diaz- Valenzuela, Consul of Colombia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Senor Don R. S. Abnlli, Cuban Ambassa- 
dor, Washington, D. C. 

Senor Mijuel Nuel Campe, Secretary of 
State, Havana, Cuba. 

Eduardo Racedo, Charge d’ Affaires, Ar- 
gentina Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Gifford PInchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hon. Tom J. Terrell, Governor of Arkan- 
sas, Little Rock, Ark. 

Hon. Adam McMullen, Governor of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hon. Thomas G. McLeod, Governor of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. _ 

Hon. Ralph O. Brewster, Governor of 
Maine, Augusta, Me. . __ . 

Hon. Howard M. Gore, Governor of West 
Virginia, Charleston, W„ Va. 

Dr. William B. Neal, Mayor, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Hon. John Hammill, Governor of Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hon. James G. Scrugham, Governor of 
Nevada, Carson City, Nev. 

Hon. F. H. Norcross, Chief Justice, 
Reno, Nev, 

Hon. Miriam A. Ferguson, Governor of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Hon. William J. Fields, Governor of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

Hon. George W. P. Hunt, Governor of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Hon. George A. Parks, Governor of 
Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 

Hon, Harry F. Byrd, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va. 

General John J. Pershing, United States 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. A. J. Groesbeck, Governor of Mich- 
igan, Lansing, Mich. 


Hon. A. T. Hannett, Governor, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Hon. W. R. Farrington, Governor of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hon. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Governor of 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Hon. Clarence J. Morley, Governor of 
Colorado, Denver. Colo. 

Hon. William W. Brandon. Governor of 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 

Hon. Andor de Hertelendy, Hungarian 
Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Mahmoud Sami Pacha, Egyptian Lega- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Senor Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panama 
Legation, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Wooding, Mayor, Danville, Va. 

Allen Sterner. Mayor, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Charles G. Hanna, Mayor, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

S. 335. Turner, Mayor, Chester, Pa. 

H. McK. Smith, Mayor, Staunton, Va. 

C. M. Blanc, Mayor, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Basil lo Bulnes, Consul of Mexico, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. , _ ^ ' 

Charles H. Martens, Mayor, East Orange, 
N. J. 

J. A. Amyot, Deputy Minister, Ottawa, 

Edward L. Bader, Mayor, Atlantic City, 
N. J. „ , , 

Herman R. Bundensen, Commissioner of 
Health, Chicago, III, 

Malcolm E. Nichols, Mayor, Boston, 
Mass. _ 

F. H. Croul, Police Commissioner, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. J. O’Brien, Chief of Police, San Fran- 
cisco* Cal. 

William F. Glossy, Chief of Police, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. . 

James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent, 
Harrisburg, Pa. ^ __ 

Wm. B. Mills, Superintendent, Bureau 
of Police, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Ughet, Russian Financial Attache, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

Fred J. Meng, Mayor, Toledo, Ohio. 


Bench and Bar 


Hon. John D. Hartman, United States 
Attorney, San Antonio, Texas. 

Hon. Henry Zweifel, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Hon. Paul W. Kean, United States At- 
torney. Richmond, Va. 

Hon. William H, TaftCblef Justice, U. 
S. Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 
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Louis Dembitz Brandeis, U. S. Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, U. S. Supreme 
Court, Washington, D. C. 

Harlan F. Stone, U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

George Sutherland, TJ. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, D. C. 

John N. Sargent, Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. E. Murray, United States Attorney, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Philip H. Mecon, United States Attor- 
ney, Shreveport, La. 

Hugh M. Morris, U. S. District Judge, 
Wilmington, Del. 

A. A. Vosberg, Asst. U. S. Attorney, 
Scranton, Pa, 

Joseph A. Tolbert, U. S. Attorney, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 
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[Public — N o. 221 — 67 th Congress.] 

[H. R. 27427.] 

An act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That after the first 
day of April, nineteen hundred and nine, it shall be unlawful to im- 
port into the United States opium in any form or any preparation or 
derivative thereof : Provided, That opium and preparations and deriva- 
tives thereof, other than smoking opium or opium prepared for smok- 
ing, may be imported for medicinal purposes only, under regulations 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pre- 
scribe, and when so imported shall be subject to the duties which are 
now or may hereafter be imposed by law. 

Sec. 2. That if any person shall fraudulently or knowingly import 
or bring into the United States, or assist in so doing, any opium or 
any preparation or derivative thereof contrary to law, or shall re- 
ceive, conceal, buy, sell, or in any manner facilitate the transportation, 
concealment, or sale of such opium or preparation or derivative thereof 
after importation, knowing the same to have been imported contrary 
to law, such opium or preparation or derivative thereof shall be for- 
feited and shall be destroyed, and the offender shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding five thousand dollars nor less than fifty dollars, or 
by imprisonment for any time not exceeding two years, or both. When- 
ever, on trial for a violation of this section, the defendant is shown to 
have, or to have had, possession of such opium or preparation or de- 
rivative thereof, such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to 
authorize conviction unless the defendant shall explain the possession 
to the satisfaction of the jury. 

Approved, February 9, 1909. 
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[Public— No. 46— 63d Congress.] 


[H. B. 1966.] 


An act to am end an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
use of opium for other than medicinal purposes, 
ninth, nineteen hundred and nine. 


the importation and 
approved February 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled , That an act entitled 
“An act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes,” approved February ninth, nineteen hundred and 
nine, is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

“That after the first day of April, nineteen hundred ani nine, 
it shall be unlawful to import into the United States opium in any 
form or any preparation or derivative thereof : Provided, That opium 
and preparations and derivatives thereof, other than smoking opium 
or opium prepared for smoking, may be imported for medicinal pur- 
poses only, under regulations which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to prescribe, and when so imported shall be sub- 
ject to the duties which are now or may hereafter be imposed by law. 

“Sec. ft. That if any person shall fraudulently or knowingly import 
or bring into the United States, or assist in so doing, any opium or 
any preparation or derivative thereof contrary to law, or shall receive, 
conceal, buy, sell, or in any manner facilitate the transportation, con- 
cealment, or sale of such opium or preparation or derivative thereof 
after importation, knowing the same to have been imported contrary 
to law, such opium or preparation or derivative thereof shall be for- 
feited and shall be destroyed, and the offender shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $50 or by imprisonment for 
any time not exceeding two years, ox both. Whenever, on trial for a 
violation of this section, the defendant is shown to have, or to have 
had, possession of such opium or preparation or derivative thereof, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize con- 
viction unless the defendant shall explain the possession to the satis- 
faction of the jury. 

“Sec. 3. That on and after July first, nineteen hundred and thir- 
teen, all smelring opium or opium prepared for smoking found within 
the United States shall be presumed to have been imported after the 
first day of April, nineteen hundred and nine, and the burden of 
proof shall be on the claimant or the accused to rebut Buch presump- 
tion. 

“Sec. 4. That any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, receive or have 
in his possession, or conceal on board of or transport on any foreign 
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or domestic vessel or other water craft, or railroad car or other ve- 
hicle destined to or bound from the United States or any possession 
thereof, any smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking, or who, 
having knowledge of the presence in or on any such vessel, water 
craft, or vehicle of such article, shall not report the same to the prin- 
cipal officer thereof, shall be subject to the penalty provided in section 
two of this act. Whenever on trial for violation of this section the 
defendant is shown to have or to have had possession of such opium, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize con- 
viction, unless the defendant shall explain the possession to the satis- 
faction of the jury : Provided , however , That any master of a vessel 
or other water craft, or person in charge of a railroad car or other 
vehicle, shall not be liable under this section if he shall satisfy the 
jury that he had no knowledge and used due diligence to prevent 
the presence of such article in or on such vessel, water craft, car, or 
other vessel, and any such article shall be forfeited and shall be de- 
stroyed. 

“Sec. 5 . That no smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking 
shall be admitted into the United States, or into any territory under 
the control or jurisdiction thereof, for transportation to another 
country, nor shall such opium be transferred or transshipped from 
one vessel to another vessel within any waters of the United States 
for immediate exportation or any other purpose. 

“Sec. 6. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States to export or cause to be 
exported from the United States, or from territory under its control 
or jurisdiction, or from countries in which the United States exer- 
cises extraterritorial jurisdiction, any opium or cocaine, or any salt, 
derivative, or preparation of opium or cocaine, to any other country: 
Provided , That opium or cocaine, and salts, derivatives, or prepara- 
tions thereof, except smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking, 
the exportation of which is hereby absolutely prohibited, may be ex- 
ported to countries regulating their entry* under such regulations as 
are prescribed by such country for the importation thereof into such 
country, such regulations to be promulgated from time to time by 
the Secretary of State of the United States. 

“The Secretary of State shall request all foreign governments to 
co mmun icate through the diplomatic channels copies of laws and 
regulations promulgated in their respective countries which prohibit 
or regulate the importation of the aforesaid drugs, and when received 
advise the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
thereof; whereupon the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Trees- 
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ury, and the Secretary of Commerce shall make and publish all proper 
regulations for carrying the provisions of this section into effect. 

“Sec. 7. That any person who exports or causes to be exported 
any of the aforesaid drugs in violation of the preceding section shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $50 or by 
imprisonment for any time not exceeding two years, or both. And 
one-half of any fine recovered from any person or persons convicted 
of an offense under any section of this act may be paid to the person 
or persons giving information leading to such recovery, and one-half 
of any bail forfeited and collected in any proceedings brought under 
this Act may be paid to the person or persons giving the information 
which led to the institution of such proceedings, if so directed by the 
court exercising jurisdiction in the case: Provided , That no payment 
for giving information shall be made to any officer or employee of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 8 . That whenever opium or cocaine or any preparations or 
derivatives thereof shall be found upon any vessel arriving at any 
port of the United States which is not shown upon the vessel's mani- 
fest, as is provided by sections twenty-eight hundred and six and 
twenty-eight hundred and seven of the Eevised Statutes, such vessel 
shall be liable for the penalty and forfeiture prescribed in section 
twenty-eight hundred and nine of the Revised Statutes.” 

Approved, January 17, 1914. 
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[Public— No 47— 63d Congress.] 

[H. R. 1967.] 

An act regulating the manufacture of smoking opium within the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled , That an internal- 
revenue tax of $300 per pound shall be levied and collected upon all 
opium manufactured in the United States for smoking purposes ; and 
no person shall engage in such manufacture who is not a citizen of 
the United States and who has not given the bond required by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Every person who prepares opium 
suitable for smoking purposes from crude gum opium, or from any 
preparation thereof, or from the residue of smoked or partially smoked 
opium, commonly known as yen shee, or from any mixture of the 
above, or any of them, shall be regarded as a manufacturer of smok- 
ing opium within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 2. That every manufacturer of such opium shall file with the 
collector of internal revenue of the district in which his manufactory 
is located such notices, inventories, and bonds, shall keep such books 
and render such returns of material and products, shall put up such 
signs and affix such number to his factory, and conduct his business 
under such surveillance of officers and agents as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may by regulation require. But the bond required of such manufac- 
turer shall be with sureties satisfactory to the collector of internal 
revenue, and in a penal sum of not less than $100,000; and the sum 
of said bond may be increased from time to time and additional 
sureties required, at the discretion of the collector or under instruc- 
tions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Seo. 3. That all opium prepared for smoking manufactured in the 
United States shall be duly stamped in such a permanent manner as 
to denote the payment of the internal-revenue tax thereon. 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of existing laws covering the engrav- 
ing, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, cancellation, and the de- 
struction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by the preceding 
section. 

Seo. 5. That a penalty of not less than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not less than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
shall be imposed for each and every violation of the preceding sections 
of this act relating to opium by any person or persons ; and all opium 
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prepared for smoking wherever found within the United States with- 
out the stamps required by this act shall be forfeited and destroyed. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of the Act of October first, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety (Twenty-sixth Statutes, page fifteen hundred and 
sixty-seven), in so far as they relate to the manufacture of smoking 
opium, are hereby repealed. 

Approved, January 17, 1914. 
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[Public — No. 323 — 63d Congbess.] 

[H. R. 6282.] 

An act to provide for the registration of, with collectors of intei- nni 
revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who produce, im- 
port, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give 
away opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Souse of 1 Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
the first day of March, nineteen hundred and fifteen, every person who 
produces, imports, manufactures, compounds, deals in, dispenses, sells, 
distributes, or gives away opium or coca leaves or any compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, shall register 
with the collector of internal revenue of the district his name or style, 
place of business, and place or places where such business is to be car- 
ried on : Provided, That the office, or if none, then the residence of any 
person shall be considered for the purposes of this Act to be his place 
of business. At the time of such registry and on or before the first 
day of July, annually thereafter, every person who produces, imports, 
manufactures, compounds, deals in, dispenses, sells, distributes, or 
gives away any of the aforesaid drugs shall pay to the said collector a 
special tax at the rate of $1 per annum : Provided, That no employee 
of any person who produces, imports, manufactures, compounds, deals 
in, dispenses, sells, distributes, or gives away any of the aforesaid 
drugs, acting within the scope of his employment, shall be required 
to register or to pay the special tax provided by this section : Provided 
further, That the person who employs him shall have registered and 
paid the special tax as required by this section : Provided further. That 
officers of the United States Government who are lawfully engaged 
in making purchases of the above-named drugs for the various depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, the Public Health Service, and for 
Government hospitals and prisons, and officers of any State govern- 
ment, or of any county or municipality therein, who are lawfully en- 
gaged in making purchases of the above-named drugs for State, county, 
or municipal hospitals or prisons, and officials of any Territory or 
insular possession or the District of Columbia or of the United States 
who are lawfully engaged in making purchases of the above -named 
drugs for hospitals or prisons therein shall not be required to register 
and pay the special tax as herein required. 

It shall be unlawful for any person required to register under the 
terms of this act to produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away any of the aforesaid drugs 
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without having registered and paid the special tax provided for in 
this section. 

That the word "person” as used in this act shall be construed to 
mean and include a partnership, association, company, or corpora- 
tion, as well as a natural person; and all provisions of existing law 
relating to special taxes, so far as applicable, including the provisions 
of section thirty-two hundred and forty of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, are hereby extended to the Special tax herein 
imposed. 

That the C ommissi oner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for carrying the provisions of this Act into effect. 

Sec. %. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell, barter, ex- 
change, or give away any of the aforesaid drugs except in pursuance 
of a written order of the person to whom such article is sold, bartered, 
exchanged, or given, on a form to be issued in blank for that purpose 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Every person who shall 
accept any such order, and in pursuance thereof shall sell, barter, 
exchange, or give away any of the aforesaid drugs, shall preserve such 
order for a period of two years in such a way as to be readily accessible 
to inspection by any officer, agent, or employee of the Treasury De- 
partment duly authorized for that purpose, and the State, Terri- 
torial, District, municipal, and insular officials named in section five 
of this act Every person who shall give an order as herein provided 
to any other person for any of the aforesaid drugs shall, at or before 
the time of giving such order, make or cause to be made a duplicate 
thereof on a form to be issued in blank for that purpose by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and in case of the acceptance of such 
order, shall preserve such duplicate for said period of two years in 
such a way as to be readily accessible to inspection by the officers, 
agents, employees, and officials hereinbefore mentioned. Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall apply — 

(a) To the dispensing or distribution of any of the aforesaid 
drugs to a patient by a physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon regis- 
tered under this act in the course of his professional practice only: 
Provided, That such physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon shall 
keep a record of all such drugs dispensed or distributed, showing the 
amount dispensed or distributed, the date, and the name and address 
of the patient to whom such drugs are dispensed or distributed, ex- 
cept such as may be dispensed or distributed to a patient upon whom 
such physician, dentist or veterinary surgeon shall personally attend; 
and such record shall be kept for a period of two years from the date 
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of dispensing or distributing such drugs, subject to inspection, as 
provided in this act. 

(b) To the sale, dispensing, or distribution of any of the aforesaid 
drugs by a dealer to a consumer under and in pursuance of a written 
prescription issued by a physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon regis- 
tered under this act: Provided , however , That such prescription shall 
be dated as of the day on which signed and shall be signed by the 
physician, dentist, or veterinary surgeon who shall have issued the 
same : And provided further, That such dealer shall preserve such pre- 
scription for a period of two years from the day on which such pre- 
scription is filled in such a way as to be readily accessible to inspec- 
tion by the officers, agents, employees, and officials hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

(c) To the sale, exportation, shipment, or delivery of any of the 
aforesaid drugs by any person within the United States or any Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia or any of the inslar possessions of 
the United States to any person in any foreign country, regulating 
their entry in accordance with such regulations for importation thereof 
into such foreign country as are prescribed by said country, such 
regulations to be promulgated from time to time by the Secretary 
of State of the United States. 

(d) To the sale, barter, exchange, or giving away of any of the 
aforesaid drugs to any officer of the United States Government or of 
any State, territorial, district, county, or municipal or insular gov- 
ernment lawfully engaged in making purchases thereof for the various 
departments of the Army and Navy, the Public Health Service, and 
for Government, State, territorial district, county, or municipal or 
insular hospitals or prisons. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall cause suitable forms to be prepared 
for the purposes above mentioned, and shall cause the same to be dis- 
tributed to collectors of internal revenue for sale by them to those 
persons who shall have registered and paid the special tax as required 
by section one of this act in their districts, respectively; and no col- 
lector shall sell any of such forms to any persons other than a person 
who has registered and paid the special tax as required by section 
one of this act in his district. The price at which such forms shall 
be sold by said collectors shall be fixed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but shall not exceed the sum of $1 per hundred. Every collector 
shall keep an account of the number of such forms sold by him, the 
names of the purchasers, and the number of such forms sold to each 
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of such purchasers. Whenever any collector shall sell any of such 
forms, he shall cause the name of the purchaser thereof to be plainly 
written or stamped thereon before delivering the same ; and no person 
other than such purchaser shall use any of said forms bearing the 
name of such purchaser for the purpose of procuring any of the 
aforesaid drugs, or furnish any of the forms bearing the name of such 
purchaser to any person with intent thereby to procure the shipment 
or delivery of any of the aforesaid drugs. It shall be unlawful for 
any person to obtaip by means of said order forms any of the afore- 
said drugs for any purpose other than the use, sale, or distribution 
thereof by him in the conduct of a lawful business in said drugs or in 
the legitimate practice of his profession. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of 
Hawaii, the insular possessions of the United States, and the Canal 
Zone. In Porto Eico and the Philippine Islands the administration 
of this act, the collection of the said special taz, and the issuance of 
the order forms specified in section two shall be performed by the 
appropriate internal-revenue officers of those governments, and all 
revenues collected hereunder in Porto Eico and the Philippine 
Islands shall accrue intact to the general governments thereof, re- 
spectively. The courts of first instance in the Philippine Islands 
shall possess and ezercise jurisdiction in all cases arising under this 
act in said islands. The President is authorized and directed to 
issue such ezecutive orders as will carry into effect in the Canal Zone 
the intent and purpose of this act by providing for the registration 
and the imposition of a special taz upon all persons in the Canal 
Zone who produce, import, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, dis- 
tribute, or give away opium or coca leaves, their salts, derivatives, or 
preparations. 

Sbc. 3. That any person who shall be registered in any internal- 
revenue district under, the provisions of section one of this act shall, 
whenever required so to do by the collector of the district, render to 
the said collector a true and correct statement or return, verified by 
affidavit, setting forth the quantity of the aforesaid drugs received 
by him in said internal-revenue district during such period imme- 
diately preceding the demand of the collector, not ezceeding three 
months, as the said collector may fiz and determine; the names of 
the persons from whom the said drugs were received; the quantity 
in each instance received from each of such persons, and the date 
when received. 

Seo. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person who shall not 
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have registered and. paid the special tax as required by section one 
of this act to send, ship, carry, or deliver any of the aforesaid drugs 
from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or any 
insular possession of the United States, to any person in any other 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
session of the United States: Provided !, That nothing contained in 
this section shall apply to common carriers engaged in transporting 
the aforesaid drugs, or to any employee acting within the scope of 
his employment, of any person who shall have registered and paid 
the special tax as required by section one of this act, or to any per- 
son who shall deliver any such drug which has been prescribed or 
dispensed by a physician, dentist, or veterinarian required to regis- 
ter under the terms of this act, who has been employed to prescribe 
for the particular patient receiving such drug, or to any United 
States, State, county, municipal. District, Territorial, or insular 
officer or official acting within the scope of his official duties. 

Sec. 5. That the duplicate-order forms and the prescriptions re- 
quired to be preserved under the provisions of section two of this 
act, and the statements or returns filed in the office of the collector 
of the district, under the provisions of section three of this act, 
shall be open to inspection by officers, agents, and employees of the 
Treasury Department duly authorized for that purpose; and such 
officials of any State or Territory, or of any organized municipality 
therein, or of the District of Columbia, or any insular possession 
of the United States, as shall be charged with the enforcement of 
any law or municipal ordinance regulating the sale, prescribing, dis- 
pensing, dealing in, or .distribution of the aforesaid drugs. Each 
collector of internal revenue is hereby authorized to furnish, upon 
written request, certified copies of any of the said statements or 
returns filed in his office to any of such officials of any State or 
Territory or organized municipality therein, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or any insular possession of the United States, as shall be entitled 
to inspect the said statements or returns filed in the office of the 
said collector, upon the payment of a fee of $1 for each one hundred 
words or fraction thereof in the copy or copies so requested. An y 
person who shall disclose the information contained in the said 
statements or returns or in the said duplicate-order forms, except 
as herein expressly provided, and except for the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of this act, or for the purpose of enforcing any law 
of any State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or any inanin-r 
possession of the United States, or ordinance of any organized mu- 
nicipality therein, regulating the sale; prescribing, dispensing, deal- 
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ing in, or distribution, of the aforesaid drugs, shall, on conviction, 
be fined or imprisoned as provided by section nine of this act. And 
collectors of internal revenue are hereby authorized to furnish upon 
■written request, to any person, a certified copy of the names of any 
or all persons who may be listed in their respective collection dis- 
tricts as special-tax payers under the provisions of this act, upon 
payment of a fee of $1 for each one hundred names or fraction thereof 
in the copy so requested. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall not be construed 
to apply to the sale, distribution, giving away, dispensing, or posses- 
sion of preparations and remedies which do not contain more than 
two grains of opium, or more than one-fourth of a grain of mor- 
phine, or more than one-eighth of a grain of heroin, or more than 
one grain of codeine, or any salt or derivative of any of them in one 
fluid ounce, or, if a solid or semisolid preparation, in one avoirdupois 
ounce; or to linim ents, ointments, or other preparations which are 
prepared for external use only, except liniments, ointments, and 
other preparations which contain cocaine or any of its salts or alpha 
or beta eucaine or any of their salts or any synthetic substitute for 
them : Provided, That such remedies and preparations are sold, dis- 
tributed, given away, dispensed, or possessed as medicines and not 
for the purpose of evading the intentions and provisions of this act. 
The provisions of this act shall not apply to decoeainized coca leaves 
or preparations made therefrom, or to other preparations of coca 
leaves which, do not contain cocaine. 

Seo. 7. That all laws relating to the assessment, collection, re- 
mission, and refund of internal-revenue taxes, including section 
thirty-two hundred and twenty-nine of the Eevised Statutes of the 
United States, so far as applicable to and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby extended and made applicable to 
the special taxes imposed by this act. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful for any person not registered 
under the provisions of this act, and who has not paid the special tax 
provided for by this act, to have in his possession or under his control 
any of the aforesaid drugs; and such possession or control shall be 
presumptive evidence of a violation of this section, and also of a 
violation of the provisions of section one of this act: Provided , That 
this section shall not apply to any employee of a registered person, 
or to a nurse under the supervision of a physician, dentist, or veteri- 
nary surgeon registered under this act, having such possession or con- 
trol by virtue of his employment or occupation and not on his own 
account; or to the possession of any of the aforesaid drugs which has 
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or have been prescribed in good faith by a physician, dentist, or 
veterinary surgeon registered under this act; or to any United States, 
State, county, municipal, District, Territorial, or insular officer or 
official who has possession of any said drugs, by reason of his official 
duties, or to a warehouseman holding possession for a person regis- 
tered and who has paid the taxes under this act; or to common car- 
riers engaged in transporting such drugs : Provided further , That it 
shall not be necessary to negative any of the aforesaid exemptions in 
any complaint, information, indictment, or other writ or proceeding 
laid or brought under this act; and the burden of proof of any such 
exemption shall be upon the defendant. 

Sec. 9. That any person who violates or fails to comply with any 
of the requirements of this act shall, on conviction, be fined not more 
than $2,000 or be imprisoned not more than five years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 10. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint 
such agents, deputy collectors, inspectors, chemists, assistant chem- 
ists, clerks, and messengers in the field and in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in the District of Columbia as may be necessary to 
enforce the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 11. That the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 12. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed 
to impair, alter, amend, or repeal any of the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six, en- 
titled "An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of adulterated or misbranded, or poisonous, or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes/’ and any amendment thereof, or of the act ap- 
proved February ninth, nineteen hundred and nine, entitled "An 
act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes/’ and any amendment thereof. 

Approved, December 17, 1914. 
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[Extract Public 254r-Sixty-fiftb Congress— Revenue Act.] 

Approved 6.55 p. m. February 24, 1919. 1 

Sec. 1006. That section 1 of the Act of Congress approved Decem- 
ber 11, 1914, is hereby amended to read as follows : 

"Section 1. That on or before July 1 of each year every person 
who imports, manufactures, produces, compounds, sells, deals in, dis- 
penses, or gives away opium or coca leaves, or any compound, manu- 
facture, salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, shall register with 
the collector of internal revenue of the district his name or style, 
place of business and place or places where such business is to be 
carried on, and pay the special taxes hereinafter provided ; 

“Every person who on January 1, 1919, is engaged in any of the 
activities above enumerated, or who between such date and the pas- 
sage of this act first engages in any of such activities, shall within 30 
days after the passage of this act make like registration, and shall 
pay the proportionate part of the tax for the period ending June 30, 
1919; and 

“Every person who first engages in any of such activities after the 
passage of this act shall immediately make like registration and pay 
the proportionate part of the tax for the period ending on the follow- 
ing June 30th; 

“Importers, manufacturers, producers, or compounders, $24 per 
annum ; wholesale dealers, $12 per annum ; retail dealers, $6 per 
annum; physicians, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and other prac- 
titioners lawfully entitled to distribute, dispense, give away, or ad- 
minister any of the aforesaid drugs to patients upon whom they 
in the course of their professional practice are in attendance, shall 
pay $3 per annum. 

“Every person who imports, manufactures, compounds, or other- 
wise produces for sale or distribution any of the aforesaid drugs shall 
be deemed to be an importer, manufacturer, or producer. 

“Every person who sells or offers for sale any of said drugs in the 
original stamped packages, as hereinafter provided, shall be deemed 
a wholesale dealer. 

“Every person who sells or disposes from original stamped pack- 
ages, as hereinafter provided, shall be deemed a retail dealer: Pro- 
vided, That the office, or if none, the residence, of any person shall 
be considered for the purpose of this act his place of business; but 
no employee of any person who has registered and paid special tax 
as herein required, acting within the scope of his employment, shall 
be required to register and pay special tax provided by this sec- 
tion: Provided further. That officials of the United States, Terri- 
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tonal, District of Columbia, or insular possessions. State or munici- 
pal governments, who in the exercise of their official duties engage in 
any of the business herein described, shall not be required to regis- 
ter, nor pay special tax, nor stamp the aforesaid drugs as hereinafter 
prescribed, but their right to this exemption shall be evidenced in 
such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regulations prescribe, 

“It shall be unlawful for any person required to register under the 
provisions of this act to import, manufacture, produce, compound, 
sell, deal in, dispense, distribute, administer, or give away any of 
the aforesaid drugs without having registered and paid the special 
tax as imposed by this section. 

“That the word ‘person* as used in this act shall be construed to 
mean and include a partnership, association, company, or corpora- 
tion, as well as a natural person; and all provisions of existing law 
relating to special taxes, as far as necessary, are hereby extended 
and made applicable to this section. 

“That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid upon 
opium, coca leaves, any compound, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof, produced in or imported into the United States, and sold, 
or removed for consumption or sale, an internal-revenue tax at the 
rate of 1 cent per ounce, and any fraction of an ounce in a package 
shall be taxed as an ounce, such tax to be paid by the importer, manu- 
facturer, producer, or compounder thereof, and to be represented 
by appropriate stamps, to be provided by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the stamps herein provided shall be so affixed to the bottle or 
other container as to securely seal the stopper, covering, or wrapper 
thereof. 

“The tax imposed by this section shall be in addition to any 
import duty imposed on the aforesaid drugs. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to purchase, sell, dispense, or 
distribute any of the aforesaid drugs except in the original stamped 
package or from the original stamped package; and the absence of 
appropriate tax-paid stamps from any of the aforesaid drugs shall be 
prima facie evidence pf a violation of this section by the person in 
whose possession same may be found; and the possession of any 
original stamped package containing any of the aforesaid drugs by 
any person who has not registered and paid special taxes as required 
by this section shall be prima facie evidence of liability to such special 
tax: Provided, That the provisions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to any person having in his or her possession any of the aforesaid 
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drugs which have been obtained from a registered dealer in pur- 
suance of a prescription, written for legitimate medical uses, issued 
by a physician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner 
registered under this act; and where the bottle or other container in 
which such drug may be put up by the dealer upon said prescription 
bears the name and registry number of the druggist, serial number 
of prescription, name and address of the patient, and name, address, 
and registry number of the person writing said prescription; or to 
the dispensing, or administration, or giving away of any of the afore- 
said drugs to a patient by a registered physician, dentist, veterinary 
surgeon, or other practitioner in the course of his professional prac- 
tice, and where said drugs are dispensed or administered to the 
patient for legitimate medical purposes, and the record kept as re- 
quired by this act of the drugs so dispensed, administered, distrib- 
uted, or given away. 

“And all the provisions of existing laws relating to the engraving, 
issuance, sale, accountability, cancellation, and destruction of tax- 
paid stamps provided for in the internal-revenue laws are, in so far 
as necessary, hereby extended and made to apply to stamps provided 
by this section. 

“That all unstamped packages of the aforesaid drugs found in the 
possession of any person, except as herein provided, shall be subject 
to seizure and forfeiture, and all the provisions of existing internal- 
revenue laws relating to searches, seizures, and forfeitures of un- 
stamped articles are hereby extended to and made to apply to the 
articles taxed under this act and the persons upon whom these taxes 
are imposed. 

“Importers, manufacturers, and wholesale dealers shall keep such 
books and records and render such monthly returns in relation to 
the transactions in the aforesaid drugs as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may by regulations require. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all needful rules and regu- 
lations for carrying the provisions of this act into effect” 

Sec. 1007. That section 6 of such act of December 17, 1914, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6 . That the provisions of this act shall not be construed to 
apply to the manufacture, sale, distribution, giving away, dispensing, 
or possession of preparations and remedies which do not contain 
more than two grains of opium, or more than one-fourth of a grain 
of morphine, or more than one-eighth of a grain of heroin, or more 
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than one grain of codeine, or any salt or derivative of any of them 
in one fluid ounce, or, if a solid or semisolid preparation, in one 
avoirdupois ounce; or to liniments, ointments, or other preparations 
which are prepared for external use, only, except liniments, oint- 
ments, and other preparations which contain cocaine or any of its 
salts or alpha or beta eucaine or any of their salts or any synthetic 
substitute for them: Provided , That such remedies and preparations 
are manufactured, sold, distributed, given away, dispensed, or pos- 
sessed as medicines and not for the purpose of evading the intentions 
and provisions of this act: Provided further , That any manufacturer, 
producer, compounder, or vendor (including dispensing physicians) 
of the preparations and remedies mentioned in this section shall 
keep a record of all sales, exchanges, or gifts of such preparations 
and remedies in such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall direct. 
Such record shall be preserved for a period of two years in such a 
way as to be readily accessible to inspection by any officer, agent or em- 
ployee of the Treasury Department duly authorized for that purpose, 
and the State, Territorial, District, municipal, and insular officers 
named in section 5 of this act, and every such person so possessing 
or disposing of such preparations and remedies shall register as 
required in section 1 of this act and, if he is not paying a tax under 
this act, he shall pay a special tax of $1 for each year, or fractional 
part thereof, in which he is engaged in such occupation, to the col- 
lector of internal revenue of the district in which he carries on such 
occupation as provided in this act. The provisions of this act as 
amended shall not apply to decocainized coca leaves or preparations 
made therefrom, or to other preparations of coca leaves which do not 
contain cocaine.” 

Seo. 1008. That all opium, its salts, derivatives, and compounds, 
and- coca leaves, salts, derivatives, and compounds thereof, which 
may now be under seizure or which may hereafter be seized by the 
United States Government from any person or persons charged with 
any violation of the Act of October 1, 1890, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1897, February 9, 1909, and January 17, 1914, or the 
Act of December 17, 1914, shall upon conviction of the person or 
persons from whom seized be confiscated by and forfeited to the 
United States ; and the Secretary is hereby authorized to deliver for 
medical or scientific purposes to any department, bureau, or other 
agency of the United States Government, upon proper application 
therefor under such regulation as may be prescribed by the Com- 
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missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, any of the drugs so 
seized, confiscated, and forfeited to the United States. 

The provisions of this section shall also apply to any of the afore- 
said drugs seized or coining into the possession of the United States 
in the enforcement of any of the above-mentioned acts where the 
owner or owners thereof are unknown. None of the aforesaid drugs 
coming into possession of the United States under the operation of 
said acts, or the provisions of this section, shall be destroyed without 
certification by a committee appointed by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, that they are of no value for medical 
or scientific purposes. 

Sec. 1009. That the act approved October 22 , 1914, entitled "An 
act to increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” and 
the joint resolution approved December 17, 1915, entitled “Joint 
resolution extending the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,’ approved Oc- 
tober twenty-second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, to December 
thirty-first, nineteen hundred and sixteen,” are hereby repealed, ex- 
cept that the provisions of such act shall remain in force for the 
assessment and collection of all special taxes imposed by sections 3 
and 4 thereof, or by such sections as extended by such joint reso- 
lution, for any year or part thereof ending prior to January 1, 1917, 
and of all other taxes imposed by such act, or by such act as so ex- 
tended, accrued prior to September 8, 1916, and for the imposition 
and collection of all penalties or forfeitures which have accrued or 
may accrue in relation to any of such taxes. 
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[Public — No. 227 — 67th Congress.] 

[H. R. 2193.] 

An act to amend the act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation 
and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,” approved February 9, 
1909, as amended. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresesntatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That sections 1 and 
2 of the act entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and the use 
of opium for other than medicinal purposes/ 5 approved February 9, 
1909, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“That when used in this act — 

“(a) The term ‘narcotic drug 5 means opium, coca leaves, cocaine, 
or any salt, derivative, or preparation of opium, coca leaves, or co- 
caine ; 

“(b) The term ‘United States/ when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the several States and Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(c) The term ‘board 5 means the Federal Narcotics Control Board 
established by section 2 of this act ; and 

“(d) The term ‘person 5 means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

“Sec. 2. (a) That there is hereby established a board to be known 
as the ‘Federal Narcotics Control Board* and to be composed of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of Commerce. Except as otherwise provided in this act or by other 
law, the administration of this act is vested in the Department of 
the Treasury. 

“(b) That it is unlawful to import or bring any narcotic drug 
into the United States or any territory under its control or jurisdic- 
tion; except that such amounts of crude opium and coca leaves as 
the board finds to be necessary to provide for medical and legitimate 
uses only, may be imported and brought into the United States or 
such territory under such regulations as the board shall prescribe* 
All narcotic drugs imported under such regulations shall be subject 
to the duties which are now or may hereafter be imposed upon such 
drugs when imported* 

“(c) That if any person fraudulently or knowingly imports or 
brings any narcotic drug into the United States or any . territory under 
its control or jurisdiction, contrary to law, or assists in so doing, or 
receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any manner facilitates the trans- 
portation, concealment, or sale of any such narcotic drug after being 
imported ox brought in, knowing the same to have been imported 
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contrary to law, such person shall upon conviction be fined not more 
than $5,000 and imprisoned for not more than ten years. 

“(d) Any narcotic drug imported or brought into the United 
States or any territory under its control or jurisdiction, contrary to 
law, ahn.ll (1) if smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking, be 
seized and summarily forfeited to the United States Government 
without the necessity of instituting forfeiture proceedings of any 
character; or (2), if any other narcotic drug, be seized and forfeited 
to the United States Government, without regard to its value, in 
the manner provided by sections 3075 and 3076 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, or the provisions of law hereafter enacted which are amendatory 
of, or in substitution for, such sections. Any narcotic drug which is 
forfeited in a procee din g for condemnation or not claimed under 
such sections, or which is summarily forfeited as provided in this 
subdivision, shall be placed in the custody of the board and in its 
discretion be destroyed or delivered to some agency of the United 
States Government for use for medical or scientific purposes. 

“(e) Any alien who at any time after his entry is convicted under 
subdivision (c) shall, upon the termination of the imprisonment 
imposed by the court upon such conviction and upon warrant issued 
by the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the act of 
February 5, 1917, entitled ‘An act to regulate the immigration of 
aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States,’ or pro- 
visions of law hereafter enacted which are amendatory of, or in 
substitution for, such sections. 

“(f) Whenever on trial for a violation of subdivision (e) the de- 
fendant is shown to have or to have had possession of the narcotic 
drug, such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize 
conviction, unless the defendant explains the possession to the satis- 
faction of the jury. 

“(g) The master of any vessel or other water craft, or a person in 
charge of a railroad car or other vehicle, shall not be liable under 
subdivision (c), if he satisfies the jury that he had no knowledge of 
and used due diligence to prevent the presence of the narcotic drug 
in or on such vessel, water craft, railroad car, or other vehicle; but 
the narcotic drug shall be seized, forfeited, and disposed of as pro- 
vided in subdivision (d).” 

Sec. 2. That sections 5 and 6 of such act of February 9, 1909, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows 

“Sec. 5. That no smoking opium or opium prepared for sm ok i n g 
shall be admitted into the United States or into any territory under 
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its control or jurisdiction for transportation to another country, or 
be transferred or transshipped from one vessel to another vessel 
within any waters of the United States for immediate exportation or 
for any other purpose; and except with the approval of the board, 
no other narcotic drug may be so admitted, transferred, or trans- 
shipped. 

“Sec. 6. (a) That it shall he unlawful for any person subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States Government to export or cause 
to be exported from the United States, or from territory under its 
control or jurisdiction, or from countries in whieh the United States 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, any narcotic drug to any other 
country : Provided, That narcotic drugs (except smoking opium and 
opium prepared for smoking, the exportation of which is hereby 
absolutely prohibited) may be exported to a country only which has 
ratified and become a party to the convention and final protocol be- 
tween the United States Government and other powers for the sup- 
pression of the abuses of opium and other drugs, commonly known 
as the International Opium Convention of 1912, and then only if (1) 
such country has instituted and maintains, in conformity with that 
convention, a system, which the board deems adequate, of permits or 
licenses for the control of imports of such narcotic drugs; (2) the 
narcotic drug is consigned to an authorized permittee; and (3) there 
is furnished to the board proof deemed adequate by it, that the nar- 
cotic drug is to be applied exclusively to medical and legitimate uses 
within the country to which exported, that it will not be reexported 
from such country, and that there is an actual shortage of and a 
demand for the narcotic drug for medical and legitimate uses within 
such country. 

"(b) The Secretary of State shall request all foreign governments 
to communicate 'through the diplomatic channels copies of the laws 
and regulations promulgated in their respective countries which pro- 
hibit or regulate the importation and shipment in transit of any 
narcotic drug and, when received, advise the board thereof. 

"(c) The board shall make and publish all proper regulations to 
carry into effect the authority vested in it by this act.” 

Sec. 3. That section 8 of such act of February 9, 1909, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

"Sab. 8. (a) That a narcotic drug that is found upon a vessel 
arriving at a port of the United States or territory under its control 
or jurisdiction and is not shown upon the vessels manifest, or that is 
landed from any such vesssel without a permit first obtained from 
the collector of customs for that puxposse, shall be seized, forfeited, 
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and disposed of in the manner provided in subdivision (d) of section 
2, and the master of the vessel shall be liable (1) if the narcotic drug 
is smoking opium, to a penalty of $25 an ounce, and (2) if any other 
narcotic drug, to a penalty equal to the value of the narcotic drug. 

“(b) Such penalty shall constitute a lien upon the vessel which 
may be enforced by proceedings by libel in rem. Clearance of the 
vessel from a port of the United States may be withheld until the 
penalty is paid, or until there is deposited with the collector of cus- 
toms at the port, a bond in a penal sum double the amount of the 
penalty, with sureties approved by the collector, and conditioned on 
the payment of the penalty (or so much thereof as is not remitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury) and of all costs and other expenses to 
the Government in proceedings for the recovery of the penalty, in 
ease the master’s application for remission of the penalty is denied 
in whole or in part by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(e) The provisions of law for the mitigation and remission of 
penalties and forfeitures incurred for violations of the customs laws, 
shall apply to penalties incurred for a violation of the provisions of 
this section/’ 

Sec. 4. That such act of February 9, 1909, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section to read as follows : 

“Sec. 9. That this act may be cited as the 'Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act/ ” 

Approved, May 26, 1922. 
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(Extract from) 

[Public — No. 318 — 67th Congress.] 

[H. R. 7456.] 

An act to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Sec. 584. Falsity or lack of manifest. — Any master or any 
vessel and any person in charge of any vehicle bound to the United 
States who does not produce the mainfest to the officer demanding 
the same shall be liable to a penalty of $500, and if any merchandise, 
including sea stores, is found on board of or after unlading from such 
vessel or vehicle which is not included or described in said manifest 
or does not agree therewith, the master of such vessel or the person 
in charge of such vehicle shall be liable to a penalty equal to the 
value of the merchandise so found or unladen, and any such merchan- 
dise belonging or consigned to the master or other officer or to any 
of the crew of such vessel, or to the owner or person in charge of such 
vehicle, shall be subject to forfeiture, and if any merchandise de- 
scribed in such manifest is not found on board the vessel or vehicle 
the master or other person in charge shall be subject to a penalty 
of $500: Provided, That if the collector shall be satisfied that the 
manifest was lost or mislaid without intentional fraud, or was defaced 
by accident, or is incorrect by reason of clerical error or other mistake 
and that no part of the merchandise not found on board was un- 
shipped or discharged except as specified in the report of the master, 
said penalties shall not be incurred. 

If any of such merchandise so found consists of smoking opium or 
opium prepared for smoking, the master of such vessel or the person 
in charge of such vehicle shall be liable to a penalty of $25 for each 
ounce thereof so found. Such penalty shall constitute a lien upon 
such vessel which may be enforced by a libel in rem. Clearance of 
any such vessel may be withheld until such penalty is paid or until 
a bond, satisfactory to the collector, is given for the payment thereof. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall not prevent the forfeiture of 
any such vessel or vehicle under any other provision of law. 
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[Public Resolution — No. 96 — 67th Congkess.] 


[H. J. Res. 453.] 

Toint Resolution requesting the President to urge upon the governments 
nf^?taSfnatSns the immediate necessity of limiting the production of 

ESgiSSJ -a 

purposes. 


Whereas the unlawful use in the United States of America of opium 
(the coagulated juice of Papaver somniferum) and its derivatives 
(morphia, codeine, heroin), and cocaine (obtained from coca 

leaves Erythroxylum coca) and other preparations made from 

these plants or their by-products, with attendant irreparable in- 
jury to health and morality and resultant death from continued 

use, is increasing and spreading ; and 

Whereas the special committee of investigation of traffic in narcotic 
drugs appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in its report 
dated April 15, 1919, having considered the secrecy connected with 
the unlawful sale and use of these drugs, and the other difficul- 
ties in obtaining information which would give the exact num- 
ber of addicts in the United States, says: “The committee is of 
the opinion that the total number of addicts in this country 
probably exceeds one million at the present time/’ and further 
says that “the range of ages of addicts was reported as twelve 
to seventy-five years. The large majority of addicts of all ages 
was reported as using morphine or opium or its preparations. 
* * * Most of the heroin addicts are comparatively young, a 

portion of them being boys and girls under the age of twenty. 
TEs is also true of cocaine addicts/* and as this report is in 
harmony with the opinion of many who have carefully investi- 
gated the subject; and 

Whereas the annual production of opium is approximately one 
thousand five hundred tons, of which approximately one hundred 
tons, according to the best available information, is sufficient 
for the world's medicinal and scientific needs, and the growth of 
coca leaves is likewise greatly in excess of what is required for the 
same needs, and thus vast quantities of each axe available for the 
manufacture of habit-forming narcotic drugs for illicit sale and 
consumption; and 

Whereas opium is obtained in paying quantities from poppies culti- 
vated in small areas of India, Persia, and Turkey, where the soil 
and climate are peculiarly adapted to the production of poppies 
containing opium rich in morphia, codeine, and other narcotic 


derivatives; and 
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Whereas in Persia and Turkey the growth of the poppy and the 
production of opium therefrom, resulting in large revenues to 
those respective governments, is controllable by virtue of their 
sovereign power to limit the exportation thereof and to restrict 
production to the quantity actually required for strictly medicinal 
and scientific purposes; and 

Whereas the British Government in India, which derives large 
revenues from the growth of the poppy and the production of 
opium therefrom, has full power to limit production to the amount 
actually required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; 
and 

Whereas the production of coca leaves (Erythroxylum coca) is lim- 
ited to certain areas of Peru and Bolivia and the Netherlands 
possession of Java, and their production is controllable by virtue 
of the sovereign power of those governments to limit the exporta- 
tion thereof and to restrict production to the quantities actually 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; and 

Whereas the antinarcotic laws of a majority of the larger nations 
of the world provide severe penalties for dispensing habit-forming 
narcotic drugs without a record of the amount thereof dispensed, 
thus providing reliable data from which a reasonably accurate 
calculation can be made of the amount of these drugs needed for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; and 

Whereas on January 23, 1912, as the result of the meeting of the 
International Opium Commission at Shanghai, China, in 1909, 
and the conference at The Hague in 1912, a treaty was made be- 
tween the United States of America and other powers which was 
intended to suppress the illicit traffic in habit-forming narcotic 
drugs, and notwithstanding that upward of seven years have 
passed since its ratification, the treaty and the laws in pursuance 
thereof subsequently adopted by the contracting powers have ut- 
terly failed to suppress such illicit traffic, by reason of the fact 
that the treaty attempted to regulate the transportation and sale 
of these drugs without adequate restriction upon production, the 
source or root of the evil ; and 

Whereas failure of such treaty and the laws adopted in pursuance 
thereof to provide adequate restrictions upon production has re- 
sulted in extensive and flagrant violations of the laws by reason 
of the fact that the great commercial value of these drugs, the 
large financial gains derived from handling them, and the small- 
ness of their bulk, which renders detection in transportation and 
sale exceedingly difficult, have induced and encouraged the un- 
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scrupulous to divert enormous quantities into the channels of illicit 
international traffic* thereby rendering partially* if not wholly* in- 
effective the treaty and the laws adopted in pursuance thereof ; and 
Whereas in June* 1921* the opium advisory committee of the council 
of the League of Nations adopted a resolution urging the restric- 
tion of the cultivation of the poppy and the production of opium 
therefrom to “strictly medicinal and scientific” purposes* which 
resolution was approved by the council of the league but when 
said resolution was presented for final approval to the assembly 
of the league, which is composed of a representative from each 
nation which is a member thereof* it was amended by striking out 
the words “strictly medicinal and scientific” and substituting the 
word “legitimate” in lieu thereof ; and 
Whereas the substitution of the general word “legitimate” for the 
specific words “medicinal and scientific” permits the continuance 
of the sale of enormous quantities of opium and its derivatives in 
many sections of the Orient by the opium producers of India* Tur- 
key* and Persia* where it is “legitimate” to sell and transport these 
drugs in unrestricted quantities regardless of their ultimate use 
by the purchaser; and 

Whereas the continuance of the sale and transportation of such 
drugs* without restriction on their use* results in the diversion of 
large quantities thereof into the channels of illegal international 
traffic and in the unlawful importation into the United States* 
and the sale here for unlawful purposes* of preparations made 
therefrom* such as morphia* heroin* and cocaine; and 

Whereas the United States of America* in dealing with the traffic 
in habit-forming narcotic drugs within its own territory and pos- 
sessions* notably in the Philippine Islands* and in co-operating 
sympathetically with the efforts of the Government of China in 
dealing with its opium problem* has always been co mm itted* with- 
out regard to revenue* to a program for the complete suppression 
and prohibition of the production of and traffic in them, except 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes : Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That it is the imperative 
duty of the United States Government to safeguard its people from 
the persistent ravages of habit-fonning narcotic drugs. 

Sbc. 2. That the effective control of .these drugs can be obtained 
only by limiting the production thereof to the quantity required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes, thus eradicating the source 
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or root of the present conditions, 'which are solely due to production 
many times gxeater than is necessary for such purposes. 

Sec. 3. That in the hope of accomplishing this end, the President 
be, and he hereby is, requested to urge upon the Governments of 
Great Britain, Persia, and Turkey the immediate necessity of limit- 
ing the growth of the poppy (Papaver somniferum) and the produc- 
tion of opium and its derivatives exclusively to the amount actually 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Sec. 4. That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to urge 
upon the Governments of Peru, Bolivia, and the Netherlands the 
immediate necessity of limiting the production of coca leaves (Ery- 
throxylum coca) and their derivatives to the quantity exclusively re- 
quired for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

Sec. 5. That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to 
report to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1933, the result 
of his action. 

Approved, March 3, 1933. 
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[Public Resolution— No. 30— 68th Congress.] 

[H. J. Res. 195.] 

Joint Resolution authorizing an appropriation for the participation of 
the United States in two international conferences for the control of the 
traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

Whereas President Roosevelt on October 14, 1907, called an. Inter- 
national Commission which met in Shanghai, China, in 1909 to 
make an investigation of the abuses growing out of the opium 
traffic and to suggest a means for their prevention, and thus the 
United States, as pointed out by President Wilson in his message 
to Congress on April 21, 1913, "initiated the world-wide move- 
ment toward” the abolition of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic 
drugs; and 

Whereas the International Conference at The Hague proposed by 
President Taft on September 1, 1909, to give international effect 
and sanction to the resolutions of the Shanghai Opium Commis- 
sion, resulted in the adoption of The Hague Opium Convention 
of 1912 by the powers assembled, which is in full force and effect 
between the nations which have ratified it ; and 
Whereas the original convention delegated certain administrative 
functions to the Netherlands Government (thereby constituting 
the said government an agent for the execution of the treaty), and 
said gover nm ent called two conferences in 1913 and 1914 to con- 
sider problems growing out of the execution of the convention; 
and 

Whereas certain of the powers parties thereto have vested in the 
League of Nations the agency or duty of executing the convention 
by treaty, dated June 28, 1923, article 23, of which provides as 
follows: "Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of in- 
ternational conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the members of the league * * * will intrust the league with 
the general supervision over the execution of agreements with 
regard to * * * the traffic in opiums and other dangerous 

drugs * * * ;” and 

Whereas the United States, for the reasons that it is only by inter- 
national co-operation that the suppression of the world-wide traffic 
in habit-for min g narcotic drugs can be accomplished, and that this 
Government is bound by The Hague Opium Convention equally 
with other governments to work toward this end, accepted an in- 
vitation from said agency to co-operate with it in the execution 
of said treaty; and 
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Whereas as the result of conferences in January, May, and Septem- 
ber of 1923, between the representatives of the United States and 
governments represented by the League of Nations, the latter 
governments agreed that the United States construction of The 
Hague Opium Convention, as provided in Public Eesolution Num- 
bered 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved March 2, 1923, rep- 
resented the objects which the treaty was intended to accomplish, 
and that any other construction would render the treaty ineffective 
and of no practical value, and accordingly it was decided: 

“1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium Convention is to be 
achieved according to its spirit and true intent; it must be recog- 
nized that the use of opium products for other than medical and 
scientific purposes is an abuse and not legitimate. 

"2. In order to prevent the abuses of these products it is neces- 
sary to exercise the control of the production of raw opium in such 
a manner that there will be no surplus available for nonmedical 
and nonscientific purposes” ; and 

Whereas it was further decided at said conferences that two inter- 
national conferences should be called in the latter part of the year 
1924 to agree upon a plan to enforce said treaty in accordance 
with said construction and interpretation bearing in mind that the 
gradual suppresssion of the traffic in and use of prepared opium as 
provided in Chapter II of the convention is not yet accomplished, 
reservations to that effect having been noted by certain powers 
(Great Britain, France, Germany, Netherlands, Japan, British 
India, and Siam, in regard to prepared opium) : Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and 'House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the appropriation 
of such sum as may be necessary, not to exceed $40,000, for the 
participation of the United States in one or both of these confer- 
ences, or any postponement thereof, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, is hereby authorized: Provided, That 
the representatives of the United States shall sign no agreement 
which does not f ulfill the conditions necessary for the suppression 
of the habit-forming narcotic drug traffic as set forth in the preamble: 
Approved, May 15, 1924. 
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[Public — N o. 274 — 68th Congress.] 

[H. R. 7079.] 

An act prohibiting the importation of crude opium for the purpose of 
manufacturing heroin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That subdivision 
(b) of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to prohibit the importa- 
tion and the use of opium for other than medicinal purposes/’ ap- 
proved February 9, 1909, as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “but no crude opium may be imported or 
brought in for the purpose of manufacturing heroin.” 

Approved, June 7, 1924. 
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